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1 GO SMA TH , was the third son 
of the Rev. Charles Getdsmith , a divine of great 
respectability, though but in narrow circum- 
stances. He was born at Elphin, in the county 
of Roscommon, in the kingdom of Ireland, in 
the year 1729, and was instructed in the clas- 
sicks, at the school of Mr. Hughes. On the 11th 
of june, 1744, he was admitted a sizer of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin, under the tuition of Dr. 
Radcliffe, where he was contemporary with 
Mr. Edmund Burke. At college he exhibited no 
Specimens of that genius which distinguished him 
in his maturer years. According to his own whim- 
sical account of: himself « though he made no 
great figure in mathematicks, which was a study 
much i in repute. there, he could turn an ode of 
Horace inlo English better than any of them ». 


f 15 On the 27th of february, 1749, O. S. (twa 
years afler the regular time) he obtained the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts. At this period of his 
liſe he turned his thoughts to the profession of 
physick ; and aſter attending some courses of ana- 
tomy in Dublin , he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
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in the year 1751, where he pursued the study | 


of the several branches of medicine, under the 
different professors in that university. At this 
period of his life, the same want of thought and 
oircumspection, and the same heedless benefi- 
cence operated, that in his latter years continued 
to involve him in difficulties. He, imprudently 
engaging to pay a considerable sum of money. for 
a fellow student, who failed to exoneratle him 
from the demand , found himself under the neces- 


sity of bastily quitting Scotland, to avoid the hor- 
rours of a Jail. 

Sunderland was abe W in what he 0 
fuge, and there he arrived in the beginning of 
the year 1754. His sudden fliglit had left him no 
means of providing for his present wants, and 
he Was driven to the greatest extremity. It was 
at this period, it is imagined, that he was reduced 


io an embarrassement, which will be best related 


in the words of the person who originally gave 


the anecdote to the publick. 


« Upon his first going to England he. was in 
such distress, that he would have gladly become 
an uslier to a country school; hut so destitute was 
he of friends to recommend him, that he could 
not without difficulty obtain even this low depart- 
ment. The master of the school scrupled to em- 
ploy him, without some testimonial of his past 
life. Goldsmith referred him to his tutor at col- 
lege for a character; but all this while he went 
under a feigned name. From this resource, there- 
fore, one would think that little in his favour 
eould be even hoped for : but he only wanted to 
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serve a present exigency — an ushership was 
not his object. | 


y In this strait he writes a letter to Dr. Rad- 


53 cliſſe, imploring him, as he tendered the welfare 
of an old pupil, not to answer a letter which he 


would probably receive the same post with his 
own, from the schoolmaster. He added, that he 
had good reasons for concealing , both from him 
and the rest of the world, his name , and the real 
state of his case; every circumstance of which he 


promised to communicate upon some future oc- 
casion. His tutor, embarrassed enough before io 


know what answer he should give ,resolved at last 
to give none. And thus was poor Goldsmith snai- 
ched from between tlie horns of his present di- 
lemma, and suffered to drag on a miserable life 


for a few probationary months. 


» It was not till after his relurn to London, 


E from his rambles over great part of the world, 


and after having got some sure footing on this slip- 


4 | pery globe, that he at length wrote to Dr.Radclifte, 


to thank him for not answering the schoolmaster's 


letter, and tofulfil his promise of giving the his- 
=> tory of the whole transaction. It contained a co- 
mical narrative of his adventures, from his lea- 
ving Ireland to that time ». It is to be regretted 
=: that accident has since destroyed this narrative, 
> which the gentleman to whom it was written, ad- 
Ly mired more than any part of our author's works. 


But althongh Dr. Goldsmith had escaped from 


N Scotland into England, he could not secure him- 


self from the fangs of the law. The vigilance of 
his creditor, a tailor, followed him, and he was 
arrested for the money, on account of which he 
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had become security. From this difficulty he was 


released by the friendship of Mr. Laughlin Ma- 
clane and Dr. Sleigh , who where then at the col- 
lege of Edinburgh. As soon as he was at liberty, 


he took his passage on board a Dutch ship to Roi- 
terdam, from whence, after a short stay, he pro- 
ceeded to Brussels. He then visited a great part of 
Flanders; and after passing some time al Strasbourg 
and Louvain, at which last place he obtained a 
degrec of Bachelor in physick, he accompanied 4 


an English gentleman to Geneva. 


It is said, on unquestionnable authority, hat 
our ingenious author performed the greater part 
of his travels on foot; and he himself alludes to 
his circumstance in one of his early works. 
« Countries, says he, wear different appearances |? 
to travellers of different circumstances. A man 1 


who is whirled through Europe in a post- chaise, 
and the pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, 


will form very different conclusions. Haud inex- a 
pertus loquor v. It has been asserted, that he was 
enabled to pursue his travels, partly by deman- 


ding at universities to enter the lists as a disputant , 


by which, according to the custom of many of 
them, he was entitled to the premium of a crown, 
when, luckily for him, his challenge was not 


accepted : so that, as it has been observed, he dis- 
Puted his passage through Europe. 


„ * 
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He had left England with little money; but thelug : 4 
at that time of a rambling disposition, and having 
probably no settled scheme of life, he neither 
foresaw , nor feared any difficulties. He possessed 


also a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, 
and a mind nol easily terrified by danger. Thus 
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qualified, he formed the design of seeing tlie man- 
170 


ners of different countries. He had acquired some 
? T knowledge of the French language, and of mu- 
sick; he played also on the german flute, which 
he found a very useful accomplishment, as at 
times it afforded him the means of subsistence, 
Which all his other qualities would have failed to 
acquire for him. His learning, though not pro- 
found, produced him an hospitable reception at 
most of the religious houses that he visited, and 
bis musick made him welcome to the peasants of 
Flanders and Germany. Whenever I approa- 
ched a peasant's house towards nightfall, » he 

used to say, I played one of my most merry 
tunes, and that generally procured me not only 

2 a lodging, but subsistence for the next day; but 
in iruth, v his constant expression, « I must own , 
} whenever I atlempted to entertain persons of a 
higher rank, they always thought my perfor- 
mance odious, and never made me any return 
for my endeavours to please them ». 


On his arrival at Geneva, it is said he was re- 
commended as a travelling tutor to a young man 
of mean birth and sordid disposition, who, after 
he had arrived at years of maturity, unexpec- 

: tedly came into possession of a considerable for- 
tune. With this person our author proceeded to 
A the south of France, where a disagreement arose 
between the tutor and pupil, which ended in their 
parting from each other. Once more our ill- 
fated traveller was left to encounter the difficulties 
of a friendless stranger in a foreign country. 
He had by this time satisſied his curiosity, and 
accordingly bent his steps towards Eugland , 
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where he arrived some time about the year 2 


1797. 


His situation was now altered, but not impro- | 


ved. He was still a stranger, and still destitute. « The 
world was all before him, » but the means of 
present subsistence were not easy to be obtained. 

He applied to several apothecaries to be received 
as a journey man; but his broad Irisli accent, and 
uncouth appearance, operated against his recep- 


tion. In this forlorn state he was at length obliged Z 
io submit to the humble condition of an assistant 
in the laboratory of a chymist near Fish-street 7 
Hill. From this drudgery he was released by the 7 
kindness of his friend Dr. Sleigh, who received &% 
him into his family, and undertook to support 
him, until some means could be devised for his 
maintenance. In a short lime he accepted the em- 


ployement of usher to a boarding-school, kept by 
Dr. Milner, a dissenting teacher, at Peckham. 


Though this station, when viewed in its proper 
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light, can be esteemed neither dishonourable, nor 


disgraceful, yet, it is remarkable, it was the only 


one which Goldsmith shrunk from the recollec- ? 


tion of, when healtained a more prosperous state. 


It is imagined , that while he was usher io 
Dr. Milner , he first engaged in the pursuits of lit- 
teralure. The earliest performance by him, now 


to be discovered, is, The Memoirs of a Protes- 
tant, condemned to ihe galleys of Prance for his 
religion, wrillen by himself, Translated from the 
original, just published at the Hague, by James 
Willington; 17558, two volumes 1 2mo, for which 
Mr. Edward Dilly paid him twenty guineas. In 
1759 appeared An Enquiry into the presenlSlale 


* 


Fear 


he same year he began The Bee, a weekly pu- 

blication, which ceased at the end of eight num- 
npro- bers. He also engaged as an assistant in the Criti- 
« The q cal Review; and it was the merit which he dis- 
ns of covered in criticising a despicable translation of 
ined. 7 Ovid's Fasli, by a pedantic schoolmaster, and 
eived his above mentioned Enquiry inlo the State of 
„and Learning in Europe, which first introduced him 
ecep- 2} lo the acquainlance of Dr. Smollet, who was then 
bliged publishing The British Magazine: for that work 
istant our author composed several of his Essays and 
street Tales, which he afterwards collected in a sepa- 
by the rale volume. | | | 
oo * In the commencement of his literary career, 
dd YA I he delermined 1o observe the rules of the stric- 

lest economy, and took a lodging in Green-Ar=— 
©) bour Court, in the Old Bailey, where the greater 
ptby part of his moat wy „ 
ham. Part ol ms most successful pieces were wrillen. 
a 13 He had been introduced to Mr. N ewberry, a man 

ho truly deserved the eulogium bestowed by 
PORE 4 Dr. Warburton on the booksellers in general, as 
> only E el 5 OKSCIIC _— 8 f r | 
collec. eg lne best judges and rewarders of meril; he 
state. W by him employed to write in the Public Led- 
mY ber the Chinese Leliers, afterwards collected un- 
1er 10 der the lille of The Citizen of the World : and 
of lit- +3500n afler he obtained the friendship of Samuel 
now Johnson, who encouraged him in his pursuils, 
roles- applauded his exertions, and occasionnally assis- 
or his Med him with his advice. 
8 I Goldsmith however, did not soon emerge 
Thick from obscurily. He continued m his humble 
e NY abode in Green-Arbour Court, until about the 
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of Polite Learning in Europe: and in october of 


middle of the year 1762, when he removed to 
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more convenient lodgings in the Middle Temple. 
His name was still but little known, except among 
the booksellers, until the year 1965, when his 


genius displayed itself in its full vigour by the . 


publication of The Traveller, or a Prospect of 


Sociely; a poem begun in Switzerland, and wllich 'F 


was revised by Dr. Johnson, who pronounced 
his eulogium on it: That there had not been so 
fine a poem since Pope's time. 1 


In the year 1767, our author , who had now | 


assumed the little of Doctor, made his first, and, 


probably, his only effort towards obtaining a per- 
manent establishment. On the deach of Mr. Mace, 
Gresham Professor of Civil Law, he became a 


candidate to succeed him; but without success. In I bo 
1768, his first play, The Good Natured Man, 


was acted at Covent-Garden, with less approba- 
tion than it deserved. Dr. Johnson's opinion of 


this performance was, thad it was the best co- 


medy that had appeared since the Provoked Hus- 
band; and that there had not been of late an 
such character on the stage as that of Croaker. In * 
the succeeding year he had the honorary profes- 
sorship of History in the Royal Academy confer- 
red on him; and in this year his beautiful poem 
The Deserted Village, was first printed. His co- 
medy , She stoops io conquer, was received with 
uncommon applause, contrary to the expectation 


of Mr. Coleman who thought this piece would not 1 


succeed; and Goldsmith's pride was so hurt by 


the severity of Mr. Coleman's opinion, that it en- 


lirely put an end to his frienship for him. 


The success of this comedy produced a most 3 
illiberal personal attack on the author in one of 
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mple. A the publick prints. Enraged at this abusive publi- 
calion, Goldsmith repaired to the house of the 


mong 35 


n his publisher, and afler remonstrating on the mali- 


y che Sniiy of this allack on his character, began 10 apply 
>ct of his cane io the shoulders of the publisher , who 
hich making a powerful resistance, from being the de- 
fensive, soon became the offensive combatant. 
Dr. Kenrick, who was sitting in a private room 
of the publisher's, hearing a noise in the shop, 

came in, put an end to the fight, and conveyed 
now the Doctor to a coach. 


With respect to the Vicar of Wakefield, it is 
> certainly a composilion which hasjustly meriled 
the applause of all discerning readers , as one of 
= the best novels in the English language. The dic- 
lion is chaste, correct, and the scenes it exhibils 
are ingeniously variegated with humour and sen- 
timent. The hero of the piece displays the most 
Shining virtues that can adorn relalive and sc- 
cial life: sincere in his profession, humane and 
generous in his disposition, he is himself a pat- 
tern of the character he represents, enforcing that 
excellent maxim, that example is more powerful 
man precepl. His wife is drawn as possessing 
many laudable qualiſicalions, and her prevailing 
passion for external parade, is an inoffensive foi- 
= ble, calculated rather to excile our mirth , than 
incur our censure. The character of Olivia, the 
i Vicar's eldest daughter, is contrasted with that of 
by © Sophia the younger; the one being represented 
as of a disposition gay and volatile, the other as 
rather grave and steady, though neither of them 
2 *eems to have indulged their peculiar propen- 
aIly beyond the bounds of moderation. 
2 
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Upon a a review of this excellent production, 
it may be truly said, that it inculcates the purest 


lessons of moralily and virlue, free from the ri- 
gid laws of stoicism, and adapted io attract the 
esleem and obseryalion of every ingenuous mind. 


It excites not a thought that can be injurious in 
iis tendency, nor breathes an idea that can offend ©: 


the chastest ear. 


The estimation in which Goldsmith was held 
by the booksellers was become so great, that he 
was solicited lo engage in a variety of works, 
some of which, it cannol be denied, were execu- 


ted in a hasty and slovenly manner. His repula- 7 


tion however was but litile diminished to the end 


of his life. 


His emoluments were very great; and had he 
possessed only a small portion of prudence, he 


might have ensured that independence, the want 


of which embittered his latter days, and coalri- | 


buted in some measure to shorlen his life. 


His generosity , not to call it profusion, was 
without bounds ; and he had constantly a set of 
miserable dependanls, whose wants he supplied, 
even to the distressing himself. He had also un- 
fortunately contracled a habit of gaming, with 
the arls of which he was very liule acquainted ; 
and consequently became the prey of some who 
were unprincipled enough to lake advantage of 
his ignorance. An habilual carelessness with res- 


pect to money matters, at all times appears to have 


been his predominant failing. Though, as already 
observed, the emoluments arising from his wri- 
tings were very greal, yet his income bore no 
proportion to his expences. He became embar- 
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on, rassed in his circumstances, and in consequence 
» +49 . . 

rest uneasy , freiful and peevish. To this was added 
gg a violent strangury, with which he was some 
the 


_ years afflicted, and which, with other misfor- 
tunes, brought on a kind of habitual despondency. 
In this state he was attacked by a nervous fever, 
2+ which, being improperly treated, terminated in 
his dissolution the 4th of april, 1774, in the 
» forly-fifth year of his age. It was first intended 
by his friends to bury him in Westminster Ab- 
bey; his pall was to have been supported by 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Louth, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the Honourable Mr. Beauclerc , Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke], and Mr. Garrick ; but a slight in- 
ppection into his affairs showed the impropriety of 
that design. He was therefore privately interred , 
in the burial ground belonging to the Temple; 
Where Mr. Hugh Kelly, Messrs. John and Robert 
Day, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Etherington , and Mr. 
': Hawes, gentlemen, who had been his friends in 
life, attended his corpse as mourners, and paid 
* the last tribute to his memory. 


Dr. Johnson's character of Goldsmith, as an 
aulhor, a few years after his death, is highly ho- 
nourable to him. « He was, says thal admirable 
Writer, a man of such variely of powers, and 
such felicity of performance, thai he always see- 
med 1o do best, thal which he was doing; a man 
who had the art of being minute without tedious- 
ness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance , 
exact without conslraint, and easy without 
wWeakness v. ; 


1 » "x hy * 
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Mr.Boswell has also portrayed our author; and 
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some of his traits of his character will be readil v 
recognized by his surviving friends. « No man 


had the art of displaying with more advantage, as 
a writer, whatever litlerary acquisition he made. 
Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. His mind resem 


bled a ferlile, but thin soil. There was a quick, 
but not a strong vegetation , of whatever chanced 


to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be 
struck. The oak of the forest did nol grow there; 
but the elegant shrubbery , and the fragrant par- 
terre appeared in gay success1on. It has been ge- 


nerally circulated and believed, that he was a 
mere fool in conversation; but, in trath , this has 
been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a 


more than common share of that hurry of ideas 
which we often find in his countrymen, aud 
which somelimes produces a laughable confu- 


sion in expressing them. He was very much what 


the French call wn &tourdi; and from vanily , 


CCC 


and an eager desire of being conspicuous where- 


ever he was, he frequently lalked carelessly, 


without knowledge of the subject, or even with- 
out thought. His person was short; his coun- 
lenance coarse and vulgar; his deporlment that 


of a scholar , aukwardly affecting the easy gentle- 


man. Those who were in any way distinguis- 
hed, excited envy in him to so ridiculous an ex- 


_ cess , that the instances of it are hardly credible. 


He, I am afraid, had no setlled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutini- 
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zed; but his affections were social and generous; 


and When he had money, he gave it away very 


liberally. 


A few years afler his death a monument, by 


* 


Nollykens, was erected in Westminster Abbey, 
by a collection made by his friends; and upon it 
is inscribed the following epitaph, Written by Dr. 
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Samuel Johnson. 


OLIVARII GOLDSMITH 
POETAE, PHYSICI, HISTORICI , 
QVI NVLLYVM FERE SCRIBENDI GENVS 
NON TETIGIT, 
NVLLVM QVOD TETIGIT NON ORNAVIT; 
SIVE RISVS ESSENT MOVENDI, 
| SIVE LACHRYMAE, 


AFPECTYVVM POTENS, AT LENIS DOMINATOR}; 


INCENIO SVBLIMIS, VIVIDVS, VERSATILIS 
ORATIONE GRANDIS, NITIDVS, VENVSTVS 
HOC MONVMENTO MEMORIAM COLVIT 

SODALIVM AMOR, _ 
AMICORVM FIDES, 
LECTORVM VENERATIO. 
NATVS HIBERNIA, FORNEIAE LONFORDIENSIS 
IN LOCO CVI NOMEN PALLAS, 
NOV. XXIX. MDCcxxIX. 
EBLANAE LITERIS INSTITVTVS, 
OBIIT LONDINT, 


- APR. IV. MDCCLXXIV. | 
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pe very dull without a cngtouboardity: The 


a husbandman, and the father of a family. 
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. E RE are a hundred faults in this thing, I 
and a hundred things might be said to prove 7 5 
them beauties. But it is needless: A book may 3 
be amusing with numerous errors, or it may 5 
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hero of. this piece unites.in himself the three 
greatest characters upon earth; he is a priest, 


He is .drawn as ready to teach, and ready to 
obey, as simple in affluence, and majestick 
in adversity. In this age of opulence and re- 


: LEP: 
finement, whom can such a character please? 


Such as are fond of high life, will turn with 
disdain from the simplicity of his country 
fre-side ; such as mistake ribaldry for hu- 
mour , will find no wit in his harmless con- 
versation ; and such as have been taught to 
deride religion, will laugh at one whose chic? 
stores of comfort are drawn from futurity. 
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OF 
WAKEFIELD, 


A TALE. 


iest, CnAay. I. The description of the ſamily of Ma- 
nily. A kefield in which a kindred liteness prevails as 
y to i well of minds as f persons. 

tick 

bs 2 1 WAs ever of opinion that the honest man 
| 8 E who married, and brought up a large family , did 
8e? 


; more service than he who continued single, and 
1th 4 only talked of population. From this motive, I 
try had scarce taken orders a year, before I began 
au- io think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
bu- wife as she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine 
to dlossy surface, but for sucli qualities as would wear 
well. To do her justice, she was a good-natured no- 


ty lable woman; and as for breeding, there were few 
1 RP” 


country ladies who at that time could shew more. 
She could read any English book without much 
2} g$pelling; but for pickling, preserving, and coo— 
kery , none could excel her. She prided herself 
much also upon being an excellent. contriver in 


hood. The year was spent in a moral and rural 


grations from the blue bed to the brown. 


see us. Some of them did us no great honour by 
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house-keeping; yet I could never find that we p 
grew richer with all her contrivances. bs, 
However, we loved each other tenderly, and 
our fondness increased as we grew old. There was 
in fact nothing that could make us angry with the 
world, or each other. We had an elegant house, I. 
situated in a fine country, anda good neighbour- 7 


amusement; in visiting our rich neighbours, and 
relieving such as were poor. We had no revolu- 
tions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our ad- 
ventures were by the fire-side, and all our mi- 


As we lived near the road, we often had the, 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our goose- 
berry wine, for which we had great reputation; 
and I profess with the veracity of an historian, 
that I never knew one of them find fault with it. 
Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, without any help from 
the herald's office, and came very frequently to 


these claims of kindred; for, literally speaking, 
we had the lame, the blind, and the halt, amongst 
the number. However, my wife always insisted” 
that, as they were the same flesh and blood, they 
should sit with us at the same table. So that, if we 
had not very rich, we generally had very happy 
friends about us; for this remark will hold good 
through life, that the poorer the guest, the beiter 
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we pleased he ever is witli being treated: and as some 
Amen gaze with admiration at the colours of a tu- 
and lip , and others are smitten with the wing of a but- 
was , Merfly, so I was by nature an admirer of happy 
the 1 human faces. However, when any one of our re- 
use, lations was found to be a person of a very bad 
ur- character, a troublesome guest, or one we desired 
aral 1 to get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever 
and took care to lend him a riding- coat, or a pair of 
blu- 7 boots, or sometimes an horse of small value; 
ad- 4 and I always had the satisfaction of finding he 
mi- never came back to return them. By this the 
house was cleared of such as we did not like; 
but never was the family of Wakefield known 
do turn the traveller or the poor * out 
of doors. 
| Thus we lived several years in a state of much 
"= happiness; not but that we sometimes had those 
. little rubs which providence sends to enhance the 
om 3 value of its favours. My orchard was often rob- 
wo bed hy school-boys, and my wife's custards plun- 
by 1 dered by the cats or the children. The Squire 
ng, of would sometimes fall asleep in the most pathelick 
parts of my sermon, or his lady return my wife's 
ed } Civilities at church with a mutilated curtesy. But 
1ey We soon got over the uneasiness caused by such 
we accidents, and usually in three or four days 
py began to wonder how they vext us. 
od My children, the offspring of temperance, as 
2 Ibey were educated without 8oftness, so they were 
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at once well formed and healthy ; my sons hardy 3 f 
and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming, *: ; 
When I stood in the midst of the little circle, 
which promised 10 be the supports of my decl. 
ning age, I could not avoid repeating the famous 
story of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry II! 
progress through Germany, while other courtiers } 
came wilhtheir treasures, brought his thirty-two | 
children, and presented them to his sovereign as 
the most valuable offering he had to bestow. In 
this manner, though I had but six, I considered 
them as a very valuable present made io my coun- 
try, and consequently looked upon it as my debtor. 
Our eldest son was named George, after his un- 
cle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second 
1 


child, a girl, I intended to call, after her aunt, 
Grissel ; but my wife, who, during her pregnan- 
cy, had been reading romances, insisted upon her 1 
being called Olivia. In less than another year we 
had a daughter again, and now I was determined 
that Grissel should be her name; but a rich rela- 
tion taking a fancy to stand godmother , the girl - 
was, by her directions, called Sophia; so that we 
had two romantick names in the family; but I 
solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses was 
our next; and after an interval of twelve years, 
we had two sons more. © 
It would be fruitless to deny my exultation 5 
when I saw my little ones about me; but the va- A» 
nily and the satisfaction of my wife were even 
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excess in eicher, and I have often seen tho 
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greater than mine. When our visitors would 
usually say: (Well, upon my word, Mrs. Prim- 


rose, you have the finest children in the whole 
country »y.,—« Ay,neighbour », she would answer, 
«they are as heaven made them, handsome enough, 
if they be good enough; for handsome is that 
handsome does v. And then she would bid the 
girls hold up their heads; who, to conceal nothing, 
were certainly very handsome. Mere outside is 80 
very trifling a circumstance with me, that I should 
scarcely have remembered to mention it, had it 
not been a general topick of conversation in tlie 
country. Olivia, now about eighteen , had that 
luxuriancy of beauty with which painters gene- 
rally draw Hebe; open, sprighlly, and com- 
manding. Sophia's features were not so striking 
at first; but often did more certain execution, for 
they were soft, modest, and alluring. The one 
vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts 
successively repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features; at least it was 80 
with my daughters. Olivia wished for many 
lovers; Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often 
affected from too great a desire to please; Sophia 
even represl excellence from her fears to offend. 
The one entertained me with her vivacity, when 
I was gay; the other with her sense, when I was 
serious. But these qualilies were never carried to 
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exchange characters for a whole day together. A A of 
suit of mourning has transformed my coquet into | 
a prude, and a new set of ribbands has given her | 
younger sister more than natural vivacity. My 
eldest son George was bred at Oxford, as I in- 
tended him for one of the learned professions. My 
second boy Moses, whom I designed for business, 
receivedasort of miscellaneous education at home. 
But it would be needless to attempt describing 
the particular characters of young people that had 
seen but very little of the world. In short, a fa- 
mily likeness prevailed through all; and, properly 
speaking, they had but one character, that of 
being all equally generous , credulous , simple, 
and inoffensive. 


CHAP. II. Family misfortunes. The loss of © 
fortune only serves io increase the pride of *' 
the worthy. 3 


Tan temporal concerns of our family were 
chiefly committed to my wife's management; 

to the spiritual, I took them entirely under my 
own direction. The profits of my living, which 
amounted to about thirly-iive pounds a year, I made 
over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of 
our diocese; for, having a sufficient fortune of my 
own, I was careless of lemporalities, and felt a 
secrel pleasure iu doing my duly without reward. 
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I4 so set a resolution of keeping no curate, and 

er. A ; being acquainted with every man in the parish; 
into chorting the married men to temperance , and the 


n her chelors to matrimony : so that in a few years 


was a common saying, that there were three 
in- & ange wants at Wakefield, a parson wanting 
. My pi ide, young men wanting wives, and ale-houses 
ness, wanting customers. 


ome. 4 Matrimony was always one of my favorite to- 


bing picks, and I wrote several sermons to prove its 
t had utility and happiness: but there was a peculiar 
1 fa- 


tenet which IJ made a point of supporting; for I 
erly | maintened with Whiston , that it was unlawſul 
it of for a priest of the church of England, after the 
ple, 3 death of his ſirst wiſe, to take a second: or, to 
4 express it in one word, I valued myself upon 
Fn a strict monogamist. 

IT was early initiated into this important dispute , 
* Jon which so many laborious volumes have been 
written. I published some tracts upon the subject 
myself, which, as they never sold, I bave the 
consolalion of thinking are read only by the happy 
3 Few. Some of my friends called this my weak 


EI 3 side; but alas! they had not like me made it the 
1. i subject of long contemplation. The more I reſlec- 
ich 


4 ted upon it, the more important it appeared. I 
even went a step beyond Whiston in displaying 
7 my principles : as he had engraven upon his wi- 
2 fe's tomb that she was the only wife of William 
© Whiston, so I wrote a similar epit:þh for my 
3 
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wife, though still living, in which I extolled hel * 
prudence, economy, and obedience till death; ww” 
and having got it copied fair, with an elegant * . 
me, it was placed over the chimney- piece, where 1 
it answered several very useful purposes. Ii ad- 
monished my wife of her duty to me, and my fide- 
lity to her; it inspired her with a passion for fame, . 
and constantly put her in mind of her end. 1 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage * 
so often recommended, that my eldest son, just S 
upon leaving college, fixed his affections upon the 3 
daughter of a neighbouring clergyman , who was 
a dignitary in the church, and in circumstances 
to give her a large fortune; but fortune was her 
smallest accomplishment. Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all, except my two daughters, 
to be completely pretty. Her youth, health, and 
innocence , were still heightened by a complexion 
s0 transparent, and such an happy sensibility of 
Jook , as even age could not gaze on with indiffe- 
rence. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I could make 
aà very handsome settlement on my son, he was 
not averse to the match ; so both families lived ſo- v 
gether in all that harmony which generally prece- 
des an expected alliance. Being convinced by ex, 
perience , that the days of courtship are the most 
happy of our lives, I was willing enough to leng- 3 
then theperiod;and the various amusements which 3 
the young couple every day shared in each others 
company, seemed to increase their passion. We 
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ed be, were generally awaked in the morning by mu- 
deall sick, and on fine days rode a hunting. The hours 


at fra. petween breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted 
Where 30 dress and study: they usually read a page, and 
It ad- hen gazed at themselves in the glass, which even 


y tide- 1 philosophers might own often presented the page 
fame, of grealest beauty. At dinner my wife took the 


Jead; for, as she always insisted upon carving 


rriage * thing herself, it being her mother's way , 
„ just she gave us upon these occasions the history of 
on the every dish. When we had dined, to prevent the 


O Was 3 adies leaving us, I generally ordered the table to 


ances be removed; and sometimes, with the musicx- 
s her Anaster's assistance, the girls would give us a very 
ilmot © agreeable concert. Walking out, drinking tea, 
ters , Feountry—dances , and forfeits, shortened the rest 
„and ol the day, without the assistance of cards, as I 
xXxion hated all manner of gaming, except backgammon, 
ty of at which my old friend and I sometimes took a 
liffe- wo- penny hit. Nor can J here pass over an omi- 
nake nous cireumstance that happened the last time we 
played together. I only wanted to fling a quatre, 
I and yet I threw deuce ace five times running. 

ece- : Some months were elapsed in this manner, till 
„er- at last it was thought convenient to fix a day for 
most the nuptials of the young couple, who seemed ear- 
eng- nestly to desire it. During the preparations for the 
hich wedding, I need not describe the busy impor- 
1er s P ; tance of my wife, nor the sly looks of my daugh- 
We 7 ters : in fact, my attention was fixed on e 
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most violenty attached to the contrary ener 


ted for the ceremony, we agreed to Aren the 
subject at large. | 
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object, the completing a tract which I intended 7 

Shortly to publish in defence of my fayourite prin 
ciples. As I looked upon this as a masterpiece poll 
for argument and style, I could not in the pride of 
my heart avoid shewing it to my old friend Mr. 
Wilmot, as I made no doubt of receiving his bu 
probation; but too late I discovered that he was 


ww 
1 LE. 


with good reason, for he was at that time actually 3 F 

courting a fourth wife. This, as may be expec- T 
ted, produced adispute attended with some acri- 3 | 
mony , which threatened to interrupt our inten- 
ded alliance : but on the day before that appoin- $ 


It was managed with proper apirit on both si- 
des: heasserted that I was heterodox , I retartell 1 
me charge: he replied, and I rejoined. In the 
mean time, while the controversy was hottest, 4 q 
was called out by one of my relations, who, 
with a face of concern, advised me to: give up 1 
the dispute, and allow the old gentlemen to bea 4 
husband, if he would, a least till my son's wed- 1 
ding was over. « How », cried I, «relinquish ine 
cause of truth , and let him be a husband, already) 1 
driven tothe very verge of absurdity! You might 2 
as well advise me to give up my fortune as my J 
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argument ». — « That fortune », replied my 


friend, «I am now sorry to inform you is almost 5 
nothing. Your merchant in town, in whose hands 


ended, 


th si. 
tor! led! 
In che 


test. I Ee both families when I divulged the 
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Pour money was lodged, has gone off, to avoid a sta- 


zute of bankruptcy, and, it is thought, has not left a 
n illing in the pound. I was unwilling to shock you 


in the family with the account vill after the wed- 
1 
fing: but now it may serve to moderate your wr ath 


in the argument; for, | suppose, your own pru-— 


4 flence will enforce the necessity of dissembling, 
at least till your | son has the young lady's fortune 


760 


echre 9. — K Well », returned I, « if what you 


: ? 2 me be true, and if I am1o be a beggar, il shall 
e make me a rascal, or induce me to disavow 


oind my principles. F'll go this moment and inform the 
POLN- 


* the , company of my circumstances; and as for the ar- 


su ument, I even here retract my former conces- 
sions in the old genileman's favour, nor will I 
| FO him now to by a husband either de jure, de 
+facto, or in any sense of the expression v. 

It would be endless to describe the different 


nevs of our misfortune ; but what others felt was 
| alight to what the young lovers appeared to endure. 
Mr. Wilmot, who seemed before sufficiently in- 
clined to break off the match, was by this blow 
soon determined: one virtue he had in perfection, 
Which was prudence, too often the only virtue 
| Gat is left us unimpaired at seyenly—lwo. 


* 


0 en eee 4 
Cnayr. III. 4 migration. The fortunate. eur? 12 
eumslances of our lives are generally found a 


last to be of our own cps. Of 


'(. 
Tan only hope of our family n now was 5, that te 3 4 
report of our misfortunes might be malicious or 
Premature: but a leiter from my agent in town * 
soon came with a confirmation of ever) 7 particu. 4 
Tar. The loss of fortune to medi alone Would FL 
have been triſling; the ouly uneasiness keit Was 7 
for my family, who were to be humble without. p 
such an education as could render them callous} 
10 contempt. | 2 

Near a fortnight passed away beforeT auempied I 
10 restrain their affliction; for premature conso- 

lation is but the e of sorrow. During 3 
ihis interval, my thoughts were employed on some 
future means of supporting them; and at last a 
small cure of fifteen pounds a year was offered 2 
me in a distant neighbourhood, where could still 
enjoy my principles without molestation. With 5 
this proposal I joyfully closed, having deter- 
mined to increase my salary by managing a little 
farm. | | 
Having taken this resolution, my next care was f 
to get togelher the wrecks of my fortune; and all g ö 

debts collected and paid, out of fourteen thou- 

sand pounds we had but four hundred re- 
maining. My chief attention thereſore was now 


8 


CY 


„ 
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A 0 bring down the pride of my family to their cir- 
te. pen for I well. knew, that aspiring beg- 
wild 4 ary is wretchedness itself. & You cannot be igno- 

| ant, my children » cried I, « that no prudence 
Sf ours could have prevented our late misfortune; 
hat the 4 hut prudence may do much in disappointing it's 
fects. We are now poor, my fondlings, and 
wisdom bids us conform to our humble situation. 


ous or 


0 Let us then, without repining, give up those 
Would splendours with which numbers are wretched, 
elt was and seek in humbler circumstances that HON: 
ithou! | with which all may be happy. The poor live Plea- 


allous Santly without our help, and we are not so im- 
perfecily formed as to be incapable of living 
3 ithout theirs: No, my children, let us from this 
moment give up all pretensions to gentility; we 


uring have still enough left for happiness, if we are wi- 
some se, and let ns draw upon content for the defi- 
last , Ciencies of fortune „. 


fered As my elddest son was bred a scholar, I deter- 
I still wined to send him to town, where his abilities 
ith = might contribute to our support and his own. The 
' 2 separation of friends and families is, perhaps, 
little one af tlie most distressful circumstances atten— 
dant an penury. The day soon arrived on which 
we were to disperse for the first time. My son, 
d all alter taking leave of his mother and the rest, who 

minzled their tears with kisses, came to ask a bles- 
sing from me. This I gave him from my heart, 
and which, added to five guineas, was all the pa- 
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hensions from throwing him naked into the: am- 


me, filled us with apprehension ; and the gries of 5 | 
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ture retreat, and we put up for the night at an 
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trimony I had now to bestow. « You are going, 7 
my boy » cried I, 4 to London on foot, in the * 
manner Hooker, your great ancestor, travelled 2 
there before you. Take from me the same horse 
that was given him by the good bishop Jewel, this | 
staff; and take this book too, it will be your comfort ME 
on the way; these two lines in it are worth a mil. 

lion: I habe been young, and now am old, yet 
never saw I the righteous man forsaten, or his | 
seed begging their bread. Let this be your cons Þ 
lation as you travel on. Go, my boy, whatever he # 
thy fortune, let me see thee once a year ; still keep 
a good heart, and farewell », As he was possest F 
of integrity and honour, I was under no appre- 


phitheatre of life; for I knew he would ac Wed F 
part, whether he rose or fell. 1155 

His departure only prepared the way for our 
own, which arrived a few days afterwards. The 
leaving a neighbourhood in which we had enj oed 
80 many hours of tranquillity , was not without a 7 
lear,which scarcely fortitude itself could suppress. 
Besides, a journey of seventy miles to a family * 
that had hitherto never been above ten fromho- © 


the poor, who followed us for some miles, con- 3 
tributed to increase it. The first day's journey F 


brought us in safety within thirty miles of otrr fu- 


obscure inn in a village by the way. When we 9 
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Pere shewn a room, I desired the landlord, in 
Iny usual way, to let us have his company, with 


A 3 rhich he complied , as what he drank would in- 
velled © ease the bill next morning. He knew, however, 
horse Pe whole neighbourhood to which I was remo- 
|, this Wing > particularly Squire Thornhill , who was to 
mfort de my landlord, and who lived within a few 
2 mil. iles of the place. This gentleman he described 


"# yet s one who desired to know little more of the 
L N # : ; 
o Jo World than the pleasures it afforded , being parti- 
8 Fularly remarkable for his attachment to the fair 


For de | ex. He observed that no virtue was able to resist 
© keep his arts and assiduity , and that there was scarce 
ossest farmer's daughter, within ten miles round, but 


ppre. hat had found him successful and faihless. 
Thougli this account gave me some pain, it had a 


am- 5 

good very diſſerent effect upon my daughters, whose 
features seemed to brighten with the expectation 

hg of an approaching triumph; nor was my wife less 


The res and confident of their allurements and vir- 
| oed e. While our thoughts were thus employed, the 

s. entered the room to inform her husband, 
4 {that the strange gentleman, who had been two 


outta 


Iress: 
mily days in the house, wanted money, and could not 
TION satisfy them for his reckoning. « Want money ! 


os of replied the host, that must be impossible; for it 
con. Was no later than yesterday he paid three guineas 
to our beadle to spare an old broken soldier that 
Fney 2: : 

was to be whipped through the town for dog- 


fu en i 
it an stealing v. The hostess - HOWSVer „süll persisting in 


n we 


or another, when I begged the landlord wou 


\ 


| cried he, & happens still more luckily than I ho- 2 


benefactor , in order to repay him as soon as pos- 
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her first assertion, he was preparing to leave thy 
room, swearing that he would be satisfied one way 
introduce me to a stranger of so much charity» $ 
he described. With this he complied, shewing in 3 
a genileman who seemed to be about thirty, dres® 
in clothes that once were laced. His person wi I 
well formed, and his face was marked will | 
the lines of thinking. He had something short and 
dry in his address, and seemed not to understand 
ceremony, or to despise it. Upon the landlord: F 

leaving the room, I could not avoid expressin; } 
my concern to the stranger at seing a gentleman ® 
in such circumstances, and offered him my purs 7 1 
to satisfy the present demand. & I take it with all} 1 
my heart, Sir v, replied he, « and am glad that: ? 

late oversight in giving what money I had abou 7 
me, has shewn me there is still benevolence lei 3 
among us. I must, however, previously entrea! ? 
being informed of the name and residence of my 3 : 


sible ». In this I satisfied him fully, not only men- A. 
tioning my name and late misfortunes, but the“ 
place to which I was going to remove. This v. 


ped for, as I am going the same way myself, 
having been detained here two days by the floods, 
which, I hope, by to-morrow will be found Pas- 3 
sable v. I testified the pleasure I should have in 4 
his company, and my wife and daughters joining 


3 


ave thi 
won 1 


arity a 


ving in 


„ dreif retire and take refreshment against the fatigues 
ir rs 4 the following day. | 
d will The next morning we all set forward bn : 
wed and! ly family on horseback, while Mr Burchell, 
rs1an, ur new companion, walked along the footpath 
dlord the road side, observing, with a smile, that as 
resin Ne were ill mounted, he would be too generous 
U "WIN t attempt leaving us behind. As the floods were 
TER: got yet subsided, we were obliged to hire a gui- 
„ith al e, who trotted on before, Mr Burchell and I 
| that 14 10ging up the rear. We lightened the fatigues 
A 0 the road with philosophical disputes, which he 
oh &cmed to understand perfectly. But what sur 
17S) ] rized me most was, that though he was a mo— 
* Yey-borrower „yet he defended his opinions with 
6 pos- much obstinacy as if he had been my patron. 
men- Je now and then also informed me to whom the 
ut the -þ ifferent seats belonged that lay in our view as 
8 „ e travelled the road. « That „, cried he, poin- 
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entreaty, he was prevailed upon to stay to sup- 
er. The stranger's conversation, which was at once 
pleasing and instructive, induced me to wish for 
continuance of it: but it was now high time 


1 Ing to a very magnificent house which stood at 


Th 1 ome distance, « belongs to Mr. Thornhill, a young 
MEN 4 2ntleman who enjoys a large fortune, though 
Apes 4 nlirely dependent on the will of his uncle, Sir 
vs nd William Thornhill , a gentleman , who content 
juin; ba little himself, permits his nephew to enjoy 


Me rest, and chiefly resides in town ». « VVhat » ! 


1 
. 
3 
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cried I, « is my young landlord then the nephon 
of a man whose virtues, generosity , and singu- 
larities are so universally known? I have hear! 1 
Sir William Thornhill represented as one of ih. 4 
most generous, yet whimsical men in the King 

dom; a man of consummate benevolence v. 
« Something, perhaps, ioo much so v, reply 
Mr. Burchell : & at least he carried benevolenc | 
to an excess when young; for his passions wen 
then strong, and as they all were upon the Side 
virtue, they led it upto a romantick extreme. H I . 
early began to aim at the qualifications of the 4 
dier and the scholar; was soon distinguished i“ 
the army, and had some reputation among mend 
learning. Adulation ever follows the ambitious 


3 


1 


4 


for such alone receive most pleasure from ilattery 3 . 
He was surrounded with crowds, who shewel * 
him only one side of their character ; so that h 1 * 
began to lose a regard for private interest in uni 3. 
versal sympathy. He loved all mankind; for for 
tune prevented him from know ing that there were Aa 

rascals. Physicians tell us of a disorder in which? pl 


the whole body 1s so exquisitely sensible, that ths 
slightest touch gives pain: what some have thu 
suffered in their persons, this gentleman felt in 
his mind. The slightest distress , whether real ore ; 
fictitious , touched him to the quick; and his soul 
laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseric) 
of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it will be ea- 
sily conjectured he found numbers disposed to sol- 


, 
- 
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ephenf it: his profusions began to impair his fortune, 


ing” not his good—nature, that, indeed, was seen 
"as to increase as the other seemed to decay: he grew 
of th 4 1provident as he grew poor; and though he talked 
| Ling ke a 3 of sense, his actions were those of a 
> V. = ool. Still, however, being surrounded with im- 
pls dortunity, and no longer able to satisfy every 
blend equest that was made him, instead of 1207ey he 
$ wer $2Ve promises. They were all he had to bestow , 
32 1 4 and he had not resolution enough to give any man 
pain by a denial. By this means he drew round 


ne. FF. | 
he sd Pim crowds of dependants, whom he was sure 
* q 1 #0 disappoint , yet wished to relieve. These hung 


nend Pon him for a time, and leſt him with merited 

OY Teproaches aud contempt. But, in proportion as 

be became contemptible to others, he became 

alter). 

Ws 4 espicable to himself. His mind had leaned upon 
wel 

Wb Meir adulation; and, that support taken away, he 
at h. 6 

in um! ould find no pleasure in the applause of his 

| earl, which he had never learnt to reverence. The 


or f O01 

World now began to wear a different aspect; the 
e Wert? 
niche lattery of his friends began to dwindle into sim- 


ple approbation. Approbation soon took the more 


hat they 
Sun Friendly form of advice; and advice, when rejected, 
felt 11 ver begets reproaches. He now therefore found , 

* A hat such friends as benefits had gathered rind 
_ im, were by no means the most estimable: he now 
lis 

. Found, that a man's own hear 

liserieh t must be ever given 


d gain that of another. I now found , that — that 
but 1 forgot what IL was going to ah ve ; in 


Te Vicar of Wakefield. — 
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short, Sir, he resolved to respect himself, and 
laid down a plan of restoring his falling fortune 
For this purpose, in his own whimsical manner, 
he travelled through Europe on foot; and befor 4 
he attained the age of thirty, his circumstance; | 
were more aſſluent than ever. At present, mere. 
fore, his bounties are more rational and moderate 3 
than before; but still he preserves the character 
of an humorist, and finds most pleasure in ec- 4 
centrick virtues ». a 3 
My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Bur: 3 
chell's account, that I scarce looked forward as " 1 
went along, till we were alarmed by the cries ol 1 
any family; when, turning, I perceived my young. 3 
est daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, b 
thrown from her horse, and struggling with ile 1 
torrent. She had sunk twice, nor was it in m 
power to disengage myself in time to bring he 
relief. My sensations were even too violent to 
permit my attempting her rescue: she must lan 
certainly perished, had not my companion, per- 
ceiving her danger, instantly plunged in to her 
relief, and, with some difficulty, brought her in 
safety to the opposite shore. By taking the cur reit * 
a little farther up, the rest of the family got safely 1 
over; where we had an opportunity of joining our l 
acknowledgments to hers. Her gratitude may be 0] 
more readily imagined than described: she thanked} Ci 
her deliverer more with looks than words, and 
continued to lean upon his arm, as if still willing 


— 
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o receive assistance. My wife also hoped one day 
A > have the pleasure of returning his kindness at 
Her own house. Thus, after we were refreshed 
before 3 t the next inn, and had dined together, as Mr. 
Stance; | Burchell was going to a different part of the coun- 
„there. Fry, he took leave, and we pursued our journey. 


If, ant 
ortune,” 
anner, 


oderale 3 y wife observing as we went, that she liked him 
aracter/xiremely, and protesling thai if he had birthand 
in ec- fortune io entitle him tomatch inlo such a family 


as ours, she knew no man she would sooner fix 
r. Bur: upon. I could not but smile to hear her talk in this 
las we fofty strain: one almost at the verge of beggary , 
ries al hus to assume language of the most insulling af- 
young. fluence, might excite the ridicule of ill- nature; 
lream, but I was never much displeased with chose harm- 


ith the | less delusions that tend to make us more © happy- 
in my 


ng her 


ent 1 . | 
t have Jonar, IV. A proof that even the humbles! 


per- 3 fortune may grant happiness , which depends 
to her not on circumslances, but constitulion. 


her in 


IT. place of our new retreat was in a little 


urreit: 

zafel, neighbourhood, consisting of farmers who tilled 
ng our their own grounds, and were equal strangers to 
lay be opulence and poverty. As they had almost all the 
anked conveniencies of life within themselves, they sel- 


dom visited towns or cities in search of super 
fluiuies. Remote from the polite, they still relained 


8, and 


villing 


A 
— 
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the primeval simplicity of manners, and, Frugalby, E 
long habit, scarce knew that iemperance was a vir. 
tue. They wrought with cheerfulness on days of | 
labour; but observed festivals as intervals of idle 
ness and pleasure. They kept up the Christmas ca- 
rol, seni true-Jove-knols on Valenline-morning, 
eat pancakes on Shrove-lide, shewed their wit on y 
the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts o 
Michaelmas-eve. Being apprized of o approach, f 
the whole neighbourhood came out & meet heir 
minister, drest in their finest clothes, and pre 
ceded by a pipe and tabour: a feast also was pro- 
vided for our receplion, at which we sat cheer- F 
Tully down ; and what the conversation wanted in 55 
Wit, was made up in laughter. * 
Our liule habitation was situated at the ſoot of ( 
a sloping hill, shellered with a beauliful under- ' ni 
wood behind, and a praitling river before; on on? de 
side a meadow, on the other a green. My farm i | 
consisted of about twenly acres of excellent land, d 
having given an hundred pounds for my prede- 281 
cessor's good-will. Nothing could exceed the neat. 
ness of my litlle enclosnres : the elms and hedge 7 0 
rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. MY 
house consisled of but one story, and was a 
covered wilh thatch , which gave it an air of gr all 11 
snugness: the walls on the inside were niceh a! 
wWhite- washed, and my daughters undertook l, a 
adorn them with pictures of their own designing 
Though the same room served us for parlour on 0 


1gaby 
8a vir. 
lays of I 


f idle- 


aas Ca) 
rning, K 
wit on 
uls on. 3 
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iichen , thal only made it the warmer. Besides, as 

was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, 
) ales, and coppers, being well scoured, and all, 
ZWisposed in bright rows on the shelves, the, eye 
as agreeably relieved, and did not want richer 
Furniture, There were three other aparimenls ,; 
pne for my wife and me; another for, our, two. 


roach, Haughters, within our own; and the third, with 
1 their wo beds, for the rest of the children 

d pre- I The little republick to which I gave laws, WAS, 
pro- Fegulated in the following manner: by sunyr ise 
heer- We all assembled i in our common apartment; the 
Med in bre being previously kindled by the ser vant. After 


volt 94 
nder- 


on one 1 


farm 
land, 

rede- 
- neak 
1edge- | 


7. My 
va 
f greal 
nicely? 
ook 107 


zuing 
Ur ant 1 


3 home to the expecling lauuly ; where smiling 


ve had saluted each other with proper ceremony, 
(ſor L always thought fit to keep up, some mecha- 
mical ſorms of good breeding, without which frees 
om ever destroys friendship) we all bent in gra- 
ilude io hat Being who gave us another day. This 
dus M being performed, my son and I went io pur- 
sue gur usual industry abroad, while my wife 
Land daughters employed themselves i in providing 
breakfast, which was always ready at a certain 
lime. I allowed, half an hour for this meal, and 
an hour for dinner; which time was taken up in 
innocent mirth between my wife and daughters, 
and in philosophical arguments between my son 
and me. | 5 
As we rose with. the sun, so We never P | 
our labours after it was gone down, but returned 


"1 
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looks, a neat hearth, and pleasant fire, were pre (0 
pared for our reception. Nor were we wilhout AS 
guests: s8ometimes farmer Flamborough, our gc 
lalkaitve neighbour, and often the blind pi- 10 
per, would pay us a visit, and taste our goose- * 
berry-wine; for the making of which we had oy 
neither the receipt nor the reputation. These harm. e 
less people had several ways of being good com- n 
pany ; while one played the pipe, the other woultl | je 
sing some a ens, ballad, Johnny Armstrong's If 
Last Goodnight, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. L 
The night was concluded inthe manner we began ; 
the morning, my youngest boys being appointed F * 
to read the lessons of the day; and he that read 
loudest, distinctest, and best, was to have an half. 
penny on Sunday to put in the poor's box. i 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of 
finery , which all my sumptuary edicts could not 
restrain. How well soever I fancied my lectures i ' 
against pride had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters, yet I still found them secreily attached 7” 
to all their former finery; they still loved laces, 1 
| Fibbands, bugles and catgut: my wife herself 
relained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, 
because formerly happened to say it became her. F P 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour 7 , 
served to morlify me: I had desired my girls the || 
preceding night to be drest early the next day; 
for I always loved to be at church a good while 
before the rest of the congregation. They punc- 
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% tnally obeyed my directions ; bat when we were 


re pre 


ilhout 40 assemble in the morning at breakfast, down 
, our, came my wife and daughters, drest out in all their 
d pi- Fformer splendour : their hair plaistered up with 
oose- pomatum, their faces palched to taste, their trains 


\d los bundled up into an heap behind, and rustling at 
every motion. I could not help smiling at their va- 


harm. 

com- nity, particularly that of my wife , from whom I 
vould 4 Zexpecled more discretion. In this exigence, there- 
rong's fore , my only resource was lo order my son, 


Allen. with an important air, to call our coach. The girls 
were amazed at the command; but T repeated it 


began 
„inled with more solemnily than before. — « Surely, 
read my dear, you jest v, cried my wife, « we can 


walk it perfectly well: we want no coach to carry 
us now v. © You mistake, child », returned I, 


ay of 1 « we do-want a coach; for if we walk to church 
d not in this trim, the very children in the parish 
tures Will hoot after us ». — « Indeed », rephed my 
f my wife, « I always imagined that my Charles was 
\cheg fond of seeing his children neat and handsome 
about him ». — « You may be as neat as you 


Bal. 


aces, 

rself Please v, interrupted I, « and I shall Iove you 
%, 1 She belter for it; but all this is not neatness, but 
her. Wrippery. These ruſſlings, and pinkings , and 


; I paichings, will only make us hated by all the wives 


7IOUr 
Is the of our neighbours. No, my children v, continued 
day; | I more gravely, « chose gowns may be altered into 


something of a plainer cut; for finery is very 


vhile | 
becoming in us, who want the means of 


anc= ® 
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= decency. I don't know whether such flouncing W 
and shredding is becoming even in the rich, if we W 
consider, upon a moderate calculation, that the Ws 
nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed 
ſrom the trimmings of the vain ». 7 
This remonstrance had the proper eſſect; they 3B 
went with great composure, that very instant, to 4 
change their dress; and the next day I had the T 
| salisfaclion of finding my daughters, at their own = 
request, employed in cutting up their trains into 
Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little? , 
ones: and, what was still more satisfactory, the # 
gowns seemed improved by thjs curtailing. x 


3 


CHAT. V. A new'and' great acquaintance in- 1 bu 
zroduced. What we place most hopes pe hu 
generally proves mos! 8880 Si 

Ar a mall distance ok the houes my predeces hu. 

sor had made a seat, overshaded by an hedge of 

haw-thorn and honey-suckle. Here, when the , 

weather was fine, and our labour soon finished, A; 

We usually all sat together, to enjoy an extensive 

landscape, in the calm of the evening. Here 100 

we drank tea, which now was become an occa- | 

sional banquet ; and as we had it but seldom, u 

diffused a new joy, the preparations for it being no 

made with no small share of hustle and ceremo ou 


ny. On ſhese occasions, our two lilile ones away 


PF 
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ncing Þ Kd for us, and they were regularly served after 
if wel! > had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our 
al the mende. the girls sung to the guitar; and while 
olhed Wy dus formed a litile concert, my wife and I 
= Ml 5 stroll down the sloping field, that was em- 
; they 1 Ilisbed with blue—bells and centaury, talk of 
- % r children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze 

1 Wat wafted both health and harmony. h 


d the Y s | | : 
- own In this manner we began to find that every si- 
1 kult ation in life might bring its own peculiar plea- 
res: every morning waked us to arepelition of 


— Wil ; but the evening repaid it with vacant hlarily. 
x It was about the beginning of autumn, on a 
Kliday, for I kept such as intervals of relaxalion 
Fom labour, that I had drawn out my family to 

gur usual place of amusement, and our young 

de in- musicians began their usual concert. As we were 
4p0N , thus engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly by, 
Within about twenty paces of where we were 

| 8 ting, and by its panting it seemed prest hy the 
deces Hunters. We had not much time to reflect upon 
dge of the poor animal's distress, when we perceived the 
n the logs and horsemen come sweeping along al some 
shed, Qistance behind, and making the very path it had 
2NsSIV0 faken. I was instantly for returning in wilh my 
Fe oo Emily; z hut either curiosity or surprize, or some 
occa- ore hidden motive, held my wife and daugh- 
m, it rs lo their seats. The huntsman, who rode fore- 
being most, past us with great swifiness, followed by 
. Pour or five persons more, who: seemed in equal 
Wahl 
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haste. At last, a young gentleman of a more gen 
tcel appearance than the rest, came forward 
and for a while regarding us, instead of pur 
suing the chace, stopt short, and, giving his hor : 
to a ser vant who attended, approached us with & 
careless superior air. He seemed to want no ing | 
troduction , but was going to salute my daughter} 
as one certain of a kind reception; hui they hats 
early learnt the lesson of looking presumpliol 
out of countenance. Upon which he let us Rog 
that his name was Thornhill, and that he wa 
owner of the estate that lay for some extent rom | 
us. He again, therefore , offered to salute the . 
female part of the family; and such was the power 
of fortune and fine clothes, that he found n 
second repulse. As his address, though confident, : 
Was easy, we soon became more familiar; and 
perceiving musical instruments lying near, he 
begged to be favoured with a song. As I did not 
approve of such disproportioned acquainlances, 
I winked upon my daughters, in onder to prevent 
their compliance; but my hint was counieracted * 
by one from their mother ; so that with a cheerful} 
air they gave us a favourite song of Dryden's. 7 
Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted with their 
ens . and whos; and then. took up bl 


7 


q applause with interest, and assured him that his ; | 
0 "if tones were louder than even those of her master. 
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this compliment he bowed , which she re- 
rned with a curtesy. He praised her taste, and 
of pur e commended his understanding: an age could 
iis hor! have made them better acquainted. While the 
s with Ind mother ioo, equally happy, insisted upon her 
t no in dlord's slepping in, and tasling a glass of her 
aughten 1 doseherry. The whole family seemed earnest to 
Ley hal Pease him: my girls attempled to entertain him 
umpli ol ich topicks they thought most modern, while 
J know Ioses, on the contrary, gave him a question or 
he wa $'® from the ancients, for which he had the salis- 
rn 40 action of being laughed at; for he always ascribed 
ate th his wit that laughter which was lavished at 
2s simplicity : my little ones were no less busy, 


power 
md ni d fondly stuck close to ſhe stranger. All my 


Lore gens 
orward! 


lent, ndeavours could scarce keep their dirty fingers 
r; and from handling and tarnishing the lace on his 
ir, he Flothes, and lifting up the flaps of his pocket- 
ic ol holes, to see what was there. At the approach of 
ces, evening he took leave; but not till he had requested 
ov en permission to renew his visit, which, as he was 
_ our landlord , we most readily agreed to. 


erful As soon as he was gone, my Wife called a coun- 
Jen's eil on the conduci of the day. She was of opinion, 
weir "that it was a most fortunate hit; for that she 
p the N had known even stranger things than that brought 
nily; 10 bear. She hoped again to see the day in which 
PET ' we might hold up our heads with the best of 
it his ? them; and concluded, she protested she could see 


no reason why the two Miss Wrinklers should 


Ster. 
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marry great fortunes, and her children get none 1 
As this last argument was directed to me, I pr: 1 as 
tested I could see no reason for it neither, nu f 
why one got the ten thousand pound prize in u 
Jottery , and another sat down with a blank. « Bu 2 
those », added I, « who either aim at husband 
greater than themselves, or at the ten thousan? F 
pound prize, have been fools for their ridiculou 
claims}, whether successful or not v. — & T protes? h 
Charles „, cried my wife, « this is the way ol Un 
always damp my girls and me when we are it} af 
spirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do you! 
think of our new visiter? Don't you think E 
seemed to be good-natured „? — « Immensely $0, g 25 
indeed, Mamma, replied she. « I think he hast 1 
great deal io say upon every thing, and ie neve Ni 
at a loss; and the more trifling the subject, the 3 
more he blk to say; and what is more, I protes 3 
he is very handsome v. — « Yes» , cried Olivia, 4 
« he is well enough for a man; but, for my part, 
1 I don't much like him, he is so extremely im- 
N pudent and familiar; but on the guitar he 3 * 
shocking ». These two last speeches I inter preiel 4 
by contraries. I found by this, that Sophia inte?- -. 
nally despised, as much as Olivia secretly ad- | 
mired him. — « Whatever may be your opinions 
of him, my children », cried I, « to confess 2 
truth, he has not prepossest me in his favour. Dis. | 
proportioned friendships ever terminate in dis-, 


sust; and I thought, notwithstanding all his ease, 
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1 * favour than any thing J had to say could ob- 
brotes iate. Itherefore continued silent, satisfied with 
FF vu. ust having pointed out danger, and leaving it 
to their own discretion 1o avoid it. That virtue 


part 


y im- 
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nat he seemed perfectly sensible of the distance 
detween us. Let us keep to companions. of our 


more contemptible than that of a fortune-hunter , 
ad I can see no reason why fortune-hunting 
yomen should not be contemptible too. Thus, 
best, we shall be contemptible if his views are 
Honourable; but if they be otherwise! I should 
Shudder but to think of that; for though I have 
10 apprehensions from the conduct of my chit 
ren, I think there are some from his character v. 

I would have proceeded, but for the inter- 
ruption of a servant from the Squire, who, with 
his compliments, sent us a side of venison, and 
2 promise to dine with us some days after. This 
ell-timed present pleaded more powerfully in 


hich requires to be ever guarded, is scarce 
{worth the centinel. 


5 VI. The happiness of a country 


fire=stde. 


A. we carried onthe former dispule with some 
| Wales of warmth, in order to accommodale 
5 


50 He 
matlers, it was universally concluded upon, thy! 
we should have a part of the venison for supper, . 
and the girls undertook the task with alacriy bun 
« I am sorry v, cried I, 4 that we have no neigb. Ahe 
bour or stranger to take part in this good cheer el 
feasts of this kind acquire a double relish frone! 
hospitality v. — « Bless me v, cried my wiſe, zun 
« here comes our good friend Mr. Burchell, chi of 
saved our Sophia, and that run you down f mie Pa 
in the argument „. — « Confute me in argument 4 
child »! cried I. « You mistake there , my _ 
I believe there are but few that can do that: | c 
never dispute your abilities at making a goose. se 
pie, and I beg you'll leave argument to me ». Ai} Je 
I spoke, poor Mr. Burchell entered the house 
and was welcomed by the family, who shoot In 
him heartily by the hand, while little Dick os Saf 
ciously reached him a chair. lie 
I was pleased with the poor man's friendsli, N 


4 


Or 


0 


for two reasons; because I knew he wanted mine 10 


and I knew him to be friendly as far as he wa er 
able. He was known in our neighbourhood by di 
the character of the poor Gentleman that woult } | bi 
do no good when he was young, though he wa, fi 
not yet above thirty. He would at intervals tak 

with great good sense; but in general he wa 5: 
Tondest of the company of children, whom he wel | $4 
to call harmless little men. He was famous, | u 
found, for singing them ballads, and telling then « 
stories; and seldom went out without something L 


N th 1 
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1 airh 
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dear Rower. Our cock, which always crew at eleven, 
hat : I now told us il was time for repose; but an unfore · 
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his pockets for them, a piece of ginger-bread, 
or a half- penny whistle. He generally came into 

pur neighbourhood once a year, and lived upon 
he neighbour's hospitality. He sat down to sup- 
ber among us, and my wife was not sparing of 
zer gooseberry wine. The tale went round; he 
zung us old songs, and gave the children the story 
of the Buck of Beverland, with the history of 
Patient Grizel. The adventures of Catskin next 
terlained them; and then Fair Rosamond's 


een difficulty started about lodging the stran- 


1 ger : all our beds were already taken up, and it 
Was too late to send him to the next ale-house. 


In this dilemma, litile Dick offered him his part 


af the bed, if his brother Moses would let him 
lie with him. & And I», cried Bill, « will give 
Mr. Burchell my part, if my sisters will take me 
io theirs v. — Well done, my good children v, 
16s | cried I, & hospitality is one of the first christian 
»d b 
would 4 
le Was 3 
is talk 
e Wy 
e used 
us, 14 
hen 
ethinß 


duties. The beast retires to its shelter, and the 
bird flies to its nest; but helpless man can only 
find refuge from his fellow- creature. The great- 
est stranger in this world was he that came to 
save it. He never had an house, as if willing to 


see what hospitality was left remaining amongst 


us. Deborah, my dear », cried I to my wife, 
« give those boys a lump of sugar each, and let 
Dick's be the largest, because he spoke first». 


52 E 
In the morning early I called out my Whole 


family to help at saving an after-growth of hay; 
and our guest offering his assistance, he was ac. 
cepted among the number. Our labours went on 
lightly, we turned the swath tothe wind; I went 
foremost, and the rest followed in due succes- I 
sion. I could not avoid, however, observing the 1 
ass iduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting my daugh- 
ter Sophia in her part of the task. When he had 


finished his own , he would join in hers, and Fi 


enter into a close conversation: but I had too 3 
good an opinion of Sophia's understanding, and 
Was too well convinced of her ambition, to be 


under any uneasiness from a man of broken Al 


fortune. When we. were finished for the day, er, 
Mr. Burchell was invited as on the night before; 1 
but he refused, as he was to lie that night at a 
neighbour's, to whose child he was carrying a q 


Whistle. When gone, our conversation at supper 
turned upon our late unfortunate guest. « What 
a strong instance v, said I, « is that poor man, 


of the miseries attending a, youth of levity and 3 


extravagance | He by no means wants sense, 
which only serves to aggravate his former folly. 
Poor forloru creature! where are now 4he revel- 
lers, the flatterers, that he could once inspire 
and command ! Gone, perhaps, to atlend the bagnio 
pander , grown rich by his extrayagance. They 


once praised him, and now they applaud the pan- 


der; their former raplures al his wit are now 
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whole Fonverted into Barcasms at his folly 7 he is poor of 
hay; and perhaps deberves poverty; for lie has neither: 
as ac he ambition to.be independent; nor Ale '8hiltvio 
ent on ; pe useful u. Prompted.; perhaps, by svme'secret 
went reasons, I delivered this observation with t6o 
cces- 1 much aerimony, which my Sophia gemly re- 
ig the 3 roved; «VVhatsoever his former conduct maybe, 
zugh- Papa, his circumstances should exempt him front: 
e had ensure how. His present indigence is h suff 
| ad 3 tient punishment fot former folly ; and I' have 
| too heard my Papa himself say, that we should 
| and r our unnecessary blow at a victim 
0 be ver whom Providence holds the scourge 'of 
ken | Ils resentment „. — d Y ou are right, Sophia », 
lay, cried my son Moses, d and one of the: ancients 
ore; Wong. represents so malicious-a conduct-by the» 
at a : atlempis of a rustick to flay Marsyas, whose skin, 
1g a he fable tells us, had been wholly stript off hy 
Per another. Besides, IL dort know-if this poor man's 
hat 7 situation be so bad as my father would represent 
an, it. We are not to judge of the feelings of athers' 
and by what we might feel if in their place. However 
be, | 1 dark the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet 
ly. ſhe animal itself finds the apartment sufficiently 
el- 1 lightsome. And, to confess the truth, this man DN 
ire mind seems fitted to his station; for I never heard 
10 any one more sprightly than he was lo-day, when 
ey he conversed with you v. This was said without 
in- 1 the least design; however it excited a blush, which 
W |} shestrove to cover by an affected laugh, assuring 
5 5 


5 T7,TWEOE VIEXR 5: | 
him that she scarce took any notice of what he upp 
said to her; but that she believed he might onde 
have been a very fine gentleman. The readines 4 
with which she undertook to vindirate herself, 
and her blushing, were symptoms I did not in. $i 
 ternally approve; but. I represt my suspicions. Þ 
„As we expected our landlord the next day, Pte 
my wife went to make the venison pasty : Moses i 
sat reading, while I taught the litile ones: my 4 
danghters seemed equally busy with the rest; 4 
and J observed them for a good while cooking 
something over the fire. I at first supposed they 9 
were assisling their mother; but lite Dick in- * 
formed me, in a whisper , that they were making 
a «wask. for the face. Washes of all Kinds I had 
a natural antipathy to; for I knew that instead 
of mending the complexion , they spoiled it. I 1 
therefore. approached my chair by sly degrees 
tothefire, and grasping che poker, as if it wanted ih 
mending, seemingly by accident, overturned 
the; whole. composition, 2 it was 100 1 10 
mee ee F F 
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W. H E N the morning arrived on which we were ] E 
jo enleriain our young landlord, it may he easily | 
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pposed what provisions were exhausted to 
zake an appearance. It may also be conjzectared 
hat my wife and daughters expanded their gayest 
erself, plumage upon this occasion. Mr. Thornhill came 
not in. Mich a couple of friends, his chaplain and feeder. 
ions. The servanis, who were numerous, he po- 
; day, itely ordered to the next ale-house: but my 
Moses rife, in the triumph of her heart, insisted on 
"2 rf eee them all; for which, by the bye, 

rest; Jie family was pinched for three weeks after. 
king ? vs Mr Burchell had hinted to us the day before, 
they hat he was making some proposals of marriage to 
k in- Miss Wilmot , my son George's former mistress, 
aking 3 his a good deal damped the hearliness of his re- 


hat he! 
| t ono 
240 ines 


[ had 4 eplion : but accident, in some measure, relieved” 
stead 4 dur embarrassment; for one of the company 
it. [ happening io mention her name, Mr. Thornhill 
Trees 4 observed with an oath , that he never knew any 


ated ihing more absurd than calling such a fright a+ 
ned beauty. & For; strike me ugly », continued he, 
2 10 In if I should not find as much pleasure in choosing 
my mistress by the information of a lamp under 
7 24 the clock at St. Dunstan's ». At this he laughed, 
| aud so did We: the jests of the rich are ever 
es! successful. Olivia too could not avoid whispering, 
12 5 loud enough to be heard, that he had an inſinite 
fund of humour. 
Afier dinner I began with my i toast, 
re me Church; for this I was thanked by the chap- 
y-| lain, as he a the church was the only mistress- 
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of: his affections. — « Come. tell ns honestly, it 
Frank v, said the Squire with his usual arch- &; 
ness, & suppose 4the' church, your present mis- 
tress, drest in lawn sleeves, on one hand, and g 
Miss Sophia, with no lawn about her, on the 4 
other , which would you be ſor»? u For both, 
10 be sure n, cried the chaplain. — « Right, þ 
Frank », oried the Squire; « for may this glass & 
suffocate me buta fine girl is worth: all the priest- , r 
craft in the creation. For what are {tithes and J 
tricks but an imposilion; all a-confounded im- 
posture, and I can prove it v». —- 4 wish you þ 
would », cried my son Moses, 4 and I think», 7 
continued he, « that I should be able to answer 
you»; —« Very well, Sup ;:ctied the Squire, 9 i 
who immediately smoked him, and, winking on 
me rest of the company, Ida prepare us for the 
sport: « If yon are for a. cool argument upon 4 
that subject, I am ready io accept the challenge. 
And first, whether are you for managing it ana- 
logically, or dialogically »? I am for managing 
it rationally», cried Moses, quite happy at being I 
permitied to dispute. « Good again „, cried the 4 
Squire, 4 and firslly., of the- first, Lhope you'll 
nol deny that whatever is, is. If you don't grant 
me that, I can go no further v. — Why », re- 
turned Moses, « I think I may grant that, and 
make the. best of it v. —« hope too v, returned 3 
the other, « you'll grant that a part 1s less than 
the whole ».--« I grant that too », cried Moses, 
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estly, it is but just and reasonable ». T hope v, 
arch- ied. the Squire, c you will not deny that the 
mis- vo angles of a triangle are equal to to right 
„md ines v. — « Nothing can be plainer », returned 
n the 1 ae other, and looked round with his usual im- 
both, Jortance. — « Very well », cried the Squire 
1ght, Speaking very quick, « the premises being thus ; 
glass Sitled; I proceed io observe that he concalena- 
ries!- Hon of self-existences, proceeding in a recipro- 
and 4 | duplicale ratio, naturally produce a proble- 
im- waticat dialogism, which, in some measure“ 
you proves that the essence of spirituality May 5e 
1K», Feferred to the second predicable v. — & Hold; 
wer hold v, cried me, other, « I deny that? Do yd 


lire, ink I can thus tamely submit io such heterodex 
g on Qoctrines »? - What », replicd the Squire, 
the zs if in a passion, not submit! Answer me one 


4 lain question: Do you think Aristolle right When 
1 e says, hat relatives are related »? « ndoubted- 
ly v, replied the other. « If so then „, oi ried 
ging ine Squire, « answer me direcily to what 1 pro- 
eing Pose Whether do you judge the analytical in- 
the vesligation of the first part of my enthymem defi- 
ll cient 8eoundum quoad, or grad minus? uud give 
rant me your reasons: give me your reasons, I days 
re- direcily », — % protest v, cried Moses, 1 
| {don't righily comprehend the force of your rea- 
soning: but if it be reduced 10 ohe simple pro- 
position, I fancy it may then have an answer v. 
3 O, Sir , cried the Squire, I amyeur most 
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humble n ,I find you want me to f arwd 
you wilh argument and intellects too. No, Sir] 
there, I protest, you are too hard for me v. Thi | 
effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses hat 
who sat the only dismal figure in a group d 
merry faces: nor did he offer a single syllabli ü 
more during the whole entertainment. 
But, though all this gave me no pleasure, i} 
bad very different effect upon Olivia, who mis 
took it for humour, though but a mere act of ih 
memory. She thought him therefore a very fin? 
gentleman; and such as consider what powerſu his 
ingredients a good figure, fine clothes, and: for be 
tune, are in that character, will easily forgin 
her. Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his res 
ignorance, talked wich ease, and could expatiat se 
upon the common topicks of conversation will For 
fluancy; It is not surprising then ſhat such talen m 
should win the affeclions of a girl who by ed 1 
calion was taught io value an appearance in her- of 
self, and ne to set a value upon it . m 
another. 6 V 
Upon his PRES, , we again entered into: J h 
debate upon the merits of our young landlord. * 
As he directed his looks and conversation to Oli. 
via, it was no longer doubted but that she ot 
the. object hal induced him to be our visiter. Nor 1 I 
did. he, seem to be much displeased at the inno- 
cent raillery of her brother and sister upon this 
occasion. Even Deborah herself seemed io share 


G: : 


1100 
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furniſſſe glory of the day, and exulted in her daugh- 
o, Sirfr's victory, as if it were her own. u And now, 


v. Thy dear », cried she to me, « III fairly own 
Moses Mat it was I that instructed my girls to encourage 
oup ur landlord's addresses. I had always some am- 

SyLlab|Wition , and you now see that I was right: for 


| 4 ho knows how this may end »? « Ay, who 
sure, fl ows that indeed»? answered I, witha groan ; 
ho mis for my own part I don't much like it; and I 
t of *. ould have been better pleased with one that was 
2ry fin poor and honest, than this fine gentleman with 
werft his fortune and infidelity ; for, depend on't, if he 
1d: for the what I suspect him, no free-thinker Shall 
korgin ever have a child of mine. 
is rei « Sure, father », cried Moses, « you are too 
patiat! f severe in this; for heaven will never arraign him 
2 Will L or what he thinks, but for what he does. Every 
talen man has a thousand vicious thoughts, which arise 
edu without his power io suppress. Thinking freely 
her- of religion may be involuntary with this gentle- 
it n man: 80 that allowing his sentiments to be 
wrong, yet, as he is purely passive in his assent, 
nto 2 . is no more to be blamed for his errors, than 
lord. the governor of a cily without walls for the 
Oli. shelter he is obliged to afford an invading enemy oY 
was, 4 « True, my son », cried I; & but if the gover- 
Nor nor invites the enemy there, he i is juslly culpable. 
mo. And such is always the case with those who 
this embrace error. The vice does not lie in assent= 
are # ing to the proofs they see, but in being blind to 
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many of the proofs that offer. Like corrupt jui ek 
1A ges on a bench, they determine right on that pa 
of the evidence they hear; but they will not he 
4 all the evidence. Thus, my son, though our err F 
1. negus opinions be inyoluntary when formed ; 
1 F yet, as we have been wilfully corrupt, or ven 
T negligent in forming hem, we deserve punislf 
ment for our vice, or contempt for our ſolly i F 
My Wife now kept up the conversation, thoug 4 
not the argument: slie observed that several veij | 
prudent men of our acquaintance were fre 
thinkers , and made very good husbauds ; and 
she knew some sensible girls that had skill enouyg b . 
to make converts of their spouses: « And wWIUU4 
knows, my dear », continued she, « what Oli. 
via may be able to do? The girl has a great deal“ 
to say upon every subject, and to my knowledge 
is very well skilled in controversy v. 0 
Why, my dear, what Conlroversy can ae F 
have read»? cried I. « It does not occur to my 
memory, that I ever put such books into her I 
hands: you cerlainuly over =rale her merit . K 
— « Indeed, Papa „„ replied Olivia, she docs}? 
not: I have read a great deal of controversy. I 
have read the disputes between Thwackum and 
Square, the controversy between Robinson Cru- +: 
soe and Friday the savage; and I am now em- & 
ployed in reading the controversy in Religions | 
Courtship ». — « Very well», cried I, « that's a 
good girl; I lind you are perfecily qualikied ſor a 
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e Þil, and Was at once so out of theway,, aud yet 


© sensible, that I loved, laughed at, and pilied 
| him. My only dislike arose from an altachment 


a Alo Spread upon the. hay, while Mr. Burchell 
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king! 'converts, and so go help your poker 
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HAP. . VIII. An amour "which promises Tillle 
; good fortune, yet may be n of much. 


. 3 eu, 
LEE next morning we were Again visited by 


Mr. Burchell, though I began , for certain rea- 
ns, to be displeased with the frequency of his 
turn; but I could not refuse him my company 
Ind fire-side. It is true his labour more than re- 
uited his entertainment; for he wrought among 
with vigour, and, either in the meadow or at 
e hay-rick, pul himself foremost. Besides, he had 
ways something amusing lo say that lessened our 


discovered to my daughter : he would, in a 


N esting manner, call her his little mistress; and 
[When he bought each of the girls a set of ribhands, 


gers was the finest. I knew. not how, but he 
gvery day seemed 1o become more amiable , his 


Wit 10 improve, and his simplicity to assume che 
guperior airs of wisdom. . 


Our family dined in the field; and we. sal, or 
cher reclined, round a temperale, repast, our 


6 


| quillity. « 1 never sit thus » „says 


„% HE VICARA 
gave cheerfulness to the feast. To heighten ua 


satisfaction, two blackbirds answered each ot. 


from opposite hedges, the familiar red-breah 
came and picked the crumbs from our hande 
and every und seemed but the £9, of tra 

ophia „ «þ 
I think of the two lovers, 80 8weetly describ 
by Mr. Gay, who were struck dead in ex 


other's arms under a barley-mow. There is «þ 


mething so pathetick in the description, that 
have readit an hundred times with new rapture 
— « In my opinion v, cried my son, « the find 


strokes in that description are much below tha 


in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The 'Romy 
poet understands the use of contrast better; 


upon that figure, artfully managed, all streng 


in the pathetick depends v». — « It is remark - 
ble v, cried Mr. Burchell, & that both the pod 
you mention have equally contributed to ini - 


duce a false taste into their respective connlrie 


by loading all their lines with epithets. Men 
little genius found them most easily imitated j 
their defects; and English poelry , like that 
the latter empire of Rome, is nothing at prese 
but a combination of luxuriant images, withol 


plot or connexion; a string of epithets that in 
| prove the sound, without carrying on the sens 
But, perhaps, Madam, while I thus repreher 


others, you'll think ii just that I should give the! 


an opportuniiy to retaliate 3 - and indeed I har 
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ade this remark only to have an opportunity of 
uroducing to the company a ballad, which, 


hate ver he itsother defects , is, L think, at least 
ee from those I have mgatigned 1. 


« Toxx, gentle hd of tl. 
And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the- vale 
With hospitable ray. 


4. For here forlorn and Jost I treada . 
With fainting steps, and slow, 

Where wilds imeagurably Ws! 
Seem lengiheping as I go »-. 


« Forbear, my son », the hermit erjes, 
To tempt the dangerous, _ s 
For vonder faithless. phantom W 
To lure thee: ta thy, doom. 


« Here to the houseless child of Re 
My door is open still; |: 

And thqygh my portion is hut gcant;. 
I give it with good. will. 1:2 


Then zurn to-night ,and freely share 
Whate ler my cell bestowùs;. wo Fi 

M ruahy courh/ and, frugal fare, 
My, blessing, andrepose. A 
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c No- flocks that range the valley free; P 


0 slaughter I condemn © © x 


" Taught by that Power that pities me, | 


Learn io pity them. L 


« But for the doi 's grassy eile; 
— guihless feast 1 bring; l 

A scrip with herbs and fruits «nppty'®, 
And water from the spring. 


« TbFn pilgrim , turn, thy cares forego; 


All earth-barrr cares are ne 
Mari Wäfits bat litile here below , 4 
Nor wants that little Tong v. 


soft as the dewꝰ from heav'n dezcenids, | 
His gentle accents fell: 
The modest slranger lowly bends, 
And follews lo the cell. 


Far in d Wiltierness ob cure 
... The lonely "mans oh wy? © 
A refuge to the ritighb'ring * 0 A 
And Strangers led'avtriy:”': / 


No-stores beneath its humble Hatch 
Requir'd a masier's care: 

The Wieket, op hing with a lach, 

Receiv'daihe harmless Pair: 


. 


— 
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And row ;/ When busy crowds retire” © 
To take their ey\ning'test, © 
The hermit trimm'd his liule fire; 2 
Aud cheer'd his pensive guest : 


Aud:zpread dus vegetable store, 
And. gally pres dt and-amil'd; 


And, skillid, in legendary lore: 


The ling'ring hours beguil d. 


Around in sympathetick mirth-! 4 » 
Its tricks the kitten tries 
The cricket chirrups in the heart; 
The crackling faggot i\Hes: 


But nothing could a charm impart - 
To soothe the stranger's woe; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began ta flow. 


His rising eares the hermit. py'd, 
_ Withranswering care opprest : 
« Aud whence, unhappy youth», heery'd, 
„ The 8orrows of thy breast? 


« From beiter habitations spurn'd, 
Reluctant dost thou rove? ' 
Or grieve for friendship unreturn'@, | 
Or uuregarded love? 2 


66. 
Aas the joys that fortune brings 
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Are triſling, and decay: ; 
And those who prize the paltry things:,' 
More trifling still than they. -. 


« And what is friendship bit. N ya 
A charm.ihat lulls to Heep; 
A shade has follows wealthlor fam é: 
Bit leaves te wretch to weep ? 


« And lo is still: an emptier od nqꝗαe, 
The haughty fair one's jest: 
On eatthurigedn;; or only found 
To warm the turile's nest. 


« For shame, fond youth, thy sorrow e ban, 


And spurn the sex v, he said? 
But, While he spoke, a rising bluskh 
His love - lorn guest betray d. 


Surprisd, he sees new beauties riss 
Swift mantling-to-the:wiew; 


Like colours oer the morning skies, 


As bright, as transient ioo. 


The bashfulf look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarmj; 
The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in all her charmes. 


vs 


2a Wee 


. 2 ei e 
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And »< « Ah! forgive ea, stranger rude; 3 


A. reich forlomn v, cher dd, 
« Whose Ly unhatlow'dihas intrude.” 
Where h 14v'2 Aud, yu geside. 


Wade eimaidetrghtraurned if » 
_ : Whom. love has taught tolsiray; 


; Who zeeks for rest, but finds despair 


Companion of hey, v. 


« My father liv'd beside the Tyne ; - : » 
A wealthy.lotd: was: he 310 111 


He had but onlyung. / 


To vin me from his tender eee „ 
Unnumber d guitors came; 

Who prais d me for imputed. 8 be 
And felt or feign'd a flame. 


« Bach hour à mexcenary-erowl-: ; :'{ 
With righest proffars stroue: 

Among the rest young Edwin bow'd, 
But never talk d of love. 


« In; humble. simplest habit clad'; © - / 
No wealch nor power had he; 

Wisdom and worth were all he . be 
But these were all io me. 


8 
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9 And all his wealll was mark das mine 
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& The blossom bpehing tothe Gay, Dir Pf <1 
„Tue des bf Helw'n Teffn 'H,“ 1 
Could mought of purity dibpMy ; So „ 1 
Jo emulate" His mind. 


The dew; the blossdm on tlie tres“ | 

--With-chkrazs inbonstänt sie: A* 

Their Phar nis wers his; but} Woe te me! T?“ 

Their comvancy: was mins. 

« For still T d bach Kckle art:! 
Ilmporiunate and wa; 

And, while His passion touch d my heart, 
1 I 2 


n 
T 2 . 
. . 


& Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride; 

And sought a solitade forlorn, 
In seerst where he died. 


And Wel my He' shall pay: 
TIl seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch nie Where he lay. 


« And tliere forlorn;' despafring, hid, 
I'll lay me dewn; and die: 
"Twas 80 for me that Edwin did; © 
And so for him will Þ. 
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. © Forbid it heay'n »! the hermit ery'd, 
DirA B And clasp'd-her to his breast. 

| x The wondring fair one turn'd to chide, 
Wo W * 8 __ * Pres- 'S 


TS FEW! * + 


| 7 Turn, pling; ever dear , 
Muy charmer, turn, to see 
hy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
me!! Restor'd to love and thee. 


* 
* 6% 4 R * ++ 1 
1 2 4 + 4 +4 * 


go 44+ - 


e Thus let me hold the io my heart, 
And ev'ry care reight 

{An shall we never, never part, 
art, "My life, — my dl Gat' mine? 


PEPE IT £3 z {ef 
ww _ . — * 


No, never, from this hour to part, 
we'll live and love so true; ; 
The sigh that rends my constant heart 
** * Shall borer thy Edwin's s too v. . 
5 10 : 


{while this ballad was x reading, ly seem 5 
to mix an air of tenderness with ;her ap- 


14 % 1 1.3% 

obation.., But, our tranquillity, was soon dis- 
| prbed 1 by the repart « of a gun just by us; and im- 
i edialg] I. after; E * was seen bursting through 
| 3 5 Age, to take u „dhe game he had killed; 
his 5 ports an 1 was | e Squire- s chaplain, yho . 


d shot one of the, blackbirds that, 89 agreeably 
| Lertained us. Ef loud a report, and 80 near, 
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quest of the chaplain, as Well as her sister had il 


starlled my ee and I. could perceive: thal 
Sophia in the fright had thrown herself into, 
Mr. Burchell's arms for protection. The gentle. 
man came up, and asked pardon for having dis 
turbed us, affirming that he was ignorant of our 
being so near. He therefore sat down by my 
youngest daughter, and, sportsman like , offered 4% 
her what he had killed that morning. She wa 
going to refuse; but a private look from her mo- 
ther soon induced her to correct the mistake, and & 
accept his present, hough with some reluctance, In. 
My wife, as usual, discovered her pride in a p 
whisper , obserying that Sophy had made acon- gg, 


bc 


the Squire. I suspected , however, with more pro 
bability , that her affections, were placed: pond 
different object. The chaplain's errand was top 
inform us, that Mr. Thornhill had provided-mu4 
sick and refreshmenls, and intended that ow | 
giving the young ladies a ball by moon-light , off 
the grass- plot before our door. & Nor can I depp, 7 
continued he, but I have an interest in being bhi 
first to deliver this message, as I expecl for 1 my my 
reward to be honoured with Miss Sopliia's 8 hani] q 
as à partner v. To this my girt replied , "that'; fl p 
should have no objection, if she could do it wit 
honour | q « ' But here 3 525 continued ce, 0 is lie: 


TEENS 
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e what r. Burchell returned her a compliment for her 
into tentions; but resigned her up to the chaplain, 
ande- dding that he was to go that night five miles, 
g dis Seing invited to an harvest supper. His refusal ap- 
of our Seared to me a little extraordinary , nor could I 
7 mY onceive how so sensible a girl as my youngest 
fler el tould thus prefer a man of broken fortunes to 
e Wal dne whose expeclalions were much greater. But 
r mo- Ss men are most capable of distinguishing merit in 
e, and 4 vomen, so the ladies often form the truest judg- 
tance. ments of us. The two sexes seem placed as spies 
> IN ! pon each other, and are furnished with diffe- 
a con. gent abilities, adapted for mutual inspeclion. 
had oi 4 | | efron | 

e pro 
pon 1 
was to» 
d mu 4q 
; night} 
ht, ou | | 
leny) Mx. Burchell had scarce taken leave, and So- 
being Phia consented to dance with the chaplain , when 
or mf my litile ones came running out to tell us that the 
s hani Squire was come, with a crowd of company. 
hat be Upon our return , we found our landlord, with 
it Wit couple of under-gentlemen and two young la- 
te is Mies richly dressed, whom he introduced as wo- 
rho haſhmen of very great distinction and fashion from 


4 . 
y , andſown. We happened not to have chairs enough 


, 4 


elits v. for the whole company; but Mr. Thornhill im- 


* 
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a Ap. IX, Tivo di of great aut ts 
troduced, Superior finery ever seems to confer 
superior breeding. | 


72 een = 
medialely proposed, that every genileman shall 
sit in a lady's lap. This I positively objected u 
notwithstanding a look of disapprobation frouſ 
my wife. Moses was therefore dispatched to bor # 
row a couple of chairs; and as we were in way 
of ladies to make up a set at country-dances, l 
wo gentlemen went with him in quest of a con 1 
ple of partners. Chairs and partners were so 
provided. The gentlemen, returned with m. 
neighbour Flamborough's rosy daughters, flaunt 1 
ing with red top-knots: but au unlucky circun 
slance was not ad verted to; though the Miss Flan Z 
| boroughs were reckoned the, very best dance 4 
in the parish, and understood the jig and i} 
round-about to perfection, yet they were tolal) 
unacquainted with country-dances. This ai fin 
discomposed us: however; after a little Shovi 
and dragging, they at last went merrily on. 0 
musick consisted of two fiddles, with a-pipe an 
tabour. The moon shone bright; Mr. Thoruhif 
and my eldest daughter led up the ball, to it 
great delight of the speclators; for the neighbour I 
hearing what was going forward, came floch in 2 
about us. My girl moved with so much grace au _ 
vivacily , hat my wife could not avoid discover : 
a 

a 

B 


hs 


ing the pride of her heart, by assuring me 
that, though the little chit did it so cleverly , al 
the steps were stolen from herself. 'The ladies« 
the town strove hard to be equally easy, b 
without success. They swam ,sprawled, languisl 
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d, and frisked; but all would not do: the gazers 
Indeed owned that it was fine; but neighbour 
oled to lamborough observed that Miss Livy's feet 
n fro eemed as pat to the musick as ils echo. After 
: 0 bon the dance had continued about an hour, the two 
_ hs ladies, who were apprehensive of catching cold, 
ces . tl moyed 1o break up the ball. One of them, I 
fa co thought, expressed her sentiments upon this 
50 wh occasion in a very coarse manner, when she 
Hh 1 observed that , by the living jingo, she was all 
; aun ofa muck-sweat. Upon our return to the house, 
15 ng we found a very elegant cold supper, which 
s Flany Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be brought with, 
dance J him. The conversation at this time w 
um e conversation at this Ume was more 
and i reserved than before. The two ladies threw my 
: anf girls quite into the shade; for they would talk of 
nothing but high-life, and high-lived company; 
with other fashionable topicks, such as pictures, 
taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses. Tis 


true, they once or twice morlified us sensibly by 


Shai 


Ware 


pe an 


or ahif 


i 5 0 . . . 
to i the surest symptom of their distinction, (though 


bo I am since informed that swearing is perfectly 
ae unfashionable.) Their finery , however, threw a 

| veil over any grossness in their conversation. 
scover My daughters seemed to regard their superior 
8 wy accomplishments with envy ; and what appeared 
” g ; amiss was ascribed to tip-top quality breeding. 

1 But the condescension of the ladies was still 
wo . i Superior 1o their other accomplishments. One of 
gu The F icar of WH akefield. 7 


. * 
— eee e er ede 3 ate 


| | clipping out an oath; but that appeared to me as 


— y 


them observed that, had Miss Olivia seen a lit 
more of the world, it would greatly umprov F 
her. To which the other added, that a single | 
winter in town would make her litile Sophi ar 
quite another thing. My wife warmly assented 
to both; adding, that there was nothing she more 
_ ardently wished than io give her girls a single 
winler's polishing. To this I could not help re- 
plying, that their breeding was already superior We 
to their fortune; and that greater refinement ny 
would only serve io make their poverty ridicu- em] 
lous, and give them a taste for pleasures hel as 
had no right to possess. — « And what pleasures », carr 
cried Mr. Thornhill, « do they not deserve 10 
possess, who have so much in their power to} of | 
beslow ? As for my part », continued he, c my 
fortune is pretty large: love, liberty , and plea- and 
aure, are my maxims; but curse me if a settle-] wif 
ment of half my estate could give my, charming 
Olivia pleasure , it should be hers; and the only | Sen: 
favour I would ask in return, would be to add 
myself to the benefit „. I was not such a stran- sun 
ger to the world as to be ignorant that this was the Þ wa: 
fashionable cant to disguise the insolence of the J kep 
basest proposal; buiF made an effort to suppress I 50 1 
my reseniment. « Sir „, cried I, « the family Þ we! 
which you now condescend to favour with your | obj 
company , has been bred with as nice a sense of the 
honour as you. Any attempts to injure that, may pas 
be auended with very dangerous consequences. the 
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FX onour , Sir, is our only possession at present, 
and of that last treasure we musl be particularly 


Nite 
row 
in viel 


plus Fareful ». — I was soon sorry for the warmth 
ted ith which I had spoken this, when the young 
ore zentleman, grasping my hand, swore he com- 


nended my spirit, though he disapproved my 
re- zuspicions. & As to your present hint v, conti- 
rior mued he, « I prolest nothing was farther from 
ent my heart than such a thought. No, by all that's 
icu- Fempling, the virtue that will stand a regular siege 
hey was never to my taste; for all my amours are 
s», carried by a coup de main v. | 
1% The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant 
of the rest, seemed highly displeased wilh this 
last stroke of freedom, and began a very discreet 
and serious dialogue upon virtue: in this my 


cle 


ea- 

tle- 4 wife, the chaplain, and I, soon joined; and the 
ing] Squire himself was at last brought io confess a 
wy sense of sorrow for his former excesses. We 


dd Þ talked of the pleasures of temperance, and of the 
m- sun-shine in the mind unpolluted with guilt. I 
he | was so well pleased, that my litile ones were 
he Þ kept up beyond the usual time, to be edified by 
ess so much good conversation. Mr. Thornhill even 
ly went beyond me, and demanded if I had any 
ur Þ objection to giving prayers. I joyfully embraced 
of Þ the proposal, and in this manner the night was 
iy passed in a most comfortable way, till at last 
s. me company began to think of returning. The 

ladies seemed very unwilling to part with my 
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daughters, for whom they had conceived a pai 
ticular affection, and joined in a request to bar incec 
the pleasure of their company home. The 'Squirs wh 
Seconded the proposal, and my wife added het 
entrealies; the girls loo looked upon me as 1 
they wished to go. In this perplexity I made tw atgu! 
or three excuses, which my daughters as readi 1 9 
removed; so that at last I was obliged to give ak 
peremptory refusal ; for which we had nothing ligb⸗ 
but sullen looks and short auswers the whole day} 
ensuing. | | IS. | Bu 

| une: 
CHAT. X. The family endeavour to cope n than 
their bellers. The miseries of the poor whe £ a-pi 
they atlempt io appear above their cireunif trull 
Slances. . 15 coul 

| | 110 

| I No began to find that all my long and pain a 8 
ful lectures upon temperance , siniplicity and it n 
contentment, were entirely disregarded. The di- | out 
tinctions lately paid us by our betlers awake ner 
that pride which I had laid asleep, but not re the 


moved. Our windows again, as formerly, werd 10 

filled with washes for the neck and face. The wi 
sun was dreaded as an enemy to the skin without by 
doors, andthe fire as a spoiler of the complexion ha 
within. My wife observed, that rising too early m 


would hurt her daughters eyes, that working af. ho 
ter diuner would redden their noses, and she cou] 
Yn vi 
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har inced me that the hands never looked so white 
Squirk s when they did nothing. Instead, therefore, of 
d he$2:15hing George's shirts, we now had them new 
as modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing upon 
e ty(Falgut- The poor Miss Flamboroughs, their for- 
ad; ner gay companions, were cast off as mean ac- 
CER Auaintance, and the whole conversation ran upon 
thing 23:gh-bfe and high-lived company, with pictures, 
eday aste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses. 

But we could have born all this, had not a for- 
; une-telling gipsy come 1o raise us into perfect 
sublimity. The tawny sibyl no sooner appeared, 
than my girls came running to me for ashilling 
a- piece to cross her hand wilh silver. To say ths 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, and 
could not help gratifying their request, because 
I loved to see them happy. I gave each of them 
in a shilling ; though, for the honour of the family, 


a Par, 


ain 
and it must be observed, that they never went with- 
di- out money themselves, as my wife always ge- 


ke f nerously let hem have a guinea each, to keep in 
re their pockets; but with strict injunction never 
ere to change it. After they had been closetted up 
he with the fortune- teller for some time, I knew 
dbu by their looks, upon their returning, that they 
on had been promised something great. — « Well, 
my girls, how have you sped? Tell me, Livy, 
af. has the fortune-teller given thee a penny-worth » ? 
1-ſj — « I protest, papa », says the girl with a se- 

rious face, « believe she deals with somebodx 
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| that's not right; for she positively declared, {ly 
I am to be married to a great Squire in less tha 

a lwelve-month v». — „Well; now, Sophy, m 
child », said I, «and what sort of a husband art 
you to have v? — 4 Sir», replied she, « I am filled 
have a Lord soon after my sister has — hort 
the Squire v». — « How », cried I, « is that al had 
you are to have for your two shillings! FI Hips; 
Lord and a Squire for two shillings! You fools, wed f 
I could have promised you a Prince and a Nabob be | 
for half the money ». | : 
This curiosity of theirs, however, was atlend- 5 

ed with very serious effects : we now began to com 
think ourselves designed by the stars to some- : al 
thing exalted, and already anticipated « our future mor 
grandeur. | my 
It has been a Wend limes observed, and II gell 
must observe it once more, that the hours we 
pass with happy prospects in view, are more Þ 


o del 
and e 

bone: 
bnotl: 


Pleasing than those crowned with fruition. In the p sal 
firsl case, we cook the dish to our own appetite; e 
in the latter, nature cooks it for us. It is im- rat 
possible to repeat the train of agreeable reveries un 
we called up for our entertainment. We looked 5 

1 


upon our forlunes as once more rising; and as 
the whole parish asserted that the Squire was in Þ 5? 
love with my daughter, she was actually so with 
him; for they persuaded her into the passion. In 
_ this agreeable interval, my wife had the most 
lacky dreams in the world, which slie took care 
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1, ho tell us every morning, with great solemnity 
s thaWnd exactness. It was one night a coffin and cross- 


bones, the sign of an approaching wedding; at 
bnother time she imagined her daughters' pockets 
illed with farthings, a certain sign they would 
:hortly be stuffed with gold. The girls themselves 
Had their omens : they felt strange kisses on their 
ips; they saw rings in the candle; purses bounc- 
2d from the fire, and true-love-knols lurked in 
he bottom of every tea- cup. 

Towards the end of the week we received a 
end- . ard from the town ladies, in which, with their 
n to] compliments, they hoped to see all our family 
at church the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning I could perceive , in consequence of this, 
my wife and daughters in close conference to- 
gether, and now and then glancing at me with 
looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere , 
ore | Thad strong suspicions that: some absurd propo- 
the © sal Was preparing for appearing with splendor 
te; the next day. In he evening they began their ope- 
n- radions in a very regular manner, and my wife 
ies | undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when 
ed I seemed in spirits, she began thus: —« I fancy, 
as Charles, my dear, we shall have a great deal of 
in | good company at our church to-morrow v. — 
h „Perhaps we may, my dear », returned 1 
n 4 though you need be under no uneasiness about 
t hat, you shall have a sermon whether there be 
e or not ». = « That is what I expect», returned 
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she: & but I think „my dear, we ought to appear 


there as decenily as possible; for who knows 
what may happen »? == « Your precautions », 


replied I, & are highly commendable. A decent 
behaviour and appearance in church is what" 
charms me. We should be devout and humble | 
cheerful and serene ». == « Yes », cries she, 
« I know that; but I mean we should go there 
in as Proper a manner as possible, not altogether 
like the scrubs about us ». — « You are quite 
right, my dear », returned I, « and I was going 
10 make the very same proposal. The proper man- 
ner of going is to go there as early as possible, 
10 have time for meditation before the ser vice 
begins ». — « Phoo, Charles », interrupted she, 
« all this is very true; but not what I would be 
at. I mean, we should go there genteelly. Lou 
know the church is two miles off, and I protest] 
I don't like to see my daughters trudging up tf 
their pew all blowzed and red with walking, aud 
looking for all the world as if they had been] 
winners at a smock race. Now, my dear, my 
proposal is this: there are our two plough-horses, 
the colt that has been in our family these nine 


years, and his companion Blackberry, that has 


scarce done an earlhly thing for this month past. 


They are both grown fat and lazy. Why should 
they not do something as well as we? And, let 
me tell you, when Moses has trimmed them a 
little, they will cult a very tolerable figure . 


ice 


he, 
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lest 
10 creased when all was finished, and no appear 
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ther do comply. The next morning I perceived them 
uiteſ ; * 
ing 8 as might be necessary for the expedition; but as 
lan. I found it would be a business of time, I walked 
Jle, en fo the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the 
reading-desk for their arrival; but not finding 


them come as I expected , I was obliged to begin, 
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To this proposal I objected , that walking would 


Fe twenly times more genteel than such a paltry 


nveyance, as Blackberry was wall- eyed, and 
e colt wanted a tail; that they had never been 


- J * - 
Proke to the rein, but had an hundred vicious 


ricks ; and that we had but one saddle and pil- 
ion in the whole house. All these objections, 


however, were over-ruled ; so that I was obliged 


ot a litile busy in collecting such materials 


and went through the service, not without some 
uneasiness at finding them absent. This was in- 


ance of the family. I therefore walked back by 
the horse-way, which was five miles round, 


though the foot-way was but two; and when got 


about half-way home, perceived the procession 
marching slowly forward towards the church; 
my son, my wife, and the two little ones, exalted 
upon one horse, and my two daughters upon 
the other. I demanded the cause of their delay ; 
but I soon found by their looks they had met 
with a thousand misfortunes on the road. The 
horses had at first refused to move from the door, 
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till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to beat thenff 
forward, for about two hundred yards, wil 
his cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife's pillio 


broke down, and they were obliged to stop . cher 
repair them before they could proceed. Afle Mr. 
that, one of the horses took it into his head VAN 


stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties coull 
prevail with him to proceed. It was just recc 
vering from this dismal situation that I found 
them; but perceiving every thing safe, I own 
their presenl mortification did not much dis- 
please me, as it would give me many opportu- 
nities of future triumph, and teach my daugh- | 
ters more humility. | 


aw * 


C HA. XxI. Die family still resolve io hold up 
their heads. 


. happening on the next 
day, we were invited to burn nuts and play 
tricks at neighbour Flamborough's. Our late mor- 
tificalions had humbled us a little, or it is pro- 
bable we might have rejected such an invita- 
tion with contempt ; however, we suffered our- 
selves to be happy. Our honest neighbour's goose 
and dumplings were fine; and the lamb's-wool 
even in the opinion of my wife, who was a 
connoisseur, was excellent. It is true, his man- 
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er of telling stories was not quite : 80 owell. They 
ere very long and very dull, and all. about 
mself; and we had laughed at them ten times 
fore : however we were kind enough to laugh 
them once more. 
Mr. Burchell , who was of - party, was 
ways fond of seeing some innocent amusement 
ping forward , and 851 the boys and girls io blind 
an's buff. My wife too was persuaded to join 
the diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think 
de was nol yet too old. In the mean time, my 
zighbour and I looked on, laughed at every 
at, and praised our own dexterity when we 
rere young. Hot cockles succeeded next, ques- 
ons and commands followed that, and last of 
|, they sat down to hunt the slipper. As every 
r80N may not be acquainted with this primeval 
astime, it may be necessary to observe, that 

this play all the company plant themselves 
ta ring upon the ground, all, except one who 
ands in the middle, whose business is to catch 
shoe, which the company shove about under 
heir hams from one 1o another, something like 
weaver's shultle. As it is impossible, in this 
ze, for the lady who is up, to face all the com- 
any at once, the great beauly of the play lies 
i hitting her a thump with the heel of the slioe 
n that side least capable of making defence. It 
ras in this manner that my eldest daughter was 
emmed in, and thumped about, all blowzed, 


* — p 

- * 1 — 
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ground for some time, as if actually petriſi 


saying: « We were thrown from our horses 
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in Spirits and bawling for fair play, witha vol 
that might deafen a ballad-singer ; when, couff 
sion on confusion, who should enter the roc 
but our two great acquaintances from town, Lat 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilelmina Ame 
Skeggs! Description would but beggar , therefa 
it is unnecessary to describe this new mortilig 
tion. Death! to be seen by ladies of such hif 
breeding in such vulgar attitudes! Nothing bei 
could ensue from such a vulgar play of Mr. Flay 
boroughͤ's Proposing. We seemed struck tot 


with amazement. 3 

Tlie two ladies had been at our house to see 
and finding us from home, came after us hithe 
as they were unezasy to know what accide 
could have kept us from church the day befor 
Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, and d 
livered the whole in a summary way, on 


At which account the ladies were greatly coi 5 
| e fe ; e that 

cerned; but being told the family received n 3 
hurt, they were extremely glad : but being i * 
ſormed that we were almost killed by the fright ie 
they were vastly sorry: but hearing that we ha : ip 
a very good night, they were extremely gli Ys 
again. Nothing could exceed their complaisane . 
to my daughters; their professions the last even B 


ing were warm, but now they were arden 2 
They protested a desire of having a more Jas . 
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cquaintance. Lady Blarney was particularly at- 
ached to Olivia; Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia 
keggs (I love to give the whole name) took a 
E&reater fancy to her sister. They supporled the 
onversation between themselves , while my 


4 daughters sat silent, admiring their exalted breed- 
f Ing. But as every reader, however beggarly him 
] 


elf, is fond of high-Aived dialogues, with anec- 
Notes of lords, ladies, and knights of the gar- 
er, I must beg leave to give him the concluding 
part of the present conversalion. 

« All that I know of the matter „, cried Miss 
Skeggs, « is this, that it may be true, or it may 
not be true : but this I can assure your Lady 
ship, that the whole rout was in amaze; his Lord- 
hip turned all manner of colours, my Lady ſell 
into a swoon; but Sir Tomkyn, drawing his 
word, swore he was hers to the last dr op of his 
blood ». 

« Well », replied our Peeress, « this I can say, 
that the Dutchess never told me a syllable of iNa 
matter, and I beheve her Grace would keep 
nothing a secret from me. But this you may de- 
pend upon as a fact, that the next morning my 
Lord Duke cried out three times to his valet de 
chambre, Jernigan, Jernigan, J Ren, bring 
me my garlers ». 


2 But previously, I should have mentioned the 
i very impolite behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, 


during this discourse, sat with his face turned 
8 
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to the fire, and at the conclusion of every se 
tence would cry out fudge, an expression which 
displeased us all, and in some measure dampe@.s0; 
the rising spirit of the conversation. 
( Besides, my dear Skeggs v, continued oh 
Peeress, « there is nothing of this in the copy nd b 
verses that Dr. Burdock made upon * occaoum 
sion v. Fudge udg 
« J am surprised at that », cried diss Skeggs 
«for he seldom leaves any thing out, as he writ 
only for his own amusement. But can your LadyRat } 
ship favour me with a sight of them v»? Fudge! 
« My dear creature », replied our Peeress 

« do you think I carry such things about me! 
Though they are very fine, 1o be sure, and [ 
think myself something of a judge; at least J 
know what pleases myself. Indeed I was ever 
an admirer of all Dr. Burdock's little pieces; for 
except what he does, and our dear Counless atÞo th 
Hanover-Square, there's nothing comes, out butÞihe 
| the mos! lowest stuff in nature; not a bit of high Bfive 
life among mem v. Fudge! shill 
« Your Ladyship should e „, says 1 har ner 

« your own things in the Lady's Magazine. I hope I in u 
you'll say there's nothing low-lived there, but [ for 
guppose we are to have no more » om thal quar« Hopi 
ter v. Fudge dau 
« Why, my dear»? says the Lady; « you Brea 
know my reader and companion has left me, to be 
be married to Captain Roach; and as my poor her 
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yes won't suffer me to write myself, I have been 
r some time looking out for another. A proper 
Person is no easy matter to find, and to be sure 
hirty pounds a year 1s a small stipend for a well- 
dJufpred girl of character, that can read, write, 
PY ond behave in company; as for the chits about 
Ccaftown , there is no bearing them about one ». 

5 udge /! | | 
eggs « That I know », cried Miss Skeggs, « by expe- 
ience; for of the three companions I had this 
dy Wast half year, one of them refused to do plain 
dge Bork an hour in the day; another thought twenly- 
resse guineas a year too small a salary, and I was 
obliged to send away the third, because I sus- 
pected an intrigue with the chaplain. Virtue, my 
ear Lady Blarney , virtue is worth any price; 
dul where is that to be found »? Fudge! 

My wife had been for a long lime all attention 
5s al Mo this discourse; but was particularly struck with 
but che latter part of it. Thirty pounds and twenty- 
1igh Bfive guineas a year made fifty-six pounds five 

shillings English money, all which was in a man- 
her, Iuer going a begging, and might easily be secured 
ape in the family. She for a moment studied my looks 
ut I Efor approbation; and, to own a truth, I was of 
1ar* Jopinion, chat two such places would fit our two 

daughlers exactly. Besides, if the Squire had any 
708 real affection for my eldest daughter, this would 
„to be the way io make her every way qualified for 
bor her fortune. My wife therefore was resolved that 
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we sliould nol be deprived of such advanlagay 
for want of assurance, and undertook lo haranguey 
for the family. «I hope », cried she, « your Lady 
ships will pardon my present presumption. It ue 
true, we have no right to pretend to such favours; 
but yet it is natural for me lo wish putting my 
children forward in the world. And I will beg 
bold to say my two girls have had a pretty good 
education, and capacity; at least the country can't 
Shew beiter. They can read, write, and cast 
accounts ; they understand their needle, bread- 
stiich, cross and change, and all manner of plain 
work; they can pink, point, and frill; and known 4 
something of musick; they can do up small clothes, 
and work upon calgut; my eldest can cut paper, 
and my youngest has a very preity manner of 
telling fortunes upon the cards v. Fudge“ 
When she had delivered this prelly piece offfwas 
eloquence, the two ladies looked at each other aſora 
few minutes in silence, with an air of doubt andſÞtwhi 
importance. At last, Miss Carolina Wilelmmaſſplac: 
Amelia Skeggs condescended to observe, that ih9pan) 
young ladies, from the opinion she could form olf fin o 
them from so slight an acquaintance , seemed very ſhe b 
fit for such employments : « But a thing of this his f 
kind, Madam», criedshe, addressing my spouse, wife 
« requires a thorough examination into charac- Idea 
ters, anda more perfect knowledge of each other. ¶ mad 
Not, Madam », continued she, « that I in the wel 
Jeasl suspect the young ladies' virtue, prudence, 4M 


Hadam, there is a form v. Fudge / 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, 
bserving, thal she was very apt to be suspicious 
erself; but referred her to all the neighbours 
Gor a character: but this our Peeress declined as 
nnecessary, alledging thal our cousin Thornhill's 
Fecommendation would be sufficient, aud upon 
us we resled our petition. 


% 


nowſCnar. XII. Fortune 8cems resolved to humble 
ches, the family of Wakefield. Moriifications are 
often more painful than real calamilies. 


HEN we were returned home, the night 
vas dedicated to schemes of fulure conquest. De- 
dorah exerled much sagacity in conjecturing 
andBwhich of the two girls was likely to have the best 
ninapplace, and most opportunities of seeing good com- 
| the pany. The only obstacle to our preferment was 
n of obtaining the 'Squire's recommendation; but 
ery be had already shewn us too many instances of 
this his friendship to doubt of it now. Even in bed my 
150, (wife kept up the usual theme: Well, faith, my 


rac- dear Charles, between ourselves, I think we have 


ier. made an excellent day's work of it v. — Pretty 
ihe well », cried I, not knowing what to say. — 
ce, a What ! only pretly well »! returned she, « I 


4 
Io 
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d discretion; but there is a form in these things, 


go . ICAK 

think it is very well. Suppose the girls shoull 
come to make acquaintances of taste in lown !ani 
this I am assured of, that London is the onl 


Place in the world for all manner of husband 4 
Besides, my dear, stranger things happen eve bac 
day : and as ladies of qualily are so taken wil . 
my daughters, whal will not men of quality be! Pre 
Enire nous, I protest I like my Lady Blarney”? 
vaslly ; so very obliging. However, Miss Caroline 
Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm hear ad) 
Bul yet, when they came to talk of places intown of 
you saw at once how I nailed them. Tell me hig 
my dear, don't you think I did for my children bar 
there »? — « Ay», returned I, noi knowing : 
well what1o think of the maller. « Heaven gran Tv 
they may be both the better for it this day thre EO! 
months »! This was one of those observations I his 
usually made to impress my wife with an opinionſ the 
of my sagacity; for if the girls succeeded, then i 
was a pious wish fulſilled; bul if any thing unfor-Þ 8 
tunate ensued, then it might be looked upon as a 8 
prophecy. All this conversation, however, was _ 
only preparalory lo another scheme, aud indeedl 
dreaded as much. This was nothing less than, 3. 85 
we were now to hold up our heads a little higher bh 
in the world, it would be proper to sell the coll, * 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, hc 
and buy us an horse that would carry single vr al 
double upon an occasion, and make a pretty ap- a 


pearance al church, or upon a visit. This at Hrn 
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T opposed sloully; but it was as stoutly defended. 
However, as I weakened, my anlagonist gained 
slrength, till at last it was resolved ſo part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I 
had iutenlions of going myself; but my wife per- 
suaded me that I had got a cold, and nothing could 
prevail upon her to permit me from home. « No, 
my dear », said she, « our son Moses is a dis- 
creet boy, and can buy and sell to very good 
advantage; you know all our great bargains are 
of his purchasing. He always stands out and 
higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a 
bargain ». 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, 


J was: willing enough to entrust him with this 


commission; and the next morning I perceived 
his sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses for 
the fair; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, 
and cocking his hat with pins. The business of the 


toilet being over, we had at last the salisfaction 


of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal- 


box before him io bring home groceries in. He 


had on a coat made of that cloth they call thunder 
and lightning, which, though grown too short, 
was much too good to be thrown away. His 
waislcoat was of gosling green, and his sisters 
had tied his hair with a broad black ribband. We 
all followed him several paces from the door, 

bawling:after him, Good luck, good luck, _ We 


 evuld see him no longer. 
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| He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill; 
buller came to congratulate us upon our good for- 
tune, saying, that he overheard his young master 


mention our names with great commendation. '* | 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come Ihe 

alone. Another footman from the same family I * 

followed, with a card for my daughters, import 68 
1 


ing, that the two ladies had received such pleasing 
accounts from Mr. Thornhill of us all, that , after 
a few previous enquiries more, they hoped 10 
be perfectly satisfied. « Ay v, cried my wife, «[ 
now see it is no easy maller to get into the fa- 
milies of the great; but when one once gels in, 
then, as Moses says, one may go sleep». To this 
piece of humour, for she intended it for wit, 
my daughters assented wich a loud laugh of 
pleasure. In short, such was her salisfaction at 
this message, that she aclually put her hand in 
her pocket, and gave the messenger seven penee 
halſpenny. _ 8 
This was to be our visiting-day. The next that 
came was Mr. Burchell, wha had been at the 
fair. He brought my little ones a penny-worth 
of gingerbread each , which my wife undertook 
to keep for them and give them by lelters at a 
time. He brought my daughters also a couple of 
boxes, in which they might keep wafers, snuff, 
palches, or even money, when they got it. My 
wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin purse. 
as being the most lucky; but tus by the bye. We 
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il: Nad still a regard for Mr. Burchell, though his 
| for. Nie rude behaviour was in some measure dis- 
Jeasing; nor could we now avoid communicaling 
ur happiness io him, and asking his advice: 
lihough we seldom followed advice, we were 
Il ready enough tb ask it. When we read the 
ole from the two ladies, he shook his head, and 
bserved , that an affair of this sort demanded 
he ulmust circumspection. — This air of ditfi= | 
lence highly displeased my wife. « I never 
loubted, Sir», cried she, « your readiness to be 
gainst my daugblers and me. You have more 
Ircumspection than is wanted. However, I ſancy, 
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BE; rhen we come io ask advice, we shall apply to 
vil, Persons who seem to have made use of it hem 
ok Pelves v. «Whatever my own conduct may have 
1 at Peen, Madam », replied he, « is nol the present 
in Nuestion; though as I have made no use of advice 
myself, I should in conscience give it lo those 


nee 
chat will v». — As I was apprehensive this answer 


that Iwight draw on a repartee, making up by abuse 
me what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by 
rih, Jeeming io wonder what could keep our son so 
ok long at the fair, as it was now almost night-fall. 
14 Never mind our son v, cried my wife, « de- 
of bend upon it he knows what he is about. I'll 
Ir, Warrant we'll never see him sell his hen of a rainy 
day. I have seen him buy such bargains as would 
amaze one. [I'1l tell you a good story about that, 
Ve that will make you split your sides with laughing. 
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round his shoulders like a pedlar. — Welcome 


brought us from the fairy? — « I have brought 


wife in a faint voice. And you haveparted with 
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— But as I live, yonder comes Moses, without an 
horse, and the box al his back ». 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, ani 
swealing under the deal-box , which he had strap 


welcome , Moses! well, my boy , whal have you 


you myself », cried Moses, with a sly look, and 
resting the box on the dresser. — « Ay , Moses, 
cried my wife, & that we know; but where it 
the horse v? — «Ihave sold him v, cried Moses 
« for three pounds fiveshillings and two pence», 
— « Well done, my good boy », returned she, 
« I knew you would touch them off. Between 
ourselves, three pounds five shillings and two 
pence is no bad day's work. Come, let us have 
11 then». — « I have brought back no money v, 
cried Moses again, « I have laid it all out in a 
bargain, and here it is », pulling out a bundle 
from his breasl : « here they are ; agross of green 
spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases v. 

« A gross of green spectacles v! repeated my i 


the colt, and brought us back nothing but a gross 
of green paltry spectacles v»! — « Dear mother», 
cried the boy, « why won't you listen to reason? gon. 
J had them a dead bargain, or I should not have pe f: 
bonght them. The silver, rims alone will sell for gan 
double the money v». — « A fig for the silver 
rims », cried my wiſe in a Passion : « I dare 
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year they won't sell for above half the money at 
ut aſe rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce v. 

« You need be under no uneasiness „, cried 
, andi, & about selling the rims; they are not worth 
strapiſÞxpence , for I perceive they are only copper 
ome Harnished over v. — « What », cried my wife, 
e yo not silver! the rims notsilver »! — « No », cried 
ought, «no more silver than your saucepan». —« And 
„ and, returned she, « we have parted with the colt, 
id have only got a gross of green spectacles , 


ses v, 
Te With copper rims and shagreen cases? A murrain 
loses Ake such trumpery. The blockhead has been im- 


osed upon, and should have known his company 
tier ». — 4 There, my dear v, cried I, « you 
re wrong; he should not have 3 them at 
Ily, — « Marry, hang the idiot », returned she 
gain, to bring me such stuff; if I had them, I 
ould throw them in the fire ». — « There again 
ou are wrong, my dear», cried I; « for though 


ice v. 
slie, 
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| two 
have 
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indle hey be copper, we will keep them by us; as copper 
;reen ſpectacles, you know, are beiter than nothing ». 
ses v. By this lime the unfortunate Moses was unde- 
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with 
gross 
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ved. He now saw that he had indeed been im- 
ed upon by a prowling sharper, who, observing 
s figure, had marked him for an easy prey. I 
erefore asked the circumstances of his decep- 
dn. He sold the horse, it seems, and walked 
have pe fair in search of another. A reverend looking 
| for fan brought him to a tent, under pretence of 
Iver kving one io sell. & Here», continued Moses, 
dare . | 
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« we mel another man, very well drest, von 
desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these er 
saying that he wanted money, and would dispoan 
of them for a third of the value. The ſirst genll: 

man, who pretended io be my friend, whispereſnd 
me to buy them, and cautioned me nol to let 
good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborougiſſ**! 
and they talked him up as finely as they did me 
and so al last we were per Suaded to buy the WHA. 
gross between us v. h he 


1 


CRnAx. XIII. Mr. Burchell is ſound to be a 
enemy ; for he has the confidence 10 N di 
agreeable advice. 


O UR family had now made several attempts rell. 
be ſine; but some unforeseen disaster demolisbefhre 
each as soon as projecled. I endeayoured to fa Wa 
the advantage of every disappoiniment to impros quit 
their good sense in proporiion as they werftru. 
frustrated in ambition. « You see, my children? 
cried I, « how liltle is io be gol by attempts i" 
 impose upon the world, in coping with our bettergF9u 
Such as are poor and will associate with nonger 
but the rich, are hated by those they avoid, ann 
despised by those they follow. Unequal com nan 
nations are always disadvantageous to the weak 
side: the rich having the pleasure, and the pod 
the inconveniencies that result from them, Bt 
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„home, Dick, my boy, and repeal the fable you 
theg ere reading to-day, for the good of the com- 
lispohhany ». . „„ 
zen « Once upon a me v, cried the child, «a giant 


and a dwarf were friends, and kept together. They 
ade a bargain that they would never forsake 
ach other, but go seek adventures. The first ballle 


Sper bf 
let 


rough | 
id meſ8bey fought was with two Saracens; and the 
he MIAwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one of 


he champions a most angry blow. It did the Sa- 
a but very little injury, who, lifting up his 
word, fairly struck off the poor dwarf's arm. He 
vas now In a woeful plight; but the giant coming 
o his assistance, in a short time left the two Sa- 
acens dead on the plain, and the dwarf cut off 
he dead man's head out of spite. They then tra- 
elled on to another adventure. This was against 
ree bloody-minded satyrs, who were carrying 
away a damsel in distress. The dwarf was not 
quite 80 fierce now as before: but for all that, 
track the first blow, which was returned by 
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IrenyÞnolher that knocked out his eye: but the giant 
npis vas soon up with them, and, had they not fled, 
)etterFyould certainly have killed them every one. They 


u nonfvere all very joyful for this victory; and the 
d, an lamsel who was relieved fell in love with the 
rant , and married him. They now travelled far, 
wveakepod farther than I can tell, till they met with a 
ie podfompany of robbers. The giant, for the first lime, 
m. Bas foremost now: but the dwarf was not far 
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com 
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behind. The battle was stout and long. Wherever 
the giant came, all fell before him; but the dwarf 
had like to have been killed more than once. At 
last the victory declared for the (Wo adventurers; 
but the dwarf lost his leg. The dwarf had now 
lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the giant, 
who was without a single wound, cried out to 
Him : Come on , my little hero; this is gloriousſFtio2 
sport; lei us get one victory more, and then weſſſot 1 
shall have honour for ever. No, cries the dwarf, her: 
who was by this lime grown wiser, no, I declareſſthe! 
off; I'll fight no more: for I find in every battle, take 
| that you get all the honour and rewards , but allſcou 
the blows fall upon me ». nor 
I was going to moralize this ſable, when our | 
attention was called off to a warm dispute between gr 
my wife and Mr. Burchell, upon my daughters V 
intended expedition to town. My wife veryfem 
strenuously insisted upon the advantages that ne! 
would resuit from it. Mr. Burchell, on the con- Pen. 
trary, dissuaded her with great ardor, and [Panc 
stood neuter. His present dissuasions seemed but Won 
the second part of those which were received 
wich so ill a grace in the morning. The dispute 
grew high, while poor Deborah, instead of vor 
reasoning stronger, talked louder , and ai last was 
obliged to take shelter from a defeat in clamoure t 
The conclusion of her harangue , however, wasÞves 
highly displeasing to us all: she knew , she said, rev 
of some who had their own secret reasous for ay 
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hat they advised ; but for her part, she wished 
such to stay away from her house for the future. 
„% Madam », cried Burchell, with looks of 
great composure, which tended to inflame her 
he more, & as for secret reasons, you are right: 
] have secret reasons, which I forbear to men- 
ion, because you are not able to answer those 
of which I make no secret: but IT find my visits 
here are become troublesome; T'll take my leave 
herefore now, and perhaps come once more to 
take a flnal farewell when I am quitting the 
ountry ». Thus saying, he took up his hat, 
nor could the attempts of Sophia, whose looks 
our Peemed to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his 
ween poing, 
hters'f] When gone, we all regarded each other for 
very Pome minutes with confusion. My wife, who 
hat Knew herself to be the cause, strove lo hide her 
— 'oncern with a forced smile, and an air of assu- 
nd [Fance, which I was willing to reprove : « How, 
d butFyoman », cried I io her, « is il thus we treat 
eivedÞþirangers ? Is it thus we return their kindness ? 
spuleÞ* assured , my dear, that these were lhe harshest 
d offvords, and to me the most unpleasing , that ever 
t was kscaped your lips v. — « Why would he provoke 
aourzÞe then »? replied she; « but I know the mo- 
, wasÞves of his advice perfectly well. He would 
said, Prevent my girls from going to town, that he 
s for hay have the pleasure of my youngesl daughter's 
8 ompany here at home. But, Whatever happens, 
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she shall chuse better company than such low 
liv'd fellows as he v. — C Low-liv'd, my dear 
do you call him »? cried I : & it is very possibl 
we may mistake this man's character; for | 
Seems upon some occasions the most finishet 
gentleman I ever knew. — Tell me , Sophia , m 
girl, has he ever given you any secret inslance! 
of his attachment v»? — « His conversation will 
me, Sir v, replied my daughter, « has ever bee 
sensible, modest , and pleasing; as to aught else 
no, never. Once, indeed, I remember io hay 
heard him say, he never knew a woman wu 
could find merit in a man that seemed poor » 
— « Such, my dear », cried I, « is the commor 
cant of all the unfortunate or idle: but I hope 
you have been taught to judge properly of suc 
men, and that it would be even madness to ex 
pect happiness from one who has been 80 ver) 
bad an economist of his own. Y our mother aut 
I have now better prospects for you. The ner 
winter, which you will probably spend in town 
will give you opportunities of making a more 
prudent choice v. 

| What Sophia's reflections were upon this oc 
casion, I can't pretend to determine ; but I was 
not displeased at the bottom, that we were ric 
of a guest from whom I had much to fear. Oui 
breach of hospitality went fo my conscience 4Þsho1 
Little : but I quickly silenced that monitor byfmer 
two or three specious reasons, which served tefyen' 
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alisfy and reconcile me to myself. The pain 
hich conscience gives the man who has already 
done wrong, is soon got over. Conscience is a 
coward; and those faults it has not strength enough 
to prevent, it seldom has justice enough lo accuse. 
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Tun journey of my daughters to town was now 
resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly pro- 
mised to inspect their conduct himself, and in- 
form us by letter of their behaviour. But it was 
thought indispensably necessary that their appear- 
 verFance should equal the greatness of their expecita- 
2r aud ions, which could not be done without expence. 
ners We debated therefore in full council what were 
own flthe easiest methods of raising money, or, more 
morFproperly speaking, what we could most conve=- 

niently sell. The deliberation was soon finished; 
is 0cFit- was found thai our remaining horse was ut- 
[ walterly useless for the plough without his com- 
panion, and equally unfit for the road, as wanting 
Jan eye. It was therefore determined that we 
hould dispose of him for the purpose above 
mentioned, at the neighbouring fair; and lo pre- 
rent imposition, that I' should go with him my- 
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self. Though this was one of the first mercantile 


transactions of my life, yet I had no doubt about 


acquilting myself with reputation. The opinion a : 


man farms of his own prudence is measured by : 
that of the company he keeps; and as mine was 
mostly in the family way, I had conceived nog Als 


unfavourable sentiments of my worldly wisdom. : 
My wife, however, next morning, at parting, 


after I had got some paces from the door, called Tet. 
me back to advise me, in a whisper „ to have 


al my eyes about me. 


I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the 4 


fair, put my horse through all his paces ; but for 
some time had no bidders. At Iast a chapman ap 
proached , and after he had for a good wrile 
examined the horse round, finding him blind offs 
one eye, he would have nothing to say lo him ; aÞ 
second came up; but observing he had a spavin, 
declared he would not lake him for the driving : 
home: a third perceived he had a windgall , and ; 
: a fourth knew by bs 

eye that he had the botts : a fiſth , more imper-P 
tinent than all the rest, wondered what a plague] 


would bid no money 


I could do at the fair with a blind, spavined, 
galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up for a 
dog kennel. By this lime I began to have a most 
hearty contempt for the poor animal myself, and 
was almost ashamed at the approach of every new 
customer; for tho” I did not entirely believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that the num 
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tile per of witnesses was a slrong presumption they 
boutFrere right; and St. Gregory upon good works, 
on af professes himself to be of the same opinion. 
d by I ewas in this mortifying situation, when a 
Was brother clergyman, an old acquaintance, who had 
| no 150 business at the fair, came up, and shaking 
lom. me by the hand, proposed adjourning to a public- 
ing, house, and taking a glass of whatever we could 
led get. I readily closed with the offer , and entering 
have an ale-house, we were shewn into a litile back 
room, where there was only a venerable old 
the man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, 
for which he was reading. I never in my life saw a 
ap- figure that prepossessed me more favourably. His 
nilef locks of silver grey venerably shaded his tem- 
d olf ples, and his green old age seemed to be the re- 
1 ; sult of health and benevolence. However, his pre- 
vin, ; sence did not interrupt our conversation; my 
ring friend and I discoursed on the various turns of 
and i fortune we had met: the Whistonian conlroversy, 
his my last pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and 
er-F the hard measure that was dealt me. But our al- 
guep tention was in a short time taken off by the ap- 
edi pearance of a youth, who, entering the room, 
ra respectfully said something softly to the old stran- 
ost ger. « Make no apologies , my child », said the 
mdf old man; d to do good is a duly we owe {jo all 
ew our felow-crealures : take this, I wish it ny 
all} more; but five pounds will relieve your distress , 
us aud you are welcome ». The modes youth shed 
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tears of gratitude, and yet his gratitude was scare he o 
equal io mine. I could have hugged the good oli thc 
man in my arms, his benevolence pleased me 80 and 
He continued to read, and we resumed our con. ? as 
versalion, until my companion, after some lime Þiges 
recollecting that he had business to transact ii > nod 
the fair, promised to be soon back; adding, thif dove 
he always desired to have as much of Dr. Prim ant 
rose's company as possible. The old gentleman 
hearing my name mentioned, seemed to look af han 
me with allention , and when my friend wa hum 
gone, most respectfully demanded if I was anf hi 
Way related to the great Primrose, that couraff 
geous monogamist , who had been the bulwark ol 
the church. Never did my heart feel sincer« 
rapture than at that moment. «Sir», cried I, « thei 
applause of so good a man, as I am sure you are, 
adds to that happiness in my breast which your 
benevolence has already excited. You behold be- 
fore you, Sir, that doctor Primrose, the mono- 
gamist , whom you have been pleased to call great. 
You here see that unfortunate Divine, who hass 
80 long, and it would ill become me 1o say, suc- 
cessfully , fought against the deuterogamy of theſpho, 
age v. G Sir », cried the stranger, struck with awe, emp 
« I fear I have been too familiar; but you'll forgive F. 
my curiosity, Sir; I beg pardon ». — «Sir », cried mpl 
I, grasping his hand, « you are 80 far from dis- nd. 
pleasing me by your familiarity, that I must beg eb. 
you'll accept my friendship, as you already have 
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ny esteem ». — Then with gralifude I accept 
dare he offer », cried he, squeezing me by the hand, 
d old ; thou glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy ; 
e so and do I behold v. — I here interrupled what he 
con. as going to say; for though, as an auſhor, I could 
ime, 4 igest no small share of flatlery, yet now my 
ct ii \ aodesly would permit no more. However, no 
._ govers in romance ever cemented a more in- 
im stantaneous friendship. We ialked upon several 

Gubjects : at first I thought him rather devout 
4 nan learned, and began to think he despised all 
human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way lessened 
{him in my esteem ; for I had for some lime 
pegun privately to harbour such an opinion 


rk oH nyself. I therefore look occasion to observe, that 
eraſWhe world in general began to be blameably in- 
« theſWifferent as to doctrinal matters, and followed 


uman speculations loo much. — Ay, Sir », re- 
lied he, as if he had reserved all his learning 
be- Mo that moment; « Ay, Sir, the world is in its 
ono-Molage , and yet the cosmogony or creation of the 
reat. world has puzzled philosophers of all ages. What 
has medley of opinions have they not broached upon 
suc-Phe creation of the world? Sanconiathon , Mane- 
the Pho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all at- 
we Pempted it in vain. The latter has these words, 
give Hnarchon ara kai aleleuldaion to pan, which 
ried Pmply , that all things have neither beginning nor 
dis-Fnd. Manetho also, who lived about the time of 
beg Nebuchadon = Asser , Asser being a Syriac word 
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usually applied as a surname to the kings of - 


country, as Teglat Phael-Asser , Nabon-Asser, 
he, I 8ay, formed a conjecture equally absurd 
for as we usually say ek to biblion Tuberneles 
which implies that books will never teach t. 
world; so he attempted to investigale. — But, Sir, 
I ask pardon, I am straying from the question) 
— That he actually was; nor could F for my lil: 
see how the creation of the world had any thin 
10 do with the business I was talking of; but 
was sufficient to shew me that he was a man © 
letters, and I now reverenced him the more. | 
was resolved therefore to bring him to the touc 
stone; but he was too mild and loo gentle to con 
tend for victory. Whenever I made any obser 
vation that looked like a challenge to controvers); 
he would smile, shake his head, and say nothing 
by which I understood he could say much, if h 
thought proper. The subject therefore insensibh 


changed from the business of antiquity to that 


which brought us both to the fair; mine, I told 


him, was lo sell an horse, and very luckily, indeed 


his was to buy one for one of his lenants. My 


horse was soon produced, and in fine we struck 


a bargain. Nothing now remained but to pay me, 
and he accordingly pulled out a thirly-pound 
note, and bid me change it. Noi being in a capa- 
cily of complying with his demand , he ordered 
the landlady to call up his footman , who made 
His appearance in a very genleel livery. « Here, 
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* Abraham », cried he, « go and get gold for this; 
ou' ll do it at neighbour Jackson's, or any where v. 
ile the fellow was gone, he enterlained me 
rith a pathelick harangue on the great scarcity of 
ilver , which I underlook to improve, by de- 
loring also the great scarcily of gold; so thal by 
ye time Abraham returned, we had both agreed 
1 nal money was never so hard to be come at as 
ow. Abraham returned lo inform us that he had 
2en over the whole fair, and could not get 
hange , though he had offered half a crown for 
oing it. This was a very great disappoiniment to 
all ; but the old gentleman having paused a 
tle, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flam— 
5575 rough in my part of the country : upon replying 
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> the case then », relurned he, « I believe we 
al deal. You shall have a draught upon him 
<iÞlh ayable at sight; and let me tell you, he is as 
arm a man as any within five miles round him. 
_ oz Solomon and I have been acquainted for 
any years together. I remember I always beat 
im at three jumps; but he could hop upon one 
cel s farther than I». A draught upon my neigh- 
dur was lo me the same as money; for I was 
er plhciently convinced of his ability : the draught 
Jas signed and put into my hands, and Mr. Jen- 
derediuson the old gentleman, his man Abraham, 

d my horse, old Blackberry, trotted off very 
Here! I pleased with each other. 


hat he was my next door neighbour, « If that 
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Being now lef{ to reflection, I began to rect} 


lect that J had done wrong in taking a draug} Fe 
ſrom a stranger: and so prudently resolved upa Ba 
following the purchaser , and having back my. S 
horse. But this was now 100 late. I therefor * 
made directly homewards, resolving to get {| lat d 
draught changed into money at my friend's 3 AP 
fast as possible. I found my honest neighbour por 
smoking his pipe at his own door; and informin; b 
him that T had a small bill upon him, he read ein 
twice over. « You can read the name, I suf CG 


pose », cried I, Ephraim Jenkinson ». —« Yes; 
relurned he, « the name is written plain enough 
and I know the gentleman too, the greatest raW,unc 
cal under the canopy of heaven. This is the ve: 


lent 
same rogue who sold us the spectacles. Was lh the 
not avenerable looking man, with grey hair, aſh, m. 


no flaps to his pocket-holes? And did he not tal per: 
a long string of learning ahout Greek, and cos 
mogony, and the world »? To this I replied 
with a groan. « Ay », continued he, «he has bu 
| that one piece of learning in the world, and h 
always talks it away whenever he finds a schol: 

in Company : but I know the rogue, and wit RA! 


catch him yet ». d 

Though I was already suff ciently morlified 
my greatest struggle was lo come, in facing my HA 
as ei 


wife and daughters. No truant was ever mor 
afraid of returning to school there to behold tur en 


master's visage, than I was of going home. I wifftood | 
| | The 
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y first falling into a Passion myself. 

But, alas! upon entering, I found the family 
> way disposed for battle. My wife and girls 
rere all in tears, M. Thornhill having been there 
dat day to inform them, that their journey to town 


Fas entirely over. The two ladies, having heard 
ports of us from some malicious person about 


„were that day sel out for London. He could 


ight have broached them, he continued to assure 
ur family of his friendship and protection. L 
ound therefore, that they bore my 3 
nent with great resignation, as it was eclipsed 
n the greatness of their own. But what perplexed 
s most was to think who could be so base as to 


d5perse the character of a family so harmless as 


urs, too humble to excite envy , aud too inoffen- 
ive lo create disgust. | 


HAP. XV. All Mr. Burchell's villainy at once 
detected. The folly of being over=wige. 


HAT evening , and part of the following day 
as employed in fruitless altempts to discover 
dur enemies: scarce a family in the neighbour- 
ood hut incurred our suspicions, and each of us 
The Vicar of Wakefield. . 


termined, however, to anlicipate their fury, | 


3 

4 
> 
JI 
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either discover the tendency nor the author of 


ese: but, | p 
- t, whatever they might be, or whoever 
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had reasons for our opinion best known to ou 
selves. As we were in this perplexily , one of ou 
little boys, who had been playing abroad, broug 
in a letler-case , which he found on the green. | 
was quickly known lo belong to Mr. Burchel 
with whom it had been seen, and, upon exam 
nalion, contained some hints upon differen 
subjecis; but what particularly engaged ou 
allenlion was a sealed note, superscribed , 
copy of a letter to be sent io the ladies 
Thornhill-casile. It instantly occurred that | 
was the base informer, and we deliberate 
whelher the note should not be broke open 
I was against it; bul Sophia, who said she wa 
sure that of all men he would be the last to bt 
guilty of so much baseness, insisted upon il 
being read. In this she was seconded by the res 
of the family, and, at their joint solicitalion, [ 
read as follows : 


« LADIES, 


« THE bearer will sufficienlly satisfy you as 
10 the person from whom this comes: one at least 


| the friend of innocence, and ready to prevent its 


being seduced. I am informed for a truth , that 
you have some intention of bringing two young 
ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge ot, 
under the character of companions. As I would 
neither have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue 
contaminated, I must offer it as my opinion, tha! 
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o ouWrith dangerous consequences. It has never been 
ny way lo treat the infamous or the lewd with 
everity; nor should I now have taken this me- 
nod of explaining myself, or reproving folly, 
lid ii not aim at guill. Take therefore the admoni- 
ion of a friend, and seriously reflect on the con- 
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1e impropriely of such a step will be attended 


. * . . . . 
equences of introducing infamy and vice into 
elreais where peace and innocence have hitherto 
es1ded v. | 


Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed 
adeed something applicable io both sides in this 
elter, and ils censures might as well be referred 
o those to whom it was written, as lo us; but 
'e malicious meaning was obvious, and we went 


no farther. My wife had scarce patience to hear 


e to the end, but railed al the writer with un- 
estrained reseniment. Olivia was equally severe, 
and Sophia seemed perfectly amazed at his base- 
ness. As for my part, it appeared to me one 0: 
the vilest instances of unprovoked ingratitude I 
had met with. Nor could I account for it in any 


other manner than by impwing it to his desire 


of delaining my youngesl daughter in lie country, 
do have the more frequent opportunities of an 
interview. In this manner we all sal ruminating 
upon schemes of vengeance , when our other liitle 
boy cane running in 1o tell us that Mr. Burchell 
was approaching at the other end of the field. It 
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cated sensations which are felt from the pain 0 


solved to do il in a manner that would be per: 
fectly culting. For this purpose we agreed to mee 
him with our usual smiles, io chal inthe beginnin; 


alittle, and then, in the midst of the flatterim 


overwhelm him with the sense of his own base- 
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is easier to conceive than describe the compli 
a recent injury , and the pleasure of approaching 


revenge. Though our intentions were only 1 
upbraid him with his ingratitude, yei it was re 


with more than ordinary kindness, lo amuse hin 
calm, to burst upon him like an earthquake, ant 


ness. This being resolved upon, my wife underioo 


10 manage the business herself, as she really hat 


some lalents for such an undertaking. We 5 


him approach; he entered, drew a chair, and 83 


down. — « A fine day, Mr. Burchell v. — 4 
very fine day, Doctor; though I fancy we shall 
have some rain by the shooting of my corns ». 
— « The shooting of your horns v! cried ma 
wife in a loud fit of laughter, and then asked par 
don for being fond of a joke. — « Dear Madam» 
replied he, « I pardon you with all my heart 
for I protest I should not have thoughlit a joke, hac 
you not lold me ». — « Perhaps not, Sir », criec 
my wife, winking at us; « aud yet I dare say yo! 
can tell us how many jokes go to an ounce ». — « 


fancy, Madam », returned Burchell, « you have 
been reading a jest-book this morning, that ounce 
ol jokes is so very good a conceit: and yet, Ma 
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lam, I had rather see half an ounce of under 


landing v. —« I believe you might v, cried my 


wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh was 
against her; « and yet I have seen some men pre- 
tend to understanding that have very litlle v. — 
« And no doubt », replied her antagonisl , « you 


have known ladies set up for wit that had none v. 


— I quickly began to find that my wife was likely 
io gain but little at this business; so I resolved to 
ireat him in a style of more severity myself. 
« Both wit and understanding v», cried I, « are 
trifles without integrity : it is that which gives 
value to every character. The ignorant peasant 
without fault, is greater than the philosopher with 
many ; for what is genius or courage without an 
heart? An honest man's the noblest work of God v. 

«IT always held that hackney'd maxim of Pope v, 
returned Mr. Burchell, « as very unworthy a 
man of genius, and a base desertion of his own 
Superiority. As the reputalion of books is raised, 
not by their freedom from defect, but the greal- 
ness of their beauties; so should that of men be 
prized, not for their exemption from fault, but 
the size of those virtues they are possessed of. 
The scholar may want prudence, the stalesman 
may have pride, and the champion ferocily; but 
shall we prefer to these men the low mechanick , 
who laboriously plods on through life , without 
censure or applause? We might as well prefer 
the tame correct paintings of the Flemish school 
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10 the erroneous, but sublime, animalions of ihe 
Roman pencil v» 
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«Sir», replied I, « your present observation 


is just, when there are shining virtues and minute 


defects; but when it appears that great vices are 


opposed in the same mind to as extraordinary 
virlues, such a character deserves conlempl v. 


* . - 1 
_« Pernaps», cried he, c there may be some such 
monsters as you describe, of great vices joined 


to great virtues ; yet, in my progress through life, 
I never yet found one instance of their existence: 
on the contrary, I have ever perceived , that 
where the mind was capacious, the affections 
were good. And indeed Providence seems kindly 
our friend in this particular, thus to debilitae 
the understanding where the heart is corrupt, and 
diminish the power where there is the will to do 
mischief. This rule seems to extend even 1o other 
animals : the little vermin race are ever treache- 
Tous , cruel , and cowardly, whilst those endowed 
wilh strength and power are generous, brave, 
and gentle ». 

These observations sound well», returnedT, 
« and yel it would be easy this moment to point out 
a man » (and I fixed my eye sledfasily upon him) 
« whose head and heart form a most detestable con- 
trasl. Ay, Sir », continned I, raising my voice, 
« and I am glad to have this opporlunity of de- 
lecting him in the midst of his fancied security. 
Do you know this, Sir, this pocket-book v»? — 
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Yes, Sir », returned he, with a face of im- 
penetrable assurance, « that pocket-book is mine, 


and Lam glad you have found ity. —« And do you 


know », cried I, «this letter? Nay ; never faulter , 
man ; but look me full in the face : I say, do 
you know this letter v? - That letier v? returned 


he: (yes, it was I thal wrote that leiter v. —« And 
how could you », said I, « so basely, so ungra- 
ſefully, presume io write this leiter »? — « And 
how came you », replied he, with looks of unpa- 
ralleled effrontery, « so basely to presume to 


break open this letter? Don't you know, now, I 
could hang you all for this? All that I have io do, 
is to swear at the next justice's that you have been 
uilty of breaking open the lock of my pockel- 
book, and so hang you all up at this door v. This 
piece of unexpected insolence raised me to such 
a pitch, that I could scarce govern my passion. 
« Ungralteful wretch , begone, and no longer pol- 
jute my dwelling with thy baseness. Begone, and 
never let me see thee again: go from my door, and 
the only punishment I wish thee is an alarmed 
conscience, which will be a suſſicient tormentor v! 
So saying, I threw him his pocket-book, which 
he took up with a smile, and, shulting the clasps 
with the utmost composure, left us quite astonisbed 
at the serenity of his assurance. My wife was 
particularly enraged that nothing could make 
him angry, or make him seem ashamed of his 
villainies. « My dear », cried I, willing to calm 
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those passions that had been raised too high among ſou 
us, « we are not to be surprised that bad men 
want shame; they only blush at being detected in 
doing good, but glory in their vices v. 

« Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at 
first companions, and, in the beginning of their 
journey , inseparably kept together. But their 
union was soon found to be disagreeabte and in.. 
convenient to both : Guilt gave Shame frequent 
uneasiness, and Shame oflen betrayed the secret 
conspiracies of Guilt. After long disagreement, 
therefore, they at length consented to part for 
ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to over 
take Fate, that went before in the shape of an exe. 
cutioner : but Shame, being naturally timorous, 
returned back to keep company with Virtue, 
which, in the beginning of their journey, they 
had left behind. Thus, my children, after mens 
have travelled througha few stages in vice, shame 
forsakes them , and relurns back to wait upon 
the few virtues they have still remaining v. 


CHAT. XVI. The family use art, which is 
| opposed with still greater. 


Wäarz vgn might have been Sophia's sen 
sations, the rest of the family was easily console 
for Mr. Burchell's absence by the company ewas 
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our landlord, whose visils now became more 
frequent and longer. Though he had been disap- 
pointed in procuring my daughters the amuse— 
nents of the town, as he designed, he took every 
pportunity of supplying them with those little 
ecrealions which our retirement would admit of. 
e usually came in the morning; and while my 
son and I followed our occupations abroad, he 
sat with the family at home, and amused them 
by describing the town, with every part of which 
he was particularly acquainted. He could repeat 
ll the observations that were retailed in the 
atmosphere of the play-houses , and all the good 
ings of the high wils by role, long before they 
made their way into the jest-books. The inter- 
irtue ſWvals between conversation were employed in 
 theyMeaching my daughters piquet, or sometimes in 
- menſſſ8elling my two little ones to box, lo make them 
ham har , as he called it: but the hopes of having 
upon him for a son-in-law , in some measure blinded 
k us to all his imperfections. It must be awned that 
my wife laid a thousand schemes io entrap him; 
or, to speak it more tenderly , used every art to 
magnify the merit of her daughter. If the cakes 
at tea eat short and crisp, they were made by 
Olivia : if the gooseberry wine was well knit, 
the gooseberries were of her gathering: it was 
sen her fingers which gave the pickles their peculiar 
180ledFgreen ; and in the composition of a pudding, it 
ny ewas her judgment that mixed the ingredieuls. 
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Then the poor woman would sometimes tell th 


. o p . » 0 | 
Squire, that she thought him and Olivia extreme 1 
ly of a size, and would bid both stand up to ser 1 


which was the tallest. These instances of cunning 
which she thought impenetrable , yet which every 
body saw through, were very pleasing io our 
benefactor , who gave every day some new proofi 
of his passion, which, though they had not arisen 
to proposals of marriage , yet we thought fell but 
little short of it; and his slowness was attribulel 
sometimes to native bashfulness, and sometime 
to his fear of offending his uncle. An occurrence, 
however, which happened soon after, put i 
beyond a doubt that he designed to become on: 
of our family; my wife even regarded it as a! 
absolute promise. 1 
My wife and daughters happening to return a 
visit to neighbour Flamborough's, found that f- 
mily had lately got their pictures drawn by: 
limner , who lravelled the country, and took like- 
nesses for fifleen shillings a head. As this family 
and ours had long a sort of rivalry in point of 
iasle , our spirit took the alarm at this stolen 
march upon us; and, notwithstanding all I could 
say, and I said much, it was resolved that we 
should have our pictures done too. Having, there 
fore , engaged the limner , (for what could I do!) 
our next deliberation was to shew the superiorily 
of our taste in the atlitludes. As for our neigh-F,. 7 
bour's family, there were seven of them, aud 
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ey were drawn with seven oranges, a thing 
uite out of taste, no variety in life, no composi- 
on in the world. We desired to have something 
na brighter slyle, and, after many debates, at 
ngth came to an unanimous resolution of being 
rawn together, in one large historical family- 
iece. This would be cheaper, since one frame 
ould serve for all; and it would be infinitely 
lore genteel , for all families of any taste were 
ow drawn in the same manner. As we did not 
nmediately recollect an historical subject to hit 
, we were contenled each with being drawn 
independent historical figures. My wife desired 
be represented as Venus, aud the painter was 
quested not fo be too frugal of his diamonds 
t her stomacher and hair. Her two little ones 
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gle. ere to be as Cupids by her side, while I, in 
=; y gown and band, was to present her with my 
74 | 


voks on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia 
onld be drawn as an Amazon, sitling upon a 
nk of flowers, drest in a green Joseph, richly 
ced with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia 
as to be a shepherdess, with as many sheep as 
e painter could put in for nothing; and Moses 
as to he dressed out with an hat and whitefeather. 
ur taste 80 much pleased the Squire, that he 
sisted on being put in as one of the family, in 
e character of Alexander the Great, at Olivia's 
el. This was considered by us all as an indication 
his desire to be introduced into the family , 
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nor could we refuse his request. The paint dis 
was therefore set to work; and as he wrought 
with assiduity and expedilion, in less than fou e! 
days the whole was completed. The piece wa 
large, and it must be owned he did nol spare hi 
colours; for which my wife gave him great en 
comiums. We were all perfectly satisfied will 
his performance; but an unfortunate circumstand 8 
had not occurred till the picture, was finished prin 
which now struck us with dismay. It was 80 ver 
large chat we had no place in the house to fix! 
How we all came to disregard so material a poii 
is inconceivable; but certain it is, we had bee 
all greally remiss. The picture , therefore , insie: 
of gralifying our vanity as we hoped, leaned, 
a most mortifying manner, against the iich 
wall, where lhe canvas was stretched and painted 
much too large to be got through any of the doo 
and the jest of all our neighbours. One compar 
it to Robinson Crusoe's long boat, too large i 
be removed; another thought it more resemble lad ; 
a reel in a bottle; some wondered how it cou [ did 
be got out, but still more were amazed how | Th 
ever got in. "_ 
But though it excited the ridicule of some, the Ya 
effectually raised more malicious suggestions unity 
many. The Squire's portrait being found unide hey 0 
with ours, was an honour too great to escape en\ hey C 
Scandalous whispers began to circulate at 0 wife : 
expence, and our {ranquillity was continua of the 
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listur bed by persons who came as friends to tell 
s what was said of us by enemies. These reports 
yere always resented with becoming spirit; but 
candal ever improves by opposition. We once 
gain therefore entered into a consultation upon 
bviating the malice of our enemies, and at last 
ame to a resolution, which had tov much cunning 
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ought 
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*. lo give me entire satisfaction. It was this: as our 
sued Principal object was to discover the honour of 
) ver Ar. Thornhill's addresses, my wife undertook to 
fix jif80und him, by pretending to ask his advice in 
poi he choice of an husband for her eldest daughter. 
bee f this was not found sufficient to induce him to 


declaration, it was then resolved to terrify him 
vich a rival. To this last step, however, I would 
by no means give my consent, till Olivia gave 
ie the most solemn assurances , that she would 
marry the person provided to rival him upon 
pars this occasion, if Mr. Thornhill did not prevent 
rge Þ' by taking her himself. Such was the scheme 
mble laid; which, though I did not strenuously oppose, 
| lid uot entirely approve. 
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oy The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill 
ame to see us, MY girls took care to be out of 
me, Nhe way, in order to give their mamma an oppor- 
ons unity of putting her scheme in execution: but 
uniialthey only retired to the next room, from whence 
envifibey could overhear the whole conversation: my 
at oÞviſe artfully introduced it by observing that one 


nualllof the Miss Flamboroughs was like to have a very 
12 


What is she? but, What has she ? is all the cry» 
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good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To this {ret 
Squire assenling, she proceeded to remark , tha ha- 
they who had warm forlunes were always sure 
of gelting good husbands. « But heaven help » 
continued she, « the girls that have none. Wha 
Signifies beauty, Mr. Thoruhill ? or what signi- 
fies all the virtue, and all the qualifications it 
the world, in this age of self-interest? It is nol Wmo: 


Madam », returned he, « I highly approvff 
the justice, as well as the novelty , of your reſo! 
marks; and if I were a king, it should be other 
Wise. It should then, indeed, be fine limes wil 
the girls without fortunes : our two young ladic 
should be the first for whom I would provide 

« Ah, Sir »! returned my wife, & you an 

pleased to be facelious : but I wish I were Þem 
queen, and then I know where my eldest daughter nse 
should look for an husband. But now that yo 
Have put it into my head, seriously, Mr. Thorn 
hill, cau't you recommend me a proper husban 
for her? She is now nineteen years old, we 
grown , and well educated, and, in my humbl 
opinion, does not want for parts ». 

« Madam , replied he, « if I were to choose, Þi 
would find out a person possessed of every acco! 
plishment that can make an angel happy. On 
with prudence, fortune, taste and sincerity; suchmer 
Madam, would be, in my opinion, the prope 

busbaud » — Ay, Sir v, said e; « but do yo 
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know of any such person »? — « No, Madam , 

s returned he, « it is impossible to know any person 
, thafthat deserves to be her husband: she's too great 
 SureWa treasure for one man's possession : she's a 
1p oddess. Upon my soul, I speak what I think, 
Whaßgshe's an angel v. — « Ah! Mr. Thornhill, you only 
1gni-Wiatler my poor girl: but we have been thinking 
ns uſo! marrying her to one of your tenanis, whose 
mother is lately dead, and who wants a manager : 
you know whom I mean, farmer Williams, 
a warm man, Mr. Thornhill, able to give her 
zood bread, and who has several limes made her 
proposals (which was actually the case): but, Sir », 
oncluded she, « I should be glad to have your 
pprobation of our choice v. — « How, Madam v, 
replied he, « my approbation! My approbalion of 
uch a choice! Never. What! sacrifice so much 
beauly, and sense, and goodness, to a creature 
nsensible of the blessing! Excuse me, I can never 
at yoqppprove of such a piece of injuslice. And I have 
Thorufny reasons v. — « Indeed , Sir v, cried Deborah, 
usban if you have your reasons, that's another aſſair; 
„ welßput I should be glad to know those reasons v. — 
umb! Excuse me, Madam », returned he, « they lie 
o deep for discovery: (laying his hand upon 

oose, is bosom) they remain buried, rivetted here». 
accom Afler he was gone, upon general consultation, 
y. OnFe could not tell what to make of these fine sen- 
7: suckÞments. Olivia considered them as instances of 
propeſpe most exalted passion, bul I was rol quite 80 
t do yo 
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and little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on 
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sanguine : it seemed to me prelty plain that hey x 
had more of love than matrimony in them; yet, ,. 
whatever they might portend, it was resolvelſ 
to prosecute the scheme of farmer Williams, I be 
who, from my daughler's first appearance in the 1, 
country , had paid her his addresses. 5 he 
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Cnay. XVII. Scarce any virtue found to res 11 
: I 
ine power of long and pleasing lemplation. 


As1 only studied my child's real happiness, 
the assiduity of Mr. Williams pleased me, as he 
was in easy circumstances, prudent , and sincere, 
It required but very little encouragement to revive 
his former passion; so that in an evening or two 
he and Mr. Thornhill met at our house, and sur- 
veyed each other for some time with looks 6 
anger: but Williams owed his landlord no rent 


her side, acted the coquet to perfection , if that | 
might be called acling which was her real cha 
racter , pretending to lavish all her tenderness on 
her new lover. Mr. Thornhill appeared quite 
dejected at this preference, and with a pensive 
air took leave, though I own it puzzled me tc 
find him so much in pain as he appeared to be 
when he had it in his power so easily to remove 
the cause, by declaring an honourable passion, 
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But, whatever uneasiness he seemed to endure, it 
Vel, could easily be perceived that Olivia's anguish 
plyed was still greater. After any of these interviews 
lams „between her lovers, of which there were several, 
n the she usually retired to solitude, and there indulged 
her grief. It was in such a situation I found her 
one evening, after she had been for some time 
supporting a fictitious gaiely. — « You now ü see, 
my child », said I, « that your confidence in 
Mr. Thornhill's passion was all a dream: he per- 
mits the rivalry of another, every way his infe- 
r10r , though he knows it lies in his power to 
ecure you 1o himself by a candid declaration v. 
— « Yes, papa », returned she, « but he has 
his reasons for this delay: I know he has. The 
sincerity of his looks and words convinces me 
of his real esleem. A short time, I hope, will dis- 
cover the generosity of his sentiments, and con- 
vince you that my opinion of him has been more 
just than yours v. — « Olivia, my darling », 
relurned I, « every scheme that has been hitherlo 
pursued to compel him to a declaration, has been 
proposed and planned by yourself, nor can you 
in the least say that I have constrained you. But 
you must not suppose, my dear, that I will ever 
be instrumental in suffering his honest rival to 
be he dupe of your ill-placed passion. Whatever 
lime you require lo bring your fancied admirer 
io an explanation, shall be granted; but at the 
expiralion of that ferm, if he is still regardless, 
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I musl absolutely insist , that honest Mr. Williams 
shall be rewarded for his fidelity. The character?” 
which I have hitherto supported in life demand; 
this from me; and my tenderness, as a parent, 
shall never inſluence my integrity as a man. Name 
inen your day, let it be as distant as you think 
proper, and, in the mean time, take care lo lt 
Mr. Thornhill know the exact time on which! 
design delivering you up to another. If he really 
loves you, his own good sense will readily sug- 
gesl that there is hut one method alone to preven 
his Iosing you ſor ever ». — This proposal, whic 
she could nol avoid considering as perfectly jus 
was readily agreed io. She again renewed hea : 
mos! positive promise of marrying Mr. William! 
in case of the olher's insensibility; and at the nex 
opportunity, in Mr. Thornhill's presence, tha 
day month was fixed upon for her nuplials wil 
His rival. | 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redoub| 
Mr. Thornhill's anxiety : but what Olivia reall) 
felt gave me some nneasiness. In this struggl 
between prudence and passion, her vivacily quis 
forsook her, and every opportunity of solitud; 


away; but Mr. Thornhill- made no efforts f 
restrain her nuplials. The succeeding week he wa 
still assiduous, but not more open. On the thir 
he discontinued his visils entirely; and instca 
ol my daughter lesliſying any impatience, as 
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expected, she seemed to relain a pensive tran- 
quillity, which I looked upon as resignation. For 
mand lny own part, I was now s1incerely pleased with 
n thinking that my child was going 1o be secured 
Nameſſ2 continuance of competence and peace, and 
thin frequently applauded her resolution in preferring 
happiness to ostentalion. Tl was within about four 
days of her intended nuptials, that my little family 
at night were gathered round a charming fire , 
elling stories of the past, and laying schemes ſor 
he fulure. Busied in forming a thousand projects , 
and laughing at whatever folly came upper most, 
«Well, Moses », cried I, 4 we shall soon, my 
boy, have a wedding in the family: what is your 
opinion of mailers and things in general »? — 
« My opinion, father, is, that all things go on 
very well; and I was just now thinking, that 
when sister Livy is married to farmer Williams, 
we shall then have the loan of his cider-press and 
brewing-tubs for nothing v. — « That we shall, 
Moses », cried I, « and he will sing us Death and 
ie Lady, to raise our spirits, into the bargain». 
— « He has taught that song to our Dick v, cried 
Moses; « and I think he goes through it very 
prettily ». — Does he 80 »? cried I, « then let us 
have it: where's little Dick? Jet him up with it 
boldly v. — My brother Dick », cried Bill my 
youngesL, « is just gone out with sister Livy ; but 
Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, and III 
ting them for you, papa. Which song do you 
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| by all means », said I; «I never heard that yel; 
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choose, the dying Swan, or the Elegy on the 
death of a mad dog v? — « The elegy, child, 


and Deborah, my life, grief you know is dry, 
let us have a bottle of the best gooseberry wine, 
io keep up our spirits. I have wepl so much at al] 
soris of elegies of late, that, without an enlivening 
glass, T am sure this will overcome me; and, 
Sophy, love, take your guitar, and thrum in 
with the boy a little v. 


An Elegy on the death of a mad Dog. 


Goop people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wond'rous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Isling town there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, 


, « 

Whene'er he went to pray. GY 

A kind and gentle heart he had, N 
To comfort friends and foes: 8 
The naked every day he clad, EZ 
When he put on his clothes. If h. 

| | lon 

And in that town. a dog was found, mol 
As many dogs there be, com 


Both mungrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, Ivf il 
Aud curs of low degree. 
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This dog and man at first were friends; 
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But, when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets, 
The wond'ring neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem'd both sore and sad, 
To every christian eye; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would dis. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That shew'd the rogues they ly'd; 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that dy'd. 


« A very good boy, Bill, upon my word, and 
an elegy that may truly be called tragical. Come, 
my children , here's Bill's health, and may he 
dne day be a bishop v! 

« With all my heart», cried my wife; « and 
f he but preaches as well as he sings, I make no 
loubt of him. The most of his family, by the 
mother's side, could sing a good song : it was a 
common saying in our country, that the family 


und, ſet the Blenkinsops could never look sfraight before | 
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we at once delest and praise. Put the glass to your 
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them, nor the Huggingsons blow out a candle, 
that there were none of the Grograms but coult 
sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tel 
a slory v. — However that be », cried I, «il: 
most vulgar ballad of them all generally please 
me beiter than the fine modern odes, and things 
mat petrify in a single stanza; productions ba 


brother, Moses. The great fault of these elegiasvy « * 
is, that they are in despair for griefs that gi Ole 


the sensible part of mankind very litile pain. AHusb 
lady loses her muff, her fan, or her lap- dog Wan: 
and so the silly poet runs home to versify tbeghrov 
disaster v». le S0 
« That may be the mode v», cried Moses, diner 
sublimer compositions; but the Ranelagh songſÞch 
hal come down 10 us are perfectly familiar, and 41 
all cast in the same mould: Collin meets Dolly, e; 
and they hold a dialogue together; he gives her a V 
fairing to put in her hair, and she presents hin $489 
with a nosegay, and then they go logether oe 
church, where they give good advice to younzpon 
nymphs and swains to get married as fast a eas 
they can . | | e a 
And very good advice too v, cried I; & ande 1 

T am told there is nol a place in the world where om 
advice can be given with so much propriety ae 
there ; ſor, as it persuades us to marry , it als Þ-VV 
ſarnishes us with a wife; and surely that mn cas! 
ir 1 


be an excellent markel, my boy, where we 
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re told what we want, and supplied with it 
„ben wanling ». ee 

« Yes, Sir », returned Moses, « and 1 ie 
ut of two such markets for wives in Europe, ; 
zanelagh in England, and Fontarabia in Spain. 
he Spauish market is open once a year, , but* our 
nglish wives are saleable every night ». 125 
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Your 
>giasſ « You. are right, my boy v, cried his mother} 
| give Old England is the only Place 1 in the world for 


in. Nusbands to get wives ». '— « And for wiyes to 


-dog,ſWanage their husbands », interr upled I. & It is a 
y theſſroverb abroad, thal if a bridge were built across 
e sca, all the ladies of the continent Would come 
„ciner to take pattern from ours; for there ; are 110 
SONS ch wives in Europe as our own. 
and But let us have one bottle more, Deborah, 1 my 
olly, We; aud, Moses, give us a good song. What tanks 
her aſſo we not owe to heaven for thus besiowii ing 
s hin Wanquillity , health, and competence. 1 think 
er lofſÞysclf happier now than the greatest monarch 
young pon carth. He has no such ſire-side, nor suchi 
ast a Neasaut faces about it. Yes, Deborah, my dear, 
eare now growing old; but the evening of our 

«and fe is likely to be happy. We are descended 
vhere om ancestors that knew no stain , and we shall 
>ty ae a good and virtuous race of childr en behind 
also . While we live they will be our suppor t and our 
must Neasure here, and when we die they will transmit 
e wer honour untainted to posterity. Come, my 


n, we Walt for a song: let us have a chorus. 


i 
| | 


— 
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But where i is my darling Olivia? That ule che- n 


of them kissed her, and said he would die fo 
her; and she cried very much, and was for comin 


passions were not so strong as mine, caught u 
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rub's voice is always sweetest in the concert „er 
— Just as I spoke, Dick came running in, 40 
papa, papa, she is gone from us, she is gone 
from us, my sister Livy is gone from us, for 
ever»! — « Gone, child v! - & Yes, she is gone 
off with two genllemen in a post-chaise, and on 
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back ; but he persuaded her again, and she werfe 
into the chaise, and said: O what will my pooſ in 
papa do when he knows I am undone »! hi 
« Now then „, cried I, « my children, go an{gur. 


be miserable; for we shall never enjoy one houſe 


more. And, O may heaven's everlasting tur * 
light upon him and his! Thus to rob me of nu 
child! And sure it will, for taking back my sweWan 


innocent that I was leading up to heaven. Sue k 
gincerity as my child was possest of! But all ou str 
earthly happiness is now over. Go, my childrenut 
go, and be migerable and infamous; for my hea T. 
is broken within me » — « Father », cried nfÞean 
son, « is this your fortitude v? — « Fortitade ou 
child! Yes, he shall see I have fortitude! Brin as, 
me my pistols. II pursue the traitor : while | l he 


is on earth, I'll pursue him. Old as I am, led | 
shall find I can sting him yet. The villain! Menta, 


perfidious villain »!— I had by this time reach ot] 


down my pistols, when my poor wife, who” 1 
he 


4 


in her arms. « My. dearest, dearest husband », 
ried she, «the Bible is the only weapon that is fit 
or your old hands now. Open that, my love, 
md read our anguish into patience, for she has 
ilely deceived us v. - « Indeed, Sir v, resumed 
y son after a pause, & your rage is too violent 
nd unbecoming. You should be my mother's 
omforter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited 
on and your reverend character thus to curse 
our greatest enemy: you should not have cursed 
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hid, did I »? — « Indeed, Sir, you did, you 
ured him twice v. Then may heaven forgive 
ie and him if I did. And now, my son, I see 
t was more than human benevolence that first 
aught us to bless our enemies. Blest be his holy 


e hath taken away! But it is not, it is not a small 
istress that can wring tears from these old eyes, 


ildreuat have not wept for so many years. My child! 
y hei To undo my darling! May confusion seize! — 
died uleaven forgive me, what am I about io say! 
etilude Hou may remember, my love, how good she 
Brinbas, and how charming; till this vile moment, 
chile WF! her care was to make us happy. Had she but | 
am , ied ! But she is gone, the honour of our family 


ontaminated , and I must look out for happiness 
other worlds than here. But, my child, you 
Iv them go off : perhaps he forced her away? 
he forced her, she may yet be innocent v. — 
12 
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im, villain as he is v. — « I did not curse him, 


une for all the good he hath given, and for all that 


1. 
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Ah no, Sir. »!.cried-the child; « he only kiss 
her, and called her his angel; and she wept'ven 
much, and leaned upon his arm, and they droy 
off very fast v. She is an ungrateful creature 
eried my wife, who could scare speak fi 
weeping, « to use us thus. She never had th 
least constraint put upon her affections. The vik 
strumpeit has basely deserted her parents witho 
any provocation, thus to bring your grey hairs 
the grave, and 1 must shortly follow v. 
In this manner that night, the first of our re 
misfortunes, was spent in the bitter ness of con 
plaint , and ill-supported sallies of enthusiaer 
1 delermined, however, to find out our betrave 
wherever he was, and reproach his basevex Cir 
The next morning we'missed our wretched chi, 
al breakfast, where she used to give life au 
cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as before 
altempted to ease her heart by reproaches 
« Never», eried she, «shall that vilest stain of ou 
family again darken these harmless doors. I wil 
never call her daughter more. No, let the struinp 
live with her vile seducer: she may bring us t 
shame, but she shall never more deceive us 
« Wife», said I, « do not talk thus hardly Ya 
ay detestation of her guilt is as great as yours 1 1 
but ever shall this house and this heart be op "I 
to a poor returning repentant sinner. The soon 8 
she returns from her transgression, the mo es 
welcome shall she be to me. For the first tin 
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he very best may err; art may persuade, and 
wovelty spread out its charm. The first fault is 
the child of simplicity; but every other the 
offspring of guilt. Les, the wretched creature q 
hall be welcome to this heart and this house, $ 
hongh $stained with ten thousand vices. I will i 
gain hearken to the musick of her voice; again 
will T hang fondly on her bosom, if I find but 
Fepentance there. My son, bring hither my Bible 
nd my staff; I will pursue ber, wherever she 
s; and though I cannot save her from shame, I 
nay prevent the conlinuance of iniquity ». 
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Cnay. XVIII. The pursrit of a father 10 


chi reclaim a 40⁸ child to virtue. 


> all 


ſore 5 hep N 
. . HOUGH the child could not describe the 
| | | 


+0 entleman's person who handed his sister into 
15 he post- chaise, yet my suspicions fell entirely 
pon our young landlord, whose character for 
Y uch intrigues was but too well known. I therefore 
us Pirected my steps towards Thornhill-castle, re- 
olving io upbraid him, and, if possible, to bring 
ack my daughter : but before I had reached his 
eat, I was met by one of my parishioners, who 
ad he saw a young lady resembling my daughter 
1 a post- chaise with a gentleman, whom, by 
he description, I could only guess to be Mr, 
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Burchell , and that they drove very fast. N 02 


information, however, did by no means s atis ee. 
me. I therefore went to the young Squire's, and e 
though it was yet early, insisted upon seeing hin the! 
immediately: he soon appeared with the mo *P® 
open familiar air, and seemed perfecily amazet bril 
at my daughter's elopement, protesting upon hi Oe 
honour that he was quite a stranger to it. I non min 
therefore condemned my former suspicions, and thou 
could turn them only on Mr. Burchell , who ſron 
recollected had of late several private conferencaf o 

crow 


with her : but the appearance of another witnes 
left me no room 1o douht of his villainy, wh 
averred, that he and my daughter were actual) 


mat 
purs1 


gone towards the Wells, about thirty miles ol" ir 
where there was a great deal of company. Bein; But 1 
driven to that state of mind in which we are mot Hd v 
ready to act precipitately than io reason right, uns 
J never debated with myself, whether liese“ urs 
accounts might not have been given by persons I was 
purposely placed in my way to mislead me, but Howe 
resolved to pursue my daughter and her fancied d- 
deluder thither. I walked along with earnestness, indige 
and enquired of several by the way; but received Wa! 
no accounts, till entering the town, I was meter ne: 
by a person on horseback, whom I remembered Prevai 
0 defi 


10 have seen at the 'Squire's, and he assured 
ine, that if I followed them to the races, which Poss 
were but thirty miles farther, I might depend 
upon overtaking them; for he had seen them dance 
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mere the night before, and the whole assembly 


brilliant appearance, all earnestly employed in 
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seemed charmed with my daughler's perform— 
ance. Early the next day I walked forward to 
the races, and about four in the afternoon I came 
npon the course. The company made a very 


one pursuit, that of pleasure; how different from 
mine, that of reclatming a lost child to virtue! I 
thought I perceived Mr. Burchell al some distance 
from me : but, as if he dreaded an interview , 
upon my approaching him, he mixed among a 
crowd, and I saw him no morc. I now reflected 
that it would be to no purpose to continue my 
pursuit farther, and resolved to return home to 
an innocent family, who wanted my assistance. 
But the agitation of my mind, and the fatigues 
lad undergone, threw me into a fever, the symp- 
tons of which I perceived before I came off the 
course. This was another unexpected stroke, as 
was more than seventy miles distant from home: 
however, I retired to a little ale-honse by the 
road-s1de, and , in this place, the nsual retreat of 
indigence and frugality , I laid me down patiently 
0 wail the issue of my disorder. I languished here 
ſor near three weeks; but at last my constitution 
prevailed , though I was unprovided with money 
o defray the expences of my entertainment. It 
s possible the anxiety from this last circumslance 
lone might have brought on a relapse , had I nol 
cen supplied by a traveller, who >lopped there 


1 v 
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to take a cursory refreshment. This person was 


no other than the philanthropick bookseller in 


St. Paul's Church-yard, who has written so many 
little books for children : he called himself their 
friend; but he was the friend of all mankind. He 
Was no sooner alighted , but he was in haste to 
be gone; for he was ever on business of the 
utmost importance, and was at that lime actually 
compiling malerials for the history of one Mr. 
Thomas 'Trip. I immediately recollected the good- 
nalured man's red pimpled face; for he had 
publisbed for me against the deuterogamistis of 
the age; and from him I borrowed a few pieces, 
to be paid at my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, 
as I was yet but weak, I resolved lo return home 
by easy journies of ten miles a day. My heallh 
and usual iranquillity were almost restored , and 
I now condemned that pride which had made 
me refractory to the hand of correction. Man 
little knows what calamities are beyond his pa- 
tience to bear, fill he tries them : as in ascending 
the heights of ambition, which look bright from 
below, every step we rise shews us some new 
and gloomy prospect of hidden disappointment; 


so in our descent from the summits of pleasure, 


though the vale of misery below may appear al 
first dark and gloomy , yet the busy mind, slill 
altenlive 1o 1s own amusement , finds as we 
descend something to flatter and to please. Still 


as we approach, the darkest objects appear lo 
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3s W brighten and the mental eye becomes adapled 
n io its gloomy situation. 

L [ now proceeded forward, and had walked 
ir ¶ about two hours, when I perceived whal appeared 
le Wat a distance like a waggon, which I was resolved 
to overtake; but when I came up with it, found 
it to be a strolling company's cart, that was 
carrying their scenes and other theatrical furni- 
ture io the next village, where they were ta 
exhihit. The carl was attended only by the person 


rest of the players were to follow the ensuing day. 
Good company upon the road, says the proverb, 
is the shortest cut: I therefore entered into con- 
rersation with the poor player; and as I once had 
zome theatrical powers myself, I descanted on 
such topicks with my usual freedom : but as I 
was prelly much unacquainted with the present 
late of the stage, I demanded who were lhe pre- 
zent theatrical writers in vogue, who the Drydens 
and Otways of the day. — I fancy, Sir», cried 
the player, « few of our modern dramatisls 
vonld think themselves much honoured by bein 
ompared to the writers you mention. Dryden 
nd Rowe's manner, Sir, are quite oul of fashion; 
ur lasle has gone back a whole century; Flet- 
her, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shakspeare , 
re the only things that go down ». — « How », 
ned I, & is it possible the present age can be 
leased with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete 
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humour, those overcharged characters, which Welt 
abound in the works you mention „? — « Sir », re-. hat 
turned my companion, «the publick think nothingWoom: 
about dialect, or humour, or character; for that{Wuan , 
is none of their business: they only go to he amusWhap] 
ed, and find themselves happy when they can 
enjoy a pantomime under the sanction of Jonson“ 
or Shakspeare's name v. — « So then, I supposey, 
cried I, « that our modern dramatists are ratherMesce: 
imitators of Shakspeare than of nature v. — « Toertak 
say the truth», returned my companion, « I doniſWÞsed 
know that they imitate any thing al all; nor indeed 
does the publick require it of hem: it is not tle 
composition of ihe piece, but the number 
starts and attitudes that may be introduced, n r 
elicits applause. I have known a piece, with notÞpper 
one jest in the whole, shrugged into popularily, 
and another saved by the poet's throwing in ail 
of the gripes. No, Sir, the works of Congrese 
and Farquhar have too much wit in them Jor 
the present taste; our modern dialect is much 
more natural v. 


By this time the equipage of the strolling coun Poſe 
pany was arrived at the village, which, it scems appre 
had been apprized of our approach, and was come 
out to gaze at us; for my companion observed, 
that strollers always have more spectalors without BY J 
doors than within. I did not consider the 1mpro ng at 
priety of my being in such company ill IF : 

oult 


saw a mob gather about me. I thercfore to- 
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lich Welter , as fast as possible, in the first ale-house 
re-: hat offered; and being shewn into the common 
aing oom, was accosted by a very well-dres gentle- 
ſhatznan, who demanded whether I was the real 
haplain of the company, or whether it was only 
be my masquerade character in the play. Upon 
forming him of the truth, and that I did not 
elong in any sort lo the company, he was con- 
escending enough to desire me and the player io 


nus 
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« Tofartake in a bowl of punch, over which he dis- 
Loni used modern politicks with great earnesiness 
leedMWid interest. I set him down in my own mind for 


 theMothing less than a parliament-man at least; but 
r Has almost confirmed in my conjectures, when, 
on my asking what there was in the house for 
per, he insisted that the player and I should 
p with him at his house, with which request, 
er some entreaties, we were prevailed on to 


mply. 
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nap. XIX. The description of a person 
discontented with the present government, and 
apprehensive of the loss of our liberties. 
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HE house where we were to be entertained, 
ing at a small distance from the village, our 
iter observed, thal as the coach was not ready, 
would conduct us on foot, and we soon arrived 
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at one of the most magnificent mansions I had 


nothi: 
seen in that part of the country. The apartment things 
into which we were shewn was perfectly elegant ient 1 
and modern; he went to give orders for supper, every 
while the player, with a wink , observed thal we a 
were perfectly in luck. Our entertainer soon re- 3 
turned; an elegant supper was brought in x two « [ 
three ladies in an easy dishabille were introduced 3 
and the conversation began with some sprightli luty o 
ness. Politicks, however, were the subject a bur co 
which our entertainer chiefly expaliated; ſor ht ome y 
asserted that liberty was at once his boast an 7 
his terror. Afler the cloth was removed , he asKe moral 
me if I had seen the last Monitor, to whi they 
replying in the negative, « What, nor the An bs ak 
ditor, I suppose »? cried he. « Neither, Sir « Ho 
returned I. — « That's strange, very strange . 
replied my enterlainer. « N ow, I read all tht TOR 
politicks chat come out, the Daily, the Publick 1 
the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening ge of! 
the Whitehall Evening, the seventeen Magazines « Can 
and the two Reviews; and though they hale a FO 15 
other, I love them all. Liberty, Sir, liberty Ne,; 8 
the Briton's boast, and, by all my coal-mines! the p 
Cornwall, I reverence ils guardians v». — « The ject 
11 is to be hoped „„ cried I, « you reverence th « No, 
king ». — « Yes », returned my entertainer 1 


« when he does what we would have him; b 
if he goes on as he has done of late, III nere 
irouble myself more with his malters. Is 
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en king 
natura 
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nothing; I think only. I could liave directed some 
eu mings beiter. I don't thin there has been a suffi- 
ient number of advisers: he should advise wilt 
every person willing tio give him advice, and 
then we should have things done in another-guess 


11 anner . 
O Or 


ce(, 
the 


1 a 


visers were fixed in the pillory. It should be the 
duty of honest men to assist the weaker side of 
bur constitution, that sacred power that has for 
ome years been every day declining, and losing 
s due share of influence in the state. But these 
znorants still continue the cry of liberty, and 
f they have any weight, basely throw it into 
le suhsiding scale v. | 


Jr It 
an 
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v hui 
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ir e How », cried one of the ladies, & do I live 
ge) : | 
Irsee one so base, so sordid, as to be an enemy 
11 th d liberly , and a defender of tyrants? Liberty, 
blic al sacred gift of heaven, that glorious privi- 
ence of Britons »! : 
UG « Can it be possible », cried our entertainer , 
e ene mat there should be any found at presenl, advo- 
nk Des for slavery ? Any who are for meanly giving 
* the privileges of Britons ? Can any, Sir, be 
0 | e 


abject ? | 

No, Sir v, replied I, « am for liberty, 
at attribute of Gods! Glorious liberty! that 
me of modern declamation. I would have all 
n kings. I would be a king myself. We have 
naturally au equalright to the throne : weare 
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all originally equal. This is my opinion, and was pe 


once the opinion of a set of honest men who were th 
called Levellers. They tried io erect themselves th 
into a community, where all should be equally * 
free. But, alas! it would never answer; for there 
were some among them stronger, and some more 
cunning, than others, and these became master dis 
of the rest; for as sure as your groom rides your 
horses, because he is a cunninger animal thai 
they, so surely will the animal that is cunninger If 1 
or slronger than he, sit upon his shoulders in far 
turn. Since then it is entailed upon hamanily to the 
submit, and some are born fo command, and am) 
others io obey , the question is, as there must h 
Lyranls, whether it is beiter to have them in tht al p 
same house with us, or in the same village, or 
still farther off, in the metropolis. Now, Sir, Ho 
for my own part, as I naturally hate the face c- lage 
a tyrant, the farther off he is removed from me s 
the better pleased am I. The generality of mankint ndu 
also are of my way of thinking , and have una ſao 
mously created one king, whose election 4 ry 
once diminishes the number of tyrants , and pul: ny: 
iyranny al the greatest distance from the greates N tun 
number of people. Naw the great, who wer aws 
tyranis themselves before the election of ou accun 
tyrant, are nalurally averse to a power raise "0 
over them, and Whose weight must ever le: logeth 
rich s] 


heaviest on the snbordinate orders. Ii is 
inter est of the great, theretore , io dnuinish king 
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power as much as possible; because whalever 
they take from that, is naturally reslored to 
themselves; and all they have to do in the state, 
is to undermine the single tyrant, by which they 
resume their primeval authority. Now the. stals 
may be so circumstanced , or ils laws may be so 
disposed, or its men of opulence so minded, as 
all to conspire in carrying on this business of 
undermining monarchy. For , in the first place, 
if the circumstances of our state be such as to 
favour the accumulation of wealth, and make 
the opulent still more rich, this will increase their 
ambition. An accumulation of wealth , however, 
must necessarily be the consequence , when, as 
at present, more riches flow in from external 
commerce than arise from internal industry: for 


| external commerce can only be managed to advan- 


lage by the rich, and they have also, at the sante 
ime, all the emoluments arising from internal 
industry; so that the rich, with us, have two 
sources of wealth , whereas the poor have but 
one. Thus, wealth, in all commercial states, is 
found lo accumulate; and all such have hitherto , 
in lime, become aristocralical. Again, the very 
laws also of this country may contribute to the 
accumulation of wealth; as when by their means 
the natural ties that bind the rich and poor 
together are broken, and it is ordained, that the 
rich shall only marry with the rich; or when the 
learned are held unqualified toserye their country 
Ie F'icar of Wakefield. | 
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as counsellors, merely from a defect of opu- 


lence; and wealth is thus made the object of a 
wise man's ambition : by these meaus, I say, and 
such means as these, riches will accumulate. Now 
the possessor of accumulated wealth, when fu- 
nished with the necessaries and pleasures of life, 
has no cther method to employ the supertluily 
of his fortune but in purchasing power ; that 1s, 
differently speaking, in making dependants, by 
| purchasing the liberty of the ne-dy or the yenal, 
of men who are willing to bear the morlificaliou 
of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus each very 
opulent man generally gathers round him a circl: 
of the poorest of the people; and the polily 
abounding in accumulaled wealth, may be con: 
pared 10 a Carlesian system, each orb wilh « 
vortex of ils own. Those, however, who are 
willing to move in a great man's vortex, are only 
such as must be slaves, the rabble of mankind, 
Whose souls and whose education are adapted 
to ser vitude, and who know nothing of liber, 
except the name. But there must estill be a large 


number of the people without the sphere ot the 


opulent man's influence, namely, that order of 
men which subsists between the very rich and 
the very rabble; those men who are possesl 0: 
too large fortunes to submit to the neighbouring 
man in power, and yet are loo poor to set up 


ſor lyranny themselves. In this middle order ol 


mankind, are geuerally to be found all the arts, 
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wisdom, and virtues of society. This order alone 
is known to be the true preserver of freedom, 


and may be called the people. Now it may 


happen, that this middle order of mankind may 
jose all its influence in a state, and iis voice be 
in a manner drowned in that of the rabble: for, 
if the fortune sufficient for qualifying a person 
at present to give his voice in state affairs, be 
ten times less than was judged sufficient upon 
forming the constitution, it is evident, that great 
numbers of the rabble will thus be introduced 
into the political system; and they , ever moving 
in the vorlex of the great, will follow where 
greatness shall direct. In such a slate, therefore, 
all that the middle order has left, is to preserve the 
prerogative and the privileges of the one principal 
governor with the most sacred circumspection : 


for he divides the power of the rich, and calls 


off the great from falling with tenfold weight 
on the middle order placed beneath them. The 
nuddle order may be compared 1o a lown of 
which the opulent are forming the siege, and 


which the governor from without is hastening to 


relieve. While the besiegers are in dread of an 
enemy over them, 11 is but natural to offer the 
iuwnsmen the most specious lerms , lo flaiter 
them with sounds, and amuse them with pri— 
but if they once defeat the governor 
irom hehind, the walls of the town will be but 
« mall defence to its inhabitants. What they way 
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then expect, may be seen by turning our ey 
to Holland, Genoa, or Venice , where the ling price: 
govern the poor, and the rich govern the law: wo 
I am then for, and would die for, monarchy SY 
sacred monarchy ; for if there be any thing acre}? r. 
amongst men, it must be the anointed sovercig BENE 


ol his people; and every diminution of his powcr adn 
In war or in peace, is an infringement upon Tay: 
Ihe real liberties of the subject. The sounds d ons 

wh 


liberty, patriotism, and Britons, have already 


done much ; it is io be hoped that the true son * 
of ſreedom will prevent their ever doing more. hag 
1 have known many of those pretended chan” 
pions for liberty in my lime, yel do nol remen pied 
Her one that was not in his heart and in lu!“ 
Tamily a tyrant v. | © 
My warmth, I found, had lengthened thi: 151 
Harangue beyond the rules of good breeding : but or 
the impatience of my entcrlainer, who often WH 
strove to interrupt it, could be restrained 10 Pu 
longer. « What »! cried he, then I have been a 
all this while entertaining a Jesuit in parsons 38 
cloaths; but, by all the coal-mincs of Cornwall, _ 
out he shall pack, if my name be Wilkinson ». OL 
1 now found 1 had gone too far, and asked par- 20 
don for the warmth with which I had spoken. ny 
« Pardon »! returned he in a fury : « I think 5 
such principles demand ten thousand pardons. 0 
Whal! give up liberty, properly, and, as the Ga- 7 
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z0 tee says, lic down lo be saddled with wooden 
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shoes! Sir, I insist upon your marching out of 


this house immediately, io prevent worse con- 
sequences. Sir, J insist upon it ». I was going 
to repeal my remonstrances; but just then we 
heard a foolman's rap at the door, and the two 
ladies cried out: & As sure as dealt, there is our 
masler and mistress come home ». It Seems my 
entertainer was all this while only the butler, 
who, in his master's absence, had a mind to cul a 


figure, and be for a while the gentleman himself; 


and, to say the truth , he lalked politicks as well 
as most country gentlemen do. But nothing could 
now exceed my conſusion upon secing the gentle- 
man and his lady enter ; nor was their surprise , 
al finding such company and good cheer , less 
than ours. « Gentlemen », cried the real master 
of the house to me and my companion, « my 


wiſe and I arc your most humble servauts; but L 


protest this is so unexpected a fayour, that we 
almost sink under the obligation ». However 
unexpected our company might be to them, theirs, 
I am sure, was still more so to us; and I was 
struck dumb with the apprehensions of my own 
abzurdity , when, whom should I next sce enter 
the room but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, 
who was formerly designed to be married lo my 
son George; but whose match was broken oft, 
as already related. As soon as she saw me, she 
llew1to my arms with the ntmost joy. « My dear 
dir », Cried she, & lo what happy accident is it 
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that we owe so unexpected a visit? J am sure 


my uncle and aunt will be in raplures when they 
find they have got the good Dr. Primrose for 
their guest v. Upon hearing my name, the old 


gentleman and lady very politely stept up, aud 


welcomed me with most cordial hospitality. Nor 
could they forbear smiling upon being informed 
of the nature of my present visit: hut the unfor: 
tunate butler, whom they at first seemed disposed 
to turn away, was, at my inlercession , forgiven, 

Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house 
belonged, now insisted upon having the pleasure 
of my slay for some days; and as their niece, my 
charming pupil, whose mind, in some measure, 
had been formed under my own instructions, 
joined in their entrealies , I complied. Tha 


night I was shewn to a magnificent chamber; and 


the next morning early, Miss Wilmot desired lo 
walk with me in the garden, which was deco- 


rated in the modern manner. After some time 
spent in pointing out the beauties of the place, 


she enquired, with seeming unconcern , when 
last I had heard from my son George. « Alas: 
Madam », cried I, « he has now been near three 
years absent, without ever wriling to his friends 
or me. Where he is, I know not; perhaps I shall 
never see him nor happiness more. No, my dear 
Madam, we shall never more see such pleasing 
hours as were once spent by our fire-side al Wake- 
teld. My little family are now dispersing very 
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fast, and poverly has brought not only want, but 
nfamy upon us». The good—natured girl let fall a 
tear at this account; but as L saw her possessed of 
too much sensibility, I forbore a more minule 
detail of our sufferings. It Was, however, some 
consoJation to me to find that time had made no alle- 
ration in her affections, and that she had rejecied 
several matches that had been made her since our 
leaving her part of the country. She led me round 
all the extensive improvements of the place, poini- 
ing to the several walks and arbours, and at the 
dame lime catching from every object a hint for 
some new question relative to my son. In this 
manner we spent the forcnoon, till the bell sum- 
moned us to dinner, where we found the mana ger 


of the strolling company that I mentioned before, 


who was come to dispose of tickets for the Fair 
Penitent , which was to be acted that evening; the 
part of Horatio by a young gentleman who had 
never appeared on any stage. He seemed to be very 
warm in the praise of the new perſormer , and 
averred that he never saw any who bid so fair 
ſor excellence. Acting, he observed, was not 
learned in a day: « But this gentleman „, con- 
ſinued he, « seems born to tread the stage. His 
voice, his figure, and altitudes, are all admirable. 
We caught him up accidenlally in our journey 
down ». This account, in some incasure, excited 
our curiosity; and, at the entrealy of the ladies, 
Ll was prevailed upon lo accompauy them to the 
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Play-house, which was no other than a barn. As 
ihe company with which I went was incontestably 
the chief of the place, we were received wilh 
the greatest respect, and placed in the front sent 
of thetheatre; where we sat ſor some time with 
no small impalience lo see Horalio make hi; 
appearance. The new performer advanced at last, 
aud let parents think of my sensations by their 
own, when I found it was my unfortunale son. 
He was going to begin, when, turning his eye 
upon the audience, he perceived Miss Wilmd 
aud me, and stood al once speechless and imme 
veable. The actors behind the scene, who ascribed 
11s pause to his gatural limidity, allempled 1» 
encourage him; 1 of going on, he burs 
Into a flood of tears, and relired off the tage. | 
don't know what were my ſeelings on this occa- 
Sion; for they succeeded with too much rapidity 
for description: but I was soon awaked from this 
aisagreeable revery by Miss Wilmot, who, pals 
and with atrembling voice , desired me to conduct 
her back to her uncle's. When got home, Mr. 
Arnold, who was as yelaslranger to our extraor— 
«dinary behaviour, being informed thal the new 
performer was my son, sent his coach, and an 
invitation, for him; and as he persisted in his 
re ſusal to appear again upon the stage, the players 
put another in his place, and we soon had him 
vv ith us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest recep- 
ton, and Ireceived lim with my usual transport; 
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or T could never counterfeit a false resentment. 
liss Wilmot's reception was mixed with seem- 
ng neglect, and yet I could perceive she acted a 
udied part. The tumult in her mind seemed not 
vet abated; she said twenty giddy things that 
voked like joy, and then laughed loud at her own 
vant, of meaning. At intervals she would lake a 
last ly peep at the glass, as if happy in the conscious- 
theiricss of unresisted beauty; and often would ask 
son. Wueslions , without giving any manner of altenlion 
eye the answers. 
11 mot | 
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nA P. XX. The hislory of a philosophick 
vagabond , pursuing novelly, but losing content. 
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ccrn we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely 
idity Woffered to send a couple of her foolmen tor my 
1 1111s Pon's baggage , which he at first seemed to decline; 
Pals put u pon her pressing tlie request, he was obliged 
duct o inform her, that a stick and a wallet were all the 
Mr. Inoveable things upon this earth which he could 
'a0!* Fhoast of. « Why, aye, my son v, cried I, « you 
oft me but poor, and poor find you are come 
back; and yet I make no doubt you have seen a 
Treat deal of the world v. — & Yes, Sir», replied 
ny son; « but travelling after Fortune is nol the 
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way to secure her; and, indeed, of late, I have 
eb Idesisied from the pursuit v. — « 1 fancy, Sir v, 
rt; 
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cried Mrs. Arnold, « that the account of you 
adventures would be amusing : the first part 
them I have often heard from my niece: bu 
could the company prevail for the rest, it would | 
an additional obligation v». — Madam », replie 
my son, I promise you the pleasure you har 
in hearing will not be half so great as my vanih 
in repeating them ; and yel in the whole narrativ: 
] can scarce promise you one adventure, as m 
account is rather of what I saw , than what I di 
The first misfortune of my life, which you i 
know, was great; but though it distressed , it cou 
not sink me. No person ever had a beter knac 
al hoping than I. The less kind I found Fortur 
at one time, the more I expected from her: 
another; and, being now at the bottom of h: 
wheel, every new revolution might lift, b 
could not depress me. I proceeded, therefore 
towards London in a tine morning, no way uneis 
about to-morrow , but cheerful as the birds | 
carolled by the road; and comforted myself wi 
reflecting , that London was the mart where abi] 
ties of every kind were sure of meeting disling 
tion and reward. | 

Upon my arrival in town, Sir, my first ca 
was to deliver your letter of recommendati 
to our cousin, who was himself in little bette 
circumstances than I. My first scheme, you kno) 
Sir, was to be asher at an academy, and I aske 
his advice on the atiair. Our cousin received t. 
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roposal with a lrue 8. 
Pp lu a lrue Sardonick grin. Aye, cried 


vo 
art e, © {1145 is a prelly career, indeed , that has b 

„ bilalked out for you. I have been ate i 
mabea boarding-school myself; and m 5 
eplie anodyne necklace, but | had We = by 
b nder-turnkey in Newgate. I was u Wi 26 *— 
ani + I was brow-beal by the ads x, 1 
n 4 ugly 45 by the mistress, auen 2 
as moers within, and 3 ; | 

16 cet civiliiy e eee 2 2 oul to 
"ON d : for a school? Let me examine wt — = 
coul abs you been bred apprentice lo the b ” mo, 
kna o. Then you won't do for a school e 7 
örtul ess the boys hair? No. Then you = : OY 
her Nchool. Have you had the small-pox nag —_ 
of oſt wen do for a school. Can you lis w_ _ 
„ b bed ? No. Then you will never do for a rea 
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P 3 a good Stomach ? Yes. Then you 
apt eans do for a school. No, Sir: if 
2 eee easy profession, bind your- 
nl; di-avwl þ chad br gem 
| * Dy any means. 

mY Ana ah he, «I see you are a lad of es 
hag Le Ga e do you think of com- 
3 wil like me? You have read in 
4 5 | _- t, of men of genius starving at 
LOO gong a y"— , Ill shew you forty 
3 _ about lown that live by it in 

. 10nest Jog-lrol men, who go on 


[ asKke 
ved " vothly and dully „aud write history aud poli- 
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ticks, and are praised ; men, Sir, who, had the 
been bred coblers, would all their lives have on] 
mended shoes, but never made them ». 
«Finding that there was no great degree d 
gentility affixed to the character of an usher, | 
resolved to accept his proposal; and having the 
highest respect for literature, hailed the a7tiqui 
mater of Grub-street with reverence. I thought i 
my glory to pursue a track which Dryden an 
Otway trod before me. I considered the godde: 
of this region as the parent of excellence; and 
however an intercourse with the world mich 
give us good sense, the poverty she granted 
supposed to be the nurse of genius. Big wil 
these reflections, I sat down, and finding that il 
best things remained to be said on the ron 
side, I resolved to write a book that should b 
_ wholly new. I therefore dressed up three par 
doxes with some ingenuity. They were fals 
indeed, but they were new. The jewels of tru 
have been so often imported by others , tl 
nothing was left for me to import, but some sple 
did things that at a distance looked every b 
as well. Witness, ye Powers, what fancied im 
porlance sate perched upon my quill while I wi 
writing. The whole learned world, I made n 
doubt, would rise to oppose my systems; b. 
then I was prepared 1o oppose the whole learne 
world. Like the porcupine, I sate self-collectec 
with a quill pointed against every opposer v. 
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Io «Well said, my boy », cried I: c and what 
e only subject did you treat upon? I hope you did not 
pass over the importance of monogamy. But I 


ee ef interrupt: go on. You published your paradoxes ; 
her, Wwell , and what did the learned world Say to 
1g üg your paradoxes » ? 


liquid Sir v, replied my son, « the learned odd 


iglit said nothing to my paradoxes; nothing at all, Sir. 
n aiEvery man of them was employed in praising 
»ddeeWhhis friends and himself, or condemning his ene- 


mies; and unfortunately , as I had neither, I sut- 
tered the cruellest mortification , neglect. 


and 
mig 


ned « As I was meditating one day in a coffee house 
wien the fate of my paradoxes, a litile man happen- 
nat ing io enter the room, placed himself in the box 


wrot 


uld b 


before me, and after some preliminary discourse, 
ünding me 10. be a scholar, drew out a bundle 


; parWot proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new 
falseMedition be was going to give the world of Pro- 
' truiWertins , with notes. This demand necessarily 


th 


| sple 


produced a reply, that I had no money; and that 
oncession led him 1o enquire into the nature of 
ry bay expectations. Finding that my expeclations 
ed 1Fvere just as great as my purse, «I see», criedhe, 
: I wif you are unacquainted with the town. III teach 
ide ou a part of it. Look at these proposals; upon 
5: biphese very proposals I have subsisted very com- 
-arnePorlably for twelve years. The moment a noble- 
ccledFnan returns from his travels, a Creolian arrives 
D. Prom Jamaica, or a dowager from her country+ 
ba 10 
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sent, I strike for a subscriplion. I first besicgs 
their hearts With flattery, and then pour in my 
proposals at the breach. If they subscribe readily 
the first lime, I renew my request to beg a de- 
dication fee. If they let me have that, Ismite them 
once more for engraving their coat of arms at 
the lop. Thus v, continued he, « [ live by vanity, 
and laugh ai it. But, between ourselves, I am now 
{vo well known; [ should be glad to borrow your 
face a bit: a nobleman of distinction has just re- 
turned from Italy: my face is familiar to his 
porler; but if you bring this copy of verses, my 
life for it you succeed, and we divide the spoil». 

« Bless us, George v, cried I, «and is this tl 
employment of poels now? Do men of their 
_ exalted talents thus stoop to beggary ? Can ther 
so far disgrace their calling, as to make a vile 
traffic k of praise for bread v? 

«O no, Sir v, returned he : «a true poet can 
never be so base; for wherever there is genius 
there is pride. The creatures I now describe ar 
only beggars in rhyme. The real poet, as he 
bravesevery hardship for fame, so is he equal! 
a coward to contempt; and none but those whi 
are unworthy protection, condescend to solicit i. 

Having a mind too proud to stoop fo sud 
indignities, and yet a fortune too humble to hazard 
a second attempt for ſame, I was now oblige 
to take a middle course, and write ſor bread 
But I was unqualified for a profession whe! 
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mere industry alone was io insure success. I 
could not suppress my lurking passion for ap- 
plause ; but usually consumed that time in efforis 
after excellence, which takes up but little room, 
when it should have been more advantageously 
employed in the diſfusive productions of fruit- 
ſul mediocrity. My little piece would therefore 
come forth in the midst of periodical publica- 
lions, unaoliced and nnknown. The publick were 
more importantly employed, than to observe the 
easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony of 
my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to 
oblivion. My essays were buried among the 
e8ays upon liberty, eastern tales, and cures for 
the bite of a mad dog; while Philautos, Philalethes, 
Phileleutheros, and Phlilanthropos , all wrote 
etter , because they wrote faster than J. 

(Now, therefore, I began (o associate with 
none but disappointed authors, like myself, who 
praized , deplored and despised each other. The 
batisfaction we found in every celebrated writ- 
r's attempts, was inversely as their merits. I 
onnd that no genius in another could please me. 
My unfortunate paradoxes had entirely dried up 
hat source of comfort. I could neither read nor 
rite with satisfaction; for excellence in another 
as my aversion, asd writing was my trade. 

« In the midst of these gloomy reflections, as 
| was one day sitiing on a bench in St. James's 


ow er park , a young genileinan of distinction, who 
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had been my intimale acquainlance at the uni- 

versity, approached me. We saluted each other W 
with some hesitation : he almost ashamed of se. 
being known to one who made so shabby an m. 
appearance, and I afraid of a repulse. But my be 
suspicions soon vanished; for Ned Thornhill way ea 
at the bottom a very good-natured fellow ». As 


What did you say, George » ? interrupted], 
Thornhill! was not that his name? It can cer 
tainly be no other than my landlord v. — & Bles 
ine», cried Mrs. Arnold, «is Mr. Thornhill « 
near a neighhour of yours? He has long been 
friend in our family, and we expect a visit fron 
lum shortly v. 

« My friend's first carey», continued my son 
« was to alter my appearance by a very fine sw#q 
of his own clothes, and then I was admitted |: wil 
his table upon the footing of half-friend, hall soi. 
underling. My business was to attend him my 
auctions, 10 put him in spirits when he sat to Th. 
his picture, io take the left hand in his charid wit 
when not filled by another, and to assist he 
lattering a kip, as the phrase was, when he hag que 
a mind for a frolick. Besides these, I kad twen!ly con 
other litile employments in the family. I was f 0-1 
do many small things without bidding; to carry e 
the cork&-screw ; fo stand godfather to all tl aite 
butler's children; ſo sing when I was bid; io bf was 
never out of humour; always to be humble} her 
and, if I could, lo be very happy. Was 
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« In this honourable post, however, I was not 
without a rival. A caplain of marines, who 
seemed formed for the place hy nature, opposed 
me in my patron's affections. His mother had 
been laundress to a man of quality, and thus he 


early acquired a taste for pimping and pedigree. 


As this gentleman made it the study of his life to 
be acquainted with lords, though he was dis— 
missed from several for his stupidity, yet he 
found many of them who permitted his assidui- 
lies, being as dull as himself. As flatiery was his 
trade, he practised it with the easiest address 
imaginable; but it came aukward and stiff from 
me; and as every day my patron's desire of 
flatlery increased, so every hour, being better 
acquainted with his defects, I became more un- 
willing to give it. Thus I was once more fairly 


going to give up the field to the captain, when 


my friend found occasion for my assislance. 
This was nothing less than io ſight a duel ſor him, 
with a geutleman whose sister it was pretended 
he had used ill. L readily complied with his re- 
quest; and though I see you are displeased at my 
conduct, yet as it was a debt indispensably due 
lo-ſriendship, I could nol refuse. I undertook 
the affair, disarmed my antagonist , and soon 
aſter had the pleasure of finding that the lady 
was only a woman of the town, and the fellow 
her bully and a sharper. This piece of service 
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titude; but as my friend was to leave town if aft 
a ſew days, he knew no other method to ser for 
me, but by recommending me lo his uncle Sin ME 
William Thornhill , and another nobleman e 
great distinction, who enjoyed a post under th 
government. When he was gone, my first car 
was lo carry his recommendatory letter to hi 
uncle, a man whose characler for every virtu 
was universal, yet just. I was received by hi 


servants with the most hospilable smiles; for 1h 
looks of the domeslicks ever transmil their ma 
ter's benevolence. Being shewn into a gran 
apartment, where Sir William soon came to meſure 
I delivered my message and letter, which he read hes 
and afler pausing some minutes : « Pray, Sir) ily 
cried he, c inform me what you have done fqNo 
my kinsman, to deserve this warm recommenſ”4as 
dation? But I suppose, Sir, 1 guess your merit 48 
you have fought for him; and so you would expe bis 
a reward from me for being the instrument ꝙ ou 
his vices. I wish, sincerely wish, that my pre lan 
sent refusal may be some punishment for youpne: 
guilt; but still more, thal it may be some induc 4 8e 
ment to your repentance ». —'The severity of th aki 
rebuke I bore patiently, because I knew it wand 
just. My whole expectations now, therefore, Mure 
in my leiter to the great man. As the doors Pan 
the nobility are almost ever besct with beggar ne 

all ready to thrust in some sly petition , I founhin 
31 no eas Matter lo gain admittance. Huwey fi 
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wn il after bribing the servants with half my worldly 

Serry fortune, I was al last shewn into a spacious apart- 
cle Si} ment, my letter being previously sent up for his 
jan off Lordship's inspection. During this anxious inter- 
ler th val, I had full time to look round me. Every 
st carJthing was grand, and of happy contrivance : the 
paintings, the furniture, the gildings, petrified 


to hi 
me with awe, and raised my idea of the owner. 


by hi Ah! thought I to myself, how very great must 
for me possessor of all these things be, who carries 
r masblin his head the business of tlie state, and whose 
granfſ}onse displays half the wealth of the kingdom! 
to meſure his genius must be unfathomable. During 
e rexſſ{ese awful reflections, I heard a step come hea- 
„Sir ily forward. Ah! this is the great man himself! 
ne {No, it was only a chambermaid. Another foot 
nmentvas heard soon after. This must be he! No, it 


virtu 


merit; as only the great man's va/e! de chambre. At last 
expe bis Lordship actually made his appearance. « Are 
1ent ; ou, cried he, «the bearer of this here letter v? 
15 pre answered with a bow. 4 learn by this o», conti- 
r youpned he, « as how that v — But just at that instant 
inducda servant delivered him a card, and without 
of thfaking further notice, he went out of the room, 
it wahnd left me to digest my own happiness at lei— 
bre, Hure. I Saw no more of him, till told by a foot- 
ors Pan that his Lordship was going to his coach at 
eggarf'e door. Down I immediately followed, and 
founbined my voice ſo that of three or four more, 
vey cdyio came, like me, lo petition for favours. His 
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Lordship, however, went too fast for us, and 
Was gaining hig chariot door with large strides, 
when I hallooed out to know if I was to have 
any reply. He was by this ſime got in, and mut- 
tered an answer , half of which I only heard, 
the other half was lost in the ratiling of his cha- 
riot- wheels. I stood ſor some time with my neck 
stretched out, in the posture of one that was 
listening to catch the glorious sounds, Lll, look- 
ing round me, I found myself alone at his 
Lordship's gale. | 

« My patience », continued my son, « was 
now quite exhausted: stung wilh the thousand 
indignities I bad met with, I was willing to cast 
myself away, and only wanted the gulph to 
receive me. I regarded myself as one of those 
vile things that nature designed should be thrown 
by into her lumber-room, there to perish in 
obscurity. I had still, however, half a guinea left, 
and of that I thought Fortune herself should not 
deprive me: but, in order to be sure of this, 
I was resolved 1o go instantly and spend it while 
IT had it, and then irusl io occurrences for the 
rest. As I was going along with this resolution, 
3t happened that Mr. Crispe's office seemed 1n- 
vitingly open to give me a welcome reception. 
In this office Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his Ma- 
jesty's subjects a generous promise of 50 I. a year, 
for which promise all they give in return is their 
liberty for life, aud permission to let him trans- 
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port them to America as slaves. I was happy 
al finding a place where I could lose my fears 
in desperation , and entered this cell, for it had 
the appearance of one, with the devotion of a 
wonaslick. Here I found a number of poor 
creatures, all in circumstances like myself, ex- 
pecling the arrival of Mr. Crispe, presenting a 
irue epitome of English impatience. — Each un- 
tractable soul at variance with Fortune, wreaked 
her injuries on their own hearts : but Mr. Crispe 
at last came down, aud all our murmurs were 
hushe1. He deigned to regard me with an air of 
peculiar approbation, and indeed he was the 
first man who for a month past had talked to me 
with smiles. After a few questions, he found [I 
was fit for every thing in the world. He paused 
a while upon the properest means of providing 
ſor me, and slapping his forehead, as if he had 
found it, assured me, thal there was at that time 
an embassy talked of from the sy nod of Penn- 
syIvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he 
would use his interest to get me made secretary. 
I knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, 
and yet his promise gave me pleasure, there was 
something so magnificent in the sound. I fairly, 
therefore, divided my half guinea, one half of 
which went to be added to his thirty thousand 
pounds, and with the other half I resolved to 
go to the next tavern , to be there more happy 
man he. 
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As I was going out with that resolution, o tw 
Was met at the door by the captain of a ship 
Wü whom I had formerly some little acquainl 
aue, and he agreed to be my companion over 
a bowl of punch. As I never chose to makaſſſþrde? 
à seoret of my circumslances , he assured me thatary 1 
J was upon.the very point of ruin, in listening 
10 the office-keeper's promises; for that he on] 
designed to sell me to the plantations. « But» , cau- 
tinued he, «I fancy you might, by a much shorle 
voyage, be very easily put into a genteel wa 
of bread. Take my advice. My sbip sails to mor- 
row for Amsterdam; what if you go in her as aonve 
passenger? The moment you land, all you have 
10 do is to teach the Dutchmen English, and I. 
Warrant you'll get pupils and money enough. [ 
suppose you understand English v, added he, « by 
this lime, or the deuce is in it. I confidently as 
sured him of that; but expressed a doubt whetherfe. I 
the Dutch would be willing to learn English. Hed t 
affirmed with an oath that they were fond of itFesigr 
to disfraction ; and upon that affirmation I agreed Frho t 
with his proposal , and embarked the next day e go 
to leach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind « I 
was fair, our voyage short; and, after having very 
paid my passage with half my moveables, I found ke 
myself fallen as from the skies, a stranger in one hem f 
of lhe principal streets of Amsterdam. In this si- In. V 
tuation I was unwilling to let any time pass unem- Þot to 
ployed iu teaching ;I addressed myself therefore 
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n, No two or three of those I met, whose appearance 
eemed most promising ; : hut it was impossible 
o make ourselves mutually understood. It was 
"ot till. this very moment I recollected , that, in 
rder io teach Dutchmen English, it was neces— 
ary that they should first teach me Dutch. How 
came to overlook so obvious an objection, is 
o me amazing; but certain it is I overlooked it. 
« This scheme thus blown up, I had some 
houghts of fairly sbipping back to England again; 
but happening into company, with an Irish stu- 
ent, Who was returning from Louvain, our 
on versalion.. tur ned upon topicks of literature, 
or by the way ul may be observed, that I always 
brgot the meanness of my circumstances when 
could converse upon such suhjects) from him I 
arned that there were not two men in his whole 
 as-Maiversity who. understood Greek. This amazed 
le. I instantly resolved to travel io Louvain, 
nd there live by teaching Greek; and in this 
it sign L was heartened by my brother student, 
cet Fho threw out some hints that a for tune might 
day e got by it. 555 
ind « I set boldly Area the next mornjng. 
ing Frery day lessened the burden of my moveables, 
und ke Asop and his basket of bread; for I paid 
one hem for my lodgings to the Dutch as I travelled 
si- Þn. When I came to Louvain, I was resolved 
m Þot lo go sneaking to the lower professors, but 
ore penly tendered my talents to the Principal him- 
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self. I went, had admittance , and' offered him 
my service as a masler of the Greek language, ral 
which I had been told was a desideratum in this “ 
university. The Principal seemed at first to 
doubt of my abilities; bu t of these I offered to 7 
convince him, by wrning à part of any Greek 
author he should fix upon into Latin. Finding 
me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he address- 
ed me thus: « You see me, young man, I never 
| learned Greek, and I don' t fa that T have ever 
missed it. I have had a doctor's cap and gown 
without Greek: I have ten thiotisand florins a 
year without Grak ; T'eat heartily without 
Greek; and in shorty, contintted lie, c as I don't 
know Greek, I do not believe were is uh 
good i in it v. don, vg * 
I was now too far from home to think o . 
returning 80 I resolved to 80 forward. T had | 
some knowledge of musick , With a tolerable SUD 
voice. I now turned what Was once my amuse , 
ment into a present means of subsistence. 
Passed among the harmless peasanls of Flanders 3 
and among such of the French as were poo! bake, 
enough to be very merry; for Lever found the 
5prightly i in pr oportion to their Wants. When ue 5 
ever 1 approached a peasant's house toward: T5700 
night-fall , I played one of my most merry tunes f all 
and that procured me not only a lodging „ bu 
gubsistence for the next day. I once or twice 
altempled to play for people of fashion ; bul the) 
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aways thought my performance odious „ an 
never ,Fewarded me even, with a trifle. This was 
o me the more extraordinary , as whenever I 


z * 


= used in beuer days to play for company, when 


to} 1 
oy playing Was my amusement, my musick never 1 
0 | 7 
ek faled to throw them into raptures , and the ladies N 
in Pecially; ; but as it was now my only means, -A 
8. it was received with. contempt; a a proof how i 
ready the world i is to under-rale those talents 4 
ver 7 
which a man lives by. bi 
ver 2 
% 0 In ihis manner I proceeded to Paris, with no F 
W * 
5 design but just to look about me, and then to g0 1 
8 a | 
ö ; forward, The people of Paris are much fonder 
_ strangers that have money , than of those that 
ont 
lave wit. Vou may imagine then, as I could 
any 


not boast much of either , that I was no great 
favourite. After walking about the. town four 
or five days, and seeing the outsides of the best 
houses, I was preparing to leave this retreat of 
renal hospitality, when passing through one of 
| the principal streets, whom should I meet but 
our cousin, to whom vou first recommended me ! 
This meeling was very agreeable to me, and E-- 
believe not displeasing to him. He enquired into 
lhe nature of my journey to Paris, and informed 
me of his own business there, which was to 
lrollect pictures , medals, intaglios, and antiques 
f all kinds , for a gentleman in London, wha 
Pad just stept into taste and a large fortune. I was 
Hie more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
15 
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n for this office, as he himself had oſten as. 
sured me he knew nothing of the matter. Upon 
my asking how he had been taught the art of a 
connoscenio 80 very, "sugdenly , he assured me 
that nothing Was more easy. The Whole secret 
consisted i in a strict adherence 10 two rules : the 
one, always 10 obser ve that the picture might 
liave been beiter if the painler had taken more 
pains ; and the other, 1% praise the works of Pietro 
Perugino. & But», says he, & as I once taught you 
how 10 be an author i in London, 11 now under- 
take io instruci you in the' art of! Brin 
at Paris. 5. | ; £ 

Fe 0 With this rde 15 very readily . as 
it was a living; and now all my ambition was to 
live. I went therefore to his lodgings, improved 
my dress by his assislance and, after some time, 
accompanied him to ayctions of, pictures, Where 
the English gentry were expected to be pur- 
chasers. I was not a little surprised at his imi- 
macy with people of tlie best fasluion, who referred 
themselyes lo his judgment upon every picture 
or medal, as to an unerring standard of tasle. 
He made very good use of my assistance upon 
these oceasions; for when asked his opinion, lie 
would gravely take me aside, and ask mine, 
shrug, look wise, return, and assure the company, 
that he could give no opinion upon an affair 0 
50 much importance. Vet there was somelimes 
an occasion for a more supported assurance. I 
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tem ember to have seen him after giving his opi- 
nion that the colouring of a picture was not mellow 
enough,; very deliberately take' a brush with 
brown varniskh that was accidentally lying by, , 
and rub it over the piect with great composure 
before all'the company, and Wen ask if he had 
not. improved the tints. 

„ When he had finished his commission in 
Paris , he left me strongly recommended to several 
men of distinclion, as a Person very proper for 
4 travelling tutor; and after some time I was 
employed in that capacity by a gentleman who 
brought 'His ward to Paris, in order to set him 
forward on his tour through Europe. I was to be 
the young gentleman's governor , but with a pro- 
viso that he should always be permitted o 
govern himself. My pupil in fact understood the 
art of gwding in money concerns much better 
man I. He was heir lo à fortune of about two 
hundred thousand pounds „left him by an uncle 
in the West-Indiés; and his guardians, to qua- 
lify him for the management of it, had bound 
lim apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was 
his prevailing passion: all his questions on tlie road 
were, how much money might be saved; which 
was the least expensive course of travel; whether 
any thing could be bought that would turn to 
account when disposed of again in London. Such 


he was ready enough io look at; but if the sight 
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'of them was to be paid for, he usually asserted that 
be had been told they were not worth seeing. He 
never, paid a bill » that he would: not observe, 
how amazingly expensive travelling was, and all 
this though he was not yet come 10 the age of 
twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, as we 
{ook a walk to look at the port and shipping, he 
enquired the expence of the passage by sea home 
10 England. This he was informed was bul a trifle, 
compared to his returning by land; he was there- 
fore unable to withstand the temptation; so paying 
me the small part of my salary that was then 
due, he took leave, and ares chow _—_ ons 
altendant for London. 33 

I now therefore was left once more > upon 
the world at large; but then it was à thing I was 
used te. However, my skill in musick could 
avail me nothing in a country where every 
peasant was a betler musician than I; but by 
this time I had acquired another talent, which 
answered my purpose as well, and this was a 
skill in dispulation. In all the foreign universities 
and convents, there are upon certain days phi- 
| losophical theses maintained against every adven- 
titious disputant ; for which, if the champion 
opposes with any dexterity , he can claim a gra- 
tuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one 
night. In this manner, therefore, I fought my 
way towards England, walked along from city 
to cily, examined maukind more nearly; and, if 
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I may 80 express it , saw both sides of the picture. 
My remarks , however, were ſew: I found that 
monarchy was the best government for the poor 
to live in, and common-weallhs for the rich. 
I found that riches, in general, were in every 
country another name for freedom ; and that no 
man is 80 fond of liberty himself, as not to be 
desirous of subjecting the will of some indivi- 
duals in society to his own. 

« Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to 
pay my respects first to you, and then to enlist 
as a volunteer in the first expedition that was sent 
out; but, on my journey down, my resolutions 
were changed by meeting an old acquaintance , 
who I found belonged to a company of come- 
dians that were going to make a summer cam- 
paign in the country. The company seemed not 


much to disapprove of me for an associate. They 


all, however, apprized me of the importance of 
the lask at which I aimed; that the publick was 
a many-headed monster, and that only such as 
had very good heads could please it : that acting 
was not to be learnt in a day; and that, without 
some traditional shrugs, which had been on the 
slage, and only on the stage, these hundred years, 
I could never pretend to please. The next diff; - 
culty was in filting me with parls, as almost 
every Character was in keeping. I was driven, 
for some time, from one character io another, 
till at last Horatio was fixed upon, which is 


3» 
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presence of ihe present company has happily 
hindered x me from . v. 


* 1 


8 1 


— 


Cn AP. XXI. The More continuance of friend- 
ship amongot the vicious, u hic h is coeval 
only with e eatisfuction. 


My son's account was too long to be delivered 
at once; the first part of it was begun that night, 

and he was concluding the rest after dinner the 
next day, when the appearance of Mr. Thornhill's 
equipage at the door seemed to make a pause in 
the general satisfaction. The butler, who was 
now become my friend in the family , informed 
me with a Whisper, that the 'Squire had already 
made some overtures to Miss Wilmot, and that 
her aunt and uncle seemed highly to approve the 
match. Upon Mr. Thornhill's entering, be seemed, 
at seeing my son and me, to start back; but J 
readily imputed that to surprise, and not dis- 
pleasure. However, upon our advancing to salute 
Hinr, he returned our greeting with the most 
apparent candour; and, afler a short time, his 


presence seemed only to increase the general good 


Humour: 
After tea lie called me aside, to enquire after 
my daughter; but upon my informing him that 
Wy enquiry was unsuccessful , he seemed gr eatly 


a 


ta 


pily 


surprised ; adding, that he had been since fre- 
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quently at my house, in order to comfort therest 
of my family, whom he left perfectly well. He 
then asked if I had communicated her mislor- 
tune to Miss Wilmot, or my son; and upon my 
replying that I had not told them as yet, he greatly 
approved my prudence and precaution, desiring 
me by all means to keep it a secret. « For at best», 
cried he, « it is but divulging one's own infamy ; 
and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as 
we all imagine v. We were here interrupted by 
a servant, who came ſo ask the Squire in, to 
stand up at country-dances ; so that he left me 
quite pleased with the interest he seemed lo take 
in my concerns. His addresses, however , lo 
Miss Wilmot, were too obvious to be mistaken; 
and yet she seemed not perfectly pleased, but 
bore them rather in compliance to the will of 
her aunt, than from real inclination. I had even 
the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind looks 
upon my unfortunate son, which the other could | 
neither extort by his fortune nor assiduity. 
Mr. Thornhill's seeming composure, however, 
not a little surprised me: we had now conti- 
nued here a week, at the pressing instances of 
Mr. Arnold; but each day the more tenderness 
Miss Wilmot shewed my son, Mr. Thornhill's 
friendship seemed pr oportiouably to increase 
for him. 
- He had formerly made us the most kind assu- 
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rances of using his interest to serve the family; 


but now his generosity was not confined to pro- 
mises alone: the morning I designed for my 
| deparlure, Mr. Thornhill came to me with looks 
of real pleasure to inform me of a piece of ser- 
vice he had done for his friend George. This 
was nothing less than his having procured him 
an ensign's commission in one of the regunenls 
that was going to the West-Indies, for which 
he had promised but one hundred pounds, his 
interest having been sufficient to get an abatement 
of the other two. « As for this lrifling piece of 
service », conlinued the young gentleman , « I 
desire no other reward but the pleasure of 
having served my friend; and as for the hun- 
dred pounds io be paid, if you are unable to 
raise it yourselves, I will advance it, and you 
shall repay me at your leisure ». This was a 
favour we wanted words 10 express our sense 
of : I readily therefore gave my bond for the 
money, and testified as much gratitude as if I 
never intended to pay. 
George was to depart for town the next day 
to secure his commission, in pursuance of his 
generous patron's directions, who judged it 
highly expedient to use dispalch, lest in the mean 
time another, should step in with more ad van- 
tageous proposals. The next morning, therefore, 
our young soldier was early prepared for his 
departure, and seemed the only person among 
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us hat was not affected by it. N either the fatigues 
and dangers he was going to encounter , nor the 
friends and mistress, for Miss Wilmot actually 
loved him, he was leaving behind , any way, 
damped his spirils. After he had taken leave of 
the company, [ gave him all I had, my blessing. 

And now, my boy», cried 1 » thou art going 
to fight for thy country; remember how thy 
brave grandfather fought for his sacred king , 
when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. Go. 

my boy, and imilate him in all but his misfor- 
tunes, if it was a misfortune 10 die with Lord 
Falkland. Go, my boy, and if you fall, though 
dislant , exposed and unwept by those that love 
vou, the most precious tears are those with 
which heaven bedews the unburied head of a 
soldier v. 

Tbe next morning I took leave of the good 
ſamily , that had been kind enough to entertain 
me 80 long , not without several expressions of 
gratitude to Mr. Thornhill for his late bounty. 
left them in the enjoyment of all that happiness 
which affluence and good = breeding procure , 
and returned towards home, despairing of eyer 
finding my daughter more, bul sending a Sigh lo 
heaven to spare and forgive her. I was, now 
come within about twenly miles of home, having 
hired a horse lo carry me, as I was yet but weak, 
and comforted myself with the hopes of soon 
sbeing all I held dearest upon earth. But the night 
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coming on, I put up at a little publick-liouse by 0 55 
the road-side , and asked for the landlord's com- 
pany over a pint of wine. We at beside his 
kitchen - fire, which was the best room in mel 
house, and chatted on politicks and the news of 
the country. We happened, among other topicks, 
10 talk of young Squire Thornhill, who, the host 
aàssured me, was haled as much as an uncle of his, 
who somelimes came down 1o the country, was 
loved. He went on to observe, that he made it. 
his whole study to befray the daughlers of such 
as received him to their houses , and afler af 
forinight or three Weeks possession, he turned}, x d 
lhem out unrewarded and abandoned to the 
world. As we cbnlinued our discourse in tus, q 
manner, his wife, who had been out to gel change, ey: 
returned, and perceiving that her husband was, ;1j 
enjoying a pleasure in which she was not aſh," 
sharer ; she asked him, in an angry 1one, whatlhat 
he did there? to which he only replied in an . 
ironical way, by drinking her health. 0 Mr. SY Jay e 
monds », cried she, « you use me very ill „and om 

III bear it no longer. Here three parts of tleſhe , 
business is left for me to do, and the fourth lefth, gi 
| unfinlished, while you do nothing but soak Will ry n 
me guests all day long n whereas if a spooufull ny! 
of liquor were to cure me of a fever, I neverfigr 5 
touch a drop v. I now found what she would be na 
al, and immediately poured her out a glass, whicl uch 
She received willi a curtsy , and drinking towards 
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Iny good health, Sir v, resnmed she, «it is not 
by o much for the value of the liquor I am angry, 

m-ſhut one cannot help it when the house is going 
hispbut of the windows. If the customers; or guests 
theſſre 10 be dunned, all the burden lies upon my 
s of back, he'd a as lief cal that glass as, budge after them 
Ks, imself. There, now above stairs, we have a 
108t young woman who has come to take up her lodg- 
his, ings here, and I don't believe she has got any 
Wi Inoney by ber over-civility, T.am. certain she is 
le tory slow of payment, and I wish she were put 
such in mind of ity. — « What signifies minding her v, 
er aftried the host, «if she be slow, she is sure v. — 
rnedy 1 don't know that», replied the wife; « but I 
the now chat I am sure 555 has been here a fortnight, | 
 UuBnd we have not yet seen the. cross of her mo- 
anger pey v. — «I suppose, my dear », cried he, « we 

wasfhall have it all in a lump» „. - u a lump»! cried 
10t he other, « I hope we may get it any way; and 
whathhat I am resolved we will this very night, or 
in alhyt she tramps, bag and baggage v. — 4 Consider , 
. Sy quy dear», cried the husband, « she is a gentle- 

„andſvoman, and deserves more respect », —« As for 
f ththhe matter of that v „returned the hostess, « gentle 
h lefth; simple, out she Shall pack with a sassarara. Gen- 

wall ry may be good things where they take; but for 
zoufulhy part I never saw much good of them at the 
nevexſign of the Harrow v. — Thus saying, she ran up 
uld bel narrow flight of stairs that went from the 


whichluchen to a room over-head, and Isoon perteived 
War us | 


apt nr 
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et 
by the loudness of her voice, and the bitlernese mh 
of her reproaches , that no money was 10 be had br 
from her lodger- I chu¹d hear the remonstrances po! 
very distinctly: «Out, 1. say, pack out this mo- bg 
ment, tramp , thon infainous slrympet , or Il KW 
give thee a mark thou won't be the belter for ; 
these three months. Wat!“ you trumpery „ 10 
come and take up an honest house, without cross 
or coin to bless yourself with ; come along , - | 
say v. — 4 O dear Madam », ETA the str anger, ar 
« pity me ; pity a poor al dened creature for 2 
one night, and death will soon do the rest v.— Jefe 
J instantly knew the voice of my Poor. ruined 
child Olivia: I few to her rescue, while, the wo- 
man was dragging her along by the hair, aud! 
caught the dear forlorn wretch in my arms. — 
Welcome, any way welcome, my dearest los! mM 
one, my treasure, fo your poor old father's Tp 
bosom. Though the vicious forsake thee, there 4. 
is yet one in the world that will never forsake "5 
| thee; though” thou hadst ten thousand crimes 10 . 
answer for, he will forget them all v. —« O my 
own dear » — for minutes she could no more, 
— «my own dearest good Papa ! Could angels be IM 
kinder! How do I deserve so much! The villain Mr. 
Thate him and myself, io be a reproach to such wat 
goodness. You can't forgive me; I know yo wp 
cannot». — « Yes, my child, from my heart | . 
do forgive thee! Only repent, and we both shall on 
yet be happy. We shall see many pleasant day 2 g 
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et, my Olivia v. —« Al! never, Sir, never. 
The rest of my wretched life must be infamy 
abroad , and shame at home. But, alas! papa, you 
book much paler than you used to do. Could such 
2 thing as I am give you so much uneasiness ? 
ure you have too much wisdom to take the mise- 
ries of my guilt upon yourself v. — Our wisdom, 
young woman »! rephedI. —« Ah, why so cold 
a name, papa » ? cried she. « 'This is the first time 
you ever called me by so cold a name». — Lask 
pardon, my darling », returned I; « but I was 
going to obser ve, that wisdom makes but a slow 
defence against trouble, though at last a sure one. 
The landlady now returned to know if we did 
not chuse a more genleel apartment , to which 
is8Eenting , we were shewn a room where we 
could converse more freely. After we had talked 
ourselves into some degree of tranquillity , I 
could not avoid desiring some account of the 
zradations that led to her present wretched situa- 
tion. « That villain, Sir », said she, & from the 
irst day of our meeting, made me honourable , 
though private, proposals v. 

« Villain indeed » , cried I; 4 and yet it in 
zome measure surprises me, how a person of 
Mr. Burchell's good sense and seeming honour 
could be guilty of such deliberate baseness; and 
Vous step into a family to undo it». 

My dear papa », returned my daughter, « yon 
labour under a strange mistake; Mr. Burchell 
day The Vicar of Wakefield. | 16 
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never altempted to deceive me. Instead of that, 


I 'am convinced he was ever our warmest, sin- 


he took every opportunity of privately admo- by 
nishing me against the artifices of Mr. Thornhill, th: 


who, Inow find, was even worse than he repre- 
8ented him v». — « Mr. Thornhill v! interrupted I, He 


« can it be v? —« Yes, Sir», returned she, cit ©! 
was Mr. Thornhill who seduced me, who em- © 


ployed the two ladies, as he called them, but 
who, in fact, were abandoned women of the f. 
town , without breeding or pity, to decoy us up 
to London. Their artifices, you may remember, 
would have certainly succeeded, but for Mr. 
Burchell's leiter, who directed those reproaches 
at them, which we all applied to ourselves. How 
he came to have so much influence as to defeat 
their intentions , still remains a secret to me; but 
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cerest friend v. | 

« You amaze me, my dear », cried I; « but 
now I find my first suspicions of Mr. Thornhill's 
baseness were too well grounded : but he can 
triumph in security; for he is rich, and we are 
poor. But tell me, my child, sure it was no small 
temptation that could thus oblilerate all the im- 
pressions of such an education, and so virtuous 
a disposition as thine v. | 

«Indeed, Sir v, replied she, « he owes all his 
triumph to the desire I had of making him, and 87e 
not myself, happy. I knew that the ceremony de gr 
of our marriage, which was privalely performed, © 
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by a popish priest, was no way binding, and 
un, Nhat 1 had nothing to trust to but his honour v. 
— « What », interrupled I, « and were you 
d 1, indeed married by a priest, and in orders »? — 
„Indeed, Sir, we were », replied she, « though 
we were both sworn to conceal his name v». — 
Yo Why then, my child, come to my arms again, 
the and now you are a thousand limes more welcome 
than before; for you are his wife to all intents 
and purposes; nor can all the laws of man, 
Mr. | hough written upon tables of adamant, lessen 
the force of that sacred connexion ». 


ches 
2 4 Alas! papa », replied she, « you are but 
feat tle acquainted with his villainies: he has been 


but married already, by the same priest, to six or 
eight wives more, whom , like me, he has deceived 
and abandoned ». 

« Has he 80»! cried I, « then we must hang 
the priest, and you shall inform against him to- 
morrow ». — « But, Sir », returned she, « will 
that be right, when I am sworn to secrecy v? 
— « My dear », I replied, « if yon have made 
Such a promise, I cannol, nor will I tempt you to 
break it. Even though it may benefit the publick, 
you must nol inform against him. In all human 
U hishustitutions, a smaller evil is allowed to procure 
andf greater good; as, in politicks, a province may 
nonyf given away to secure a kingdom; in medicine, 

limb may be lopt off to preserve the body. 
But in religion, the law is written, and inflexible, 
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never io do evil. And this law, my child, is right: | 


for otherwise, if we commit a smaller evil 
10 procure a greater good, certain guilt would 
be thus incurred, in expectation of contingent 
advantage. And though the advantage should 
_ certainly follow, yet the interval between com- 
mission and advantage, which is allowed to be 
guilty , may be that in which we are called away 
to answer for the things we have done, and the 
volume of human actions is closed for ever. But 
I interrupt you, my dear: go on ». | 

« 'The very next morning », continued she, 
« I found what little expectalion I was to have 
from his sincerily. That very morning he inlro- 
duced me to two unhappy women more, whom, 
like me, he had deceived, but who lived in con- 
tented prostitution. I loved him too tenderly 10 
bear such rivals in his affections, and sirovè to 
forget my infamy in a tumult of pleasures. With 
this view, I danced, dressed, and lalked ; but 
still was unhappy. The genllemen who visited 
there lold me every moment of the power of my 


charms, and this only contributed to increase] 


my melancholy , as I had thrown all their power 
quite away. Thus each day 1 grew mor&pensive ; 
and he more insolent, till at last the monster had 
the assurance 1o offer me 10 a young baronet of 
his acquainlance. Need I describe, Sir, how his 
ingratitude stung me. My answer to this proposal 


was almost madness. I desired to part. As I was] 


2 
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going, he offered me a purse; but J flung it at 
him with indignation, and burst from him in a 
rage that for a while kept me insensible of ihe 
miseries of my situation. But I soo looked round 
me , and saw myself a vile, abject, guilty thing , 
ee one friend in the world to apply to. 

ust in that interval, a slage-coach happening 
to pass by, I took a place, it being my only aim to 
be driven al a distance from a wretch I despiscd 
and detested. I was set down here, Where, since 
my arrival , my own anxiety, and this woman's 
unkindness, have been my only companions. 
The hours of pleasure that I have passed wiih 
my mamma and sister, now grow painful lo me. 
Their sorrows are much: but mine are grealcr 
than theirs; for mine are mixed with guilt 
and infamy v. 

« Have patience, my child », cried I, « and 
I hope things will yel be better. Take some repose 
to-night, and to-morrow I'll carry you home ſo 
your mother and the rest of the family, from 
whom you will receive a kind receplion. Poor 
woman ! this has gone to her heart: but she loves 
you süll, Olivia, and will forget it v. | 
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Canae. XXII. Offences are easily pardoned 
where there is love at bottom. 


Ts x next morning I took my daughter behind 
me, and set out on my return home. As we tra- 
velled along, I strove, by every persuasion, to 
calm her sorrow and fears, and lo arm her with 
rezolultion to bear the presence of her offended 
mother. I look every opportunity, from the 
prospect of a fine country, through which ws 
passed, to observe how much kinder heaven was 
to us than we to each olher, and that the misfor- 
tunes of nature's making were hul very ſew. ! 
assured her, that she sliould never perceive any 
change in my affections; and that during my life, 
which yet might be long, she might depend upon 
a guardian and an instructor. I armed her against 
{te censures of the world, shewed her that books 
were sweet unreproaching companions to lhe 
miserable, and that, if they could not bring us to 
enjoy life, they would at least teach us lo endure il. 

The hired horse that we rode, was to be put 
up that night at an inn by the way, within about 
ive miles from my house; and as I was willing to 

prepare my family for my daughter's reception, 
J determined to leave her that night at the inn, 
and to return for her, accompanied by my 
daughter Sophia, early the next morning. It was 
niglit before we reached our appointed slage s 
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however, after seeing her provided with a decent 
ed apartment, and having ordered the hostess lo pre- E 
. pare proper refreshments , I kissed her, and pro- Y | 
 ceeded towards home. And now my heart caught mh 
new sensalions of pleasure, the nearer I approach- ot 
ed that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had 
' been frighted from its nest, my affections out- 
went my haste, and hovered round my little fire- 
side, with all the rapture of expectation. I called” 
ö up the many fond things I had to say, and anti- 
| cipated the welcome I was 1o receive. I already 
fell my wife's tender embrace, and smiled at 
the joy of my little ones. As T walked but slowly, 
ile night wained apace. The labourers of the day 
were all relired to rest; the lights were out in 
every cottage; no sounds were heard but of the 
 hrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed watch-dog, 
ust at hollow dislance. I approached my abode of 
obs pleasure, and before I was within a furlong of 
the the place, our honest mastiff came running ta 
510 Þ welcome me. 
il. It was now near midnight that I came ſo knock 
put at my door: all was slill and silent; my heart 
out F dilated with unuiterable happiness, when, to my 
310 F amazement, I saw the house bursting out in a 
n, blaze of fire, and every aperture red with con- 
in, I flagration! I gave a loud convulsive outcry , and 
my fell upon the pavement inseusible. This alarmed 
vas my son, who had till this been asleep; and he, 
es perceiving the flames, inslauily waked my wile 
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the 

and daughler, and all running out, naked, and . 

; : t RO 

wild with apprehension , recalled me to life with 1 

their anguish. But it was only to objects of new A | 

. . : : el 

terror; for the flames had, by this time , eauyit i] 

| 01] 

the roof of our dwelling, part after part ,gon- In 

. . . n . 711 * V 
tinuing to fall in, while the family stood, with a 

| L OY : LIED a 

silent agony , looking on, as if they enjoyed the ES 

800 


blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it by turns, 3 
and then looked round me for my two little ones; 30 | 
but they were not to be seen. O misery ! Where y, Lou 
cried], « where are my litile ones » ? — They 
are burnt to death in the flames », says my wile 
calmly, « and I will die with them ». — 'Fhai 
moment [ heard the cry of tlie babes within , ws 
were just awaked by the fire; and nothing could 
have stopped me. « Where, where are my 
children »? cried I, rushing ibrough the flames, 
and bursting the door of the chamber in Which 
they were confined. « Where are my little ones » ! 
(Here, dear papa! here we are v! cried they 
iogether , while the flames were just catching the 
bed where they lay. I caught them both in my 
arms, and snatched em through the fire as fast as 
Possible, while, just asT was got out, the roof sunk 
in. « Now », cried I, holding up my childreu, F 
now let the flames burn on, and all my posses- 
sions perish. Here they are, I have saved my 
treasnre. Here, my dearest, here are our treasurcs, þ 
and we shall yet be happy v. We kisscd our little 
darlings a thousaud times; they, clasped us round 
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the neck, and seemed to share our transports, 
while their mother laughed and wept by turns. 
Ino stood a calm speclator of the flames, and, 
aller some lime, began ſo perceive hal my arin 
io the shoulder was scorched in a terrible manner. 
a was thereſore out of my power to give My son 
any assistance, eilher in atlempting fo save our 
goods, or preventing the flames spreading 1o our 
corn. By this time, the neighbours were alarmed, 


Band came running 1o our assistance; but all they 


could do was 1o stand, like us, speclalors of the 
calamity. My goods, among which were the notes 
had reserved for my daughters fortunes , were 


entirely consumed, except a box, with some 


Papers, that stood in the kitchen, and two or 
: hree things more of little consequence, which 
any son brought away in the beginning. The 
meighbours contributed, however, what they 
could to lighten our distress. They brought us 
lothes, and furnished one of our oul-honses with 
kitchen utensils; so that by day-light we had 
another, though a wretched, dwelling lo relire 
to. My honest next neighbour , and his children, 
were not the least assiduous in providing us with 
every thing necessary, and offering whatever con- 
solation untutored benevolence could suggest. 
When the fears of my family had subsided, 
curiosity to know lhe cause of my long slay began 
0 take place: having therefore informed them 
of every parlicular , I procceded to prepare them 
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for the reception of our lost one, and though wg 
had nothing but wretchedness now to impart, [ 
was willing io procure her a welcome to what 
we had. This task would have been more dith- 
cult but for our recent calamity, which had 
humbled my wife's pride, and blunted it by more 
Poignant afflictions. Being unable to go for my 
poor child myself, as my arm grew very painful, 


1 8ent my son and daughter, who soon returned, 


supporting the wretched delinquent, who hal 
nut the courage to look up at her mother , whom 
no inslructions of mine could persuade to: 
perfect reconciliation ; for women have a much 
stronger sense of female error than men. « Ah! 
Madam», cried her mother, « this is but a poor 
place you are come to after so much finery. My 
daughter Sophy and I can afford but little enter- 
tainment to persons who have kept company 
only with people of distinction. Ves, Miss Livy, 
your poor ſather and I have suffered very much 
of late; but I hope heaven will forgive you ». 
— During this receplion, the unhappy victim 
s100d pale and trembling, unable to weep or to 


reply: but I could not continue a silent spectator 


of her distress; wherefore, assuming a degree 0 
severity in my voice and manner, which was 
ever followed with instant submission: « 

entreat, woman, that my words may be now 
marked once for all : I have here brought you 
back a poor deluded wanderer; her relurn to dulf 
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demands the revival of our tenderness. The real 
hardships of life are now coming fast upon us, 
Jet us nol therefore increase them by dissension 
among each other. If we live harmoniously 
ogeller, we may yet be conlented ,-as there are 
mough of us to shut out the censuring world, 
and Keep each other in countenance. The kindness 
f heayen is promised to the penitent, and let 
urs be directed by the example. Heaven, we 
re assured, is much more pleased io view a 
ſepentant sinner, than ninety- nine persons who 
4 have supported a course of undeviating rectitude. 
uch nd this is right; for that single effort by which 
Ae stop Short in the down-hill path to perdition, 
 11seIF a greater exerlion of virtue, than an 


ed, 
had 


10M 


go" undred acts of justice ». 

nter. 

pany 

WY PAAP. XXIII. None but the guilly can be 

nuch long and completely miserable. 

ou v. 

ictim PF | ns 

OME assiduity was now required to make our 

TN: esent abode as convenient as possible, and We 

. ere soon again qualiſied to enjoy our former 

5 rently. Being disabled myself from assisting my 
n in our usual occupalions, I read to my family 

NT om the few books that were saved, and par- 


alarly from suchi as, by amusing the imagina- 


1 M2, contributed to ease the hearl. Our good 
o dul 
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neighbours too came every day with the kindeyffgive 
condolence, and fixed a time in which they were chou 
all to assist at repairing my former dwelling c 
Honest farmer Williams was not last among lhesWitan 
visitors; but hearlily offered his friendship. HeWrersc 
would even have renewed his addresses to Hs sl 
daughter; but she rejected them in such a manneMhe o 
as totally represt his future solicitations. HerWpver 
grief seemed formed for continuing, and slWprin 
was the only person of our little society that nd 
week did not restore to cheerfulness. She novWiruch 
lost that unblushing innocence which once tauche $a 
her to respect herself, and to scek pleasure Meing 
pleasing. Anxiety had now taken strong posscs510Wreat « 
of her mind, her beauty began to be impaidWrhen 
wilh her constitution, and neglect still wor Wonnt! 
contributed to diminish it. Every tender epitte her th 
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bestowed on her sister, brought a pang to he 
heart and a tear lo her eye; and as one vic, 
tough cured, ever plants others where it li 
been, so her former guilt, though driven out by 
repenlance, left jealousy and envy behind. Ist 
a thousand ways to lessen her care, and ev 
forgol my own pain in a concern for hers, col 
lecting such amusing passages of history, as 
strong memory and some reading could sugs des 
« Our happiness, my dear „, I would say, 
in the power of one who can bring it 3 
thousand unforeseen ways, that mock our fore ere h. 
siglit. If example be necessary lo prove Illis, Ie calle 
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give you a story, my child, told us by a grave, 
ough somelimes a romancing historian. 
(Matilda was married very young to a Neapo- 
lan nobleman of the first quality, and found 
jerself a widow and a mother al the age of fifteen. 
s she stood one day caressing her infant son in 


vere 
ling, 
hese 
He 
MY 
1neMWhe open window of an apartment, which hung 
Her 
obe 


ver the river Volturna, the child, with a sudden 
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pring, leaped from her arms into the flood bclow, 
ind disappeared in a moment. The mother, 


hat a 
non ruck with instant surprise, and making an effort 
uch 


e by 


o save him, plunged in after; but, far from 
eng able to assist the infant, she herself with 
reat difliculty escaped to the opposile shore, just 
hen some French soldiers were plundering the 


n 
n oy 


$5101 
Ale 
norountry on that side, who immediately made 
111 Wer their prisoner. 

(As the war was then carried on between the 


rench and the Italians with the utmost inhuma— 


) let 
y Ice, 
las 
it by 
robe 


ily, they were going at once lo perpetrate those 
wo exlremes suggested by appelte and cruelty. 
This base resolution, however, was opposed by a 
e\UWoung officer, who, though their retreat required 
cone utmost expedition, placed her behind him, 
as nd brought her in safety lo his native city. Her 
gestpeauty at first caught his eye; her merit, soon 
, «Wfler , his heart. They were married; he rose to 
out Yhe highest posts; they lived long together, aud, 
fur rere happy. Bul the felicity of a soldier can never 
„Ie called permanent: after au interval of several! 
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years, the troops which he commanded having he 
mel wuh . repulse, he was obliged to lake Shelter fell 
in the city where he had lived with his wiſe, the 
Here they suffered a siege, and the cily al lengjh 
was taken. Few hislories can produce more yt 


rious inslances of cruelty , than those which the I 
French and Halians at that time exercised upon dau 
for 


each other. It was resolved by the victors, upa 
this occasion, to put all the French prisoners t she 
death; but particularly the husband of the uv. 
fortunate Matilda, as he was principally inslru 
mental in protracting the siege. Their determinW*5 
tions were, in general, executed almost as soo 
resolved upon. The captive soldier was led foith, 
and the executioner , with his sword, stood read, 
while the speclators in gloomy silence awailc! 
| the fatal blow, which was only suspended lil 
the general, who presided as judge, should give 
the signal. It was in this interval of anguisl ant 
expectation, that Matilda came 1o take her h 
farewell of her husband and deliverer , deplorin: 
her wretched situation, and the cruelty of fate 
that had saved her from perishing by a premature ok his 
death in he river Volturna, to be the specialo! ot's 
of still greater calamities. The general, who wa he r. 
a young man, was struck with surprise at he atm 
beauty, and pity at her distress; but with sti ly s 
slronger emolions when he heard her mentio! ud j 
her former dangers. He was her son, the ini: uth 
for whom she had encountered so much danger HO 
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ing he acknowledged her al once as his mother; and 
ker fell at her feet. The rest may be easily supposed: 
vile. he captive was set free, and all the happiness 
nth that love, friendship and duty could confer on 
each, were united v. 

he In this manner I would attempt ſo amuse my 
upon daughter : but she listened with divided attention ; 
up tor her own misfortunes engrossed all the pity 
1s dhe once had ſor those of another, and nothing 
e lave her ease. In company she dreaded contempt ; 
+<11W$42d in solitude she only found anxiely. Such 
miu was the colour of her wrelchedness , when we 
Yon eceived certain informalion , that Mr. Thornhill 
Forth, Was going to be married to Miss Wilmot, for 
eich hom I always suspected he had a real passion, 
Laich though he took every opportunity before me 
d uo express his contempi both of her person and 
1 cinWortune. This news only served to increase poor 
, n{Olivia's aMliction; such a flagrant breach of fidelity 
was more than her courage could support. I was 
esvlved, however, to gel more certain infor- 
nalion, and to defeat, if possible, the completion 
this designs, by sending my son lo old Mr. Wil- 
ot's, with instructions to know the truth of 
no waſp ee report, and to deliver Miss Wilmol a letter, 
at henuimaling Mr. Thornhill's conduct in my family. 
ith stil son went, in pursuance of my directions, 
nentioud in three days returned, assuring us of the 
e infufruth of the account; but that he had found it 
danger npossible to deliver the leiter, which he Was 
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therefore obliged lo leave, as Mr. Thornhill and eo: 
Miss Wilmot were visiling round the country, W res 
They were to be married, he said, in a few days, les; 
having appeared together at church the Sunday ap 
before he was there, in great splendour , the brideW Jity 
allcuded by six young ladies, and he by as many tha 
gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled ti thai 
whole country with rejoicing, and they usual inte 


rode out together in the grandest equipage ih inte 
had been seen in the country for many year AM 
All the friends of both families, he said, wert pov 
there, particularly the Squire's uncle, Sir Wii I ha 
liam Thoruhill, who bore so good a character por! 
He added, that nothing but mirth and feas' She 
were going forward; that all the country prais*F ima; 
the young bride's beauly, and the bridegroonW but 
fine person, and that they were immensely ſon was 
of each other ; concluding , that he could not he supp 
thinking Mr. Thornhill one of the most happy kind 
men in the world. fuln 


Why, let him if he can», returned I: «ul displ 
my son, observe this bed of straw , and unshelter al ea 
ing roof; those mouldering walls, and hum satis| 
floor; my wretched body thus disabled by fire mela 
and my children weeping round me for bread they 
you have come home, my child, to all this, y roun 
here, even here, you see a man that would na fulne 
for a thousand worlds exchange situalions. OF habit 
my children , if you could but learn to commun 
with your own hearts, and know whal nab! 
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and company you can make them, you would little | 
ry. regard the elegance and splendours of the worth- 
Jays, less. Almost all men have been taught to call life 
nday a passage, and themselves the travellers. The simi- 
"ride litude still may be improved, When we observe 
any that the good are joy ful and serene, like travellers 
d tha that are going towards home; the wicked but by 
ual intervals happy, like travellers that are going 
16a into exile v. 
ears 


My compassion for my 1525 daughter, over- 
powered by this new disaster, interrupted what | 
I had farther to observe. I bade her mother sup- 
port her, and afler a short time she recovered. 
She appeared from that lime more calm, and I 
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ai imagined had gained a new degree of resolution: 
dom but appearances decei ved me; ſor her tranquillity 
(ou was the languor of over-wrought resentment. A 


hel 
14aPP! 


supply of provisions, charilably sent us by my 
kind parishioners, seemed to diffuse new cheer= 
fulness amongst the rest of the family, nor was I 
but displeased at seeing them once more sprighily and. 
elteryF al ease. It would have been unjust to damp their 
ul salisfactions merely to condole with resolule 
fire melancholy , or to burden them with a sadness 
realY they dif not feel. Thus, once more, the tale went 
s, v4} round, and the song was demanded, and cheer- 
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C HAP. XXIV. Fresh calamities. 


12 E next morning the sun arose with peculiar 
warmth for the season; so that we agreed to break- 
fast together on the honey-suckle bank : where 
while we sat, my youngest daughter, at my reques, 
joined her voice to the concert on the trees about 
us. It was in this place my poor Olivia first met 
her seducer, and every object served to recall her 
sadness. But that melancholy which is excited by 
objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of 
harmony, soothes the heart instead of corroding 
it. Her mother too , upon this occasion, fe!t a 
pleasing distress, and wept, and loved her daughter 
as before: (Do, my pretty Olivia », cried she, 
let us have that little melancholy air your 
Papa was so fond of; your sister Sophy has 


old father v. She complied in a manner* 8 
exquisitely pathetick as moved me: 


WIEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray , 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away. 


The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
| Aud Wring his bosom is — to die. 


already obliged us. Do, child, it will please your 
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culiar soſtness , the appearance of Mr. Thornhill's 


means. I hope you don't think your daughter's 
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As she was concluding tlie last stanza , to which 
an interruption in her voice from sorrow gave pe- 


equipage at a dislance alarmed us all, but parti- 
cularly increased the uneasiness of my eldest 
daughier, who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, 
returned to the honse with her sister. In a few 
minutes he was alighted from his chariot , and 
making up to the place where I was still sitting, 
enquired aſter my health with his usual air of 
familiarity. « Sir », replied I, « your present 
assurance only serves to aggravate the baseness of 
your character; and there was a, time when TI 
would have chastised your insolence, for pre- 
suming thus to appear before me. But now you 
are saſe; for age has cooled my passions, and my 
calling restrains them ». 

«I yow , my dear Sir », returned was « T am 
amazed at all this; nor can I undersland what it 


Jate excursion with me had any thing criminal 
in it v. | 
« Go », cried I, « thou art a wretch, a poor 
ntiful wretch , and every way a har; but your 
neanness secures you from my anger! Yet, Sir, 
Jam descended from a family that would not 
ave borne this! And so, thou vile thing , to gra- 
liſy a momentary passion, thou hast made one poor 
reature wreiched ſor life, and polluted a family 
at had nothing but honour for their portion. 
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If she or you v, relarned he, « are resolved 
fo be miserable, I cannot help it. But you may 
SUI be happy; and whatever opinion you may 
have formed of me, you shall ever find me ready 
io contribute to it. We can marry her to another 
in a short time; and whal is more, she may keep 
her lover beside; for I protest I shall ever con- 
tinue lo have a true regard ſor her „. 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new 
degrading proposal ; for though the mind may 
oflen be calm under greal injuries, little villainy 
can al any lime get within the soul, and sting it 
into rage. — « Avoid my sight, thou reptile », 
cried I, « nor continue to insult me with thy pre 
sence. Were my brave son at home, he would 
not sufler this; but Jam old, and disabled, and 
every way undone v. SN 

« I find », cried he, « you are bent upon 
obliging me to talk in a harsher manner than! 
intended. But as 1 have shewn you what may be 
hoped from my ſriendship, it may nol be improper 


200 


to represent what may be the consequences ol | 


my resentment. My attorney, to whom your lale 
bond has been transferred, threatens hard , nor 
do I know how to prevent the course of juslice, 
except by paying the money myself, which, as! 
have been at some expences lately, previous to 
Wy intended marriage, is not so easy to be done. 
And then my steward talks of driving for the 


rent: it is cerlain he Knows Tits QULY ; for T never 


is Shortly to be solemnized with Miss Wilmot ; 


for all. As lo your marriage with any but my 
daughter , that T never will consent to; and though 


Shall feel the effects of this insolence , and we shall 
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trouble myself with ailairs of that nature. Vet 
still I could wish to serve you, and even to have you 
and your dagghter present al my marriage, which 


it is even the request of my charming Arabella 
herself, whom I hope you will not refuse v. 
« Mr. Thornhzll », replied I, c hear me once 


your friendship could raise me to a throne , or 
your resentment sink me to the grave, yet would 
I despise both. Thou hast once woefully , irrepa- 
rably , deceived me. I reposed my heart upon 
mine honour , and have found ils haseness. Never 
more, therefore, expect friendship from me. Go, 
and possess what ſortune has given thee , beauty, 
riches, health, and pleasure. Go , and leave 
me to want, infamy, disease, and sorrow. Yet 
humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate 
ils dignity, and though thou hast my forgiveness, 
thou shalt ever have my contempt ». 

« If 80», returned he, « depeud upon it you 


Shortly see which is the fittest object of scorn , you 
or me v». — Upon which he departed abruptly. 

My wife and 80n, who were preseut at this 
mlerview , seemed terrified with the apprehen- 
sion. My daughters also, finding that he was gone, 
came out to be informed of the result of our con- 
fercace, which, when known, alarmed them 
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not less than the rest. But as to myself, I disre- 
garded the utmost stretch of his malevolence: he 
had already struck the blow, and now I stood 
Prepared to repel every new effort, like one of 
those instruments used in the art of war, which, 


however thrown , still presents a point to receive 


the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had not 
threalened in vain; for the very next morning his 
s{eward came to demand my annual rent, which, 
by the train of accidents already related, I was 
unable to pay. The consequence of my incapacily 
was his driving my cattle that evening, and their 
being appraised and sold the next day for less thu 
half their value. My wife and children now 
therefore entreated me to comply upon any terms, 
rather than incur certain destruction. They even 
begged of me to admit his visits once more , and 
used all their little eloquence to paint the calami- 
ties I was going to endure; the terrors of a prison, 
In so rigorous a season as the present, with the 
danger that threatened my health from the late 
accident that happened by the fire. But I coutt- 
nued inflexible. 

„Why, my tonnes „, cried I, « why will 
you thus attempt to persuade me to the thing that 
is not right? My duty has taught me to ſorgive 
him ; but my conscience will not permit me to 
approve. Would you have me applaud to the 
world what my heart must internally coudemu ? 
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continually suffer the more galling bonds of mental 
ronfinement? No, never. If we are to be taken 


ould you have me tamely sit down and flatter 
pur infamous betrayer, and, to avoid a prison, 


rom this abode , only let us hold to the right, and 

herever we are thrown, we can still retire to a 
harming apartment, when we can look round our 
wn hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure v. 


In this manner we spent that evening. Early 


he next morning, as the snow had ſallen in great 
bundance in the night, my son was employed 
n clearing it away, and opening a passage before 
he door. He had not been thus engaged long, 
hen he came running in, with looks all pale, 
o tell us that two strangers, whom he knew to 
2 officers of justice, were making towards the 
jouse. | 
Just as he spoke they came in; and, approaching 
he bed where I lay, after previously informing 
ne of their employment and business, made me 
heir prisoner, bidding me prepare to go with them 
d the county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 
« My friends v, said I, «this is severe weather 
n which you have come to take me to a prison; 
nd it is particularly unfortunate at this time , as 
ne of my arms has lately been burnt in a terrible 
nanner , and it has thrown me into a slight fever, 
nd I want clothes to cover me, and I am now 
do weak and old to walk far in such N snow: 
ut if it must be $0 . — 5 
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] then turned tv my wiſe and children, and 
directed them to get together what ſew thing 
were left us, and to prepare immediately fr 
leaving this place. L eulrealed them to be expech. 
tious, and desired my son to assist his eldest sisler, 
who, {rum a conscivusness that she was the cause 
of all our calamities, was fallen, and had los 
anguish in insensibility. I encouraged my wife, 
who, pale and trembling, clasped our affriglitel 
lille ones in her arms, that clung to her boson 
in silence, dreading to look round at the strangers. 
In the mean lime my youngest daughter prepare 
for our departure; and as she received several 
hints to use dispalch, in about an hour we were 
ready to depart, 


C HAP. XXV. No situalion, however torelcſel 
it scems, but has some sort of compo! 


altending il. 


Wi set forward from this peaceful neighbour- 
hood, and walked on slowly. My eldest daughter 
being enfeebled by a slow fever, which had begun 


for some days to undermine her constitution, one 


of the officers, who had an horse, kindly took her 
behind him ; for even these men cannot entirely 
divest themselves of humanity. 
of the little ones by the hand, and my wife the 
ether, while I leaned upon my youugest gr! 


My son led one 
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ment. Alas! my dear deluded flock, return back 
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whose tears fell, not for her own but my dis- 
tresses. | | 
We were now got from my late dwelhng about 
two miles, when we saw a crowd running and 
Shouting behind us, consisting of about lifty of 
my poorest parishioners. These, with dreadful 
imprecations , soon seized upon the Wo ofticers 
of justice, and swearing they would never see 
their minister go to a gaol while they had a drop 
of blood to shed in his defence, were going to 
use them with great severily. The consequences 
might have been fatal, had I not immediately 
interposed , and with some difficulty rescued the 
officers from the hands of the enraged multitude. 
My children , who looked upon my delivery now 
as certain, appeared transported with joy, and 
were incapable of conlaining their raptures. But 
they were soon undeceived, upon hearing me 
address the poor deluded people who came, as 
they imagined, to do me service. | 
What! my friends v, cried I, «and is this the 
way you love me! Is this the manner you obey 
the instructions I have given you from the pulpit ! 
Thus to fly in the face of justice, and bring down 
ruin on yourselves and me! Which is your ring- 
eader ? Shew me lhe man that has thus seduced 
ou. As sure as he lives he shall feel my resen|- 


o the duly yon owe to God, to your country, 
ad to me. I zhall yet perhaps one day see you 
"8 
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in greater felicity here, and contribute to mak 
your lives more happy. But let it at least Le m 
comfort when I pen my fold for immortality, 
that not one here shall be wanting ». 

They now seemed all repentance, and melting 
into tears, came one after the other to bid n 
farewell. I shook each tenderly by the hand, ay; 
leaving them my blessing, proceeded ſorwarl 
without meeting any farther interruption. Some 
hours before night we reached the town, or ratet 
village; for it consisted but of a few mean houses, 
having lost all its former opulence and retainin; 
no marks of its ancient superiority but the gas], 

Upon entering we put up at an inn, whe 
we had such refreshments as could most readiy 
be procured, and I supped with my family will 
my usual cheerfulness. After seeing them properly 
accommodated for that night , I next attended ih? 
Sheriff's officers to the prison, which had formerly 
been built for the purposes of war, and consisted 
of one large apartment, strongly grated , and 
paved with stone, common to both felons aud 

debtors at certain hours in the four and iwenly 
Besides this, every prisoner had a separate cell, 
where he was locked in for the night. 

T expected upon my entrance to find nothing 
but lamentations, and various sounds of miser) ; 
but it was very different. The prisoners seemed 
all employed in one common design, that of for: 
getling thought in merriment or clamour. L W# 
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apprized of the usual perquisite required upon 
these occasions, and immediately complied with 
the demand , though the little money I had was 
rery near being all exhausted. This was imme 
diately sent away for liquor, and the whole pri- 
on was soon filled with riot, laughter and pro- 
meness. | 

« How », cried Ito myself, shall men so very 
wicked be cheerful, and shall I be melancholy ! 
feel only the s2me confinement with them , and 
] think I have more reason to be happy v. 
With such reflections I laboured to become 
cheerful ; but cheerfulness was never yet produced 
by effort, which is itself painful. As I was sitting 
tierefore in a corner of the gaol, in a pensive 
posture, one of my ſellow-prisoners came up, 
and sitting by me, enlered into conversation. It 
vas My constant rule in life never to avoid the 
onversalion of any man who seemed lo desire it: 
lor if good, I might profit by his instruction; if 
ad, he might be assisted by mine. Ifound this 
o be a knowing man, of strong uuletered sense; 
but a thorough knowledge of the world, as it is 
called, or, more properly speaking, of human 
nature on the wrong side. He asked me if I had 
laken care to provide myself with a bed, which. 
Was a circumstance I had never once attended to. 

That's unfortunate », cried he, & as you are 
allowed here nothing but straw, and your apart- 

ent is very large and cold. However, you scem 
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to be something of a gentleman, and as T have 
been one myself in my time, part of my bed- 
clothes are heartily at your service ». 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding 
such humanity in a gaol, in misfortunes ; adding, 
to let him see that I was a scholar, « That the 
sage ancient seemed to understand the value of 
company in affliction, when he said, Ton Fox 
707 dire, ei dos tion etairon ; and in fact v, con- 
tinued I, « what 1s the world if it affords only 
solitude » ? 

« You talk of the world, Sir », returned my 
fellow-prisoner : « the world ts in us dolage , and 
wel the cosinogony, or creation of the world, has 
puzzled the philosophers of every age. V hat a 
medley of opinions have they not broached upon 
{the creation of the world! Sanconiathen , Mane- 
tho, 'Berosus and Ocellus Lucanus have all 
attempted it in vain. The laller has these words, 
Anarchon ara kai atelutaion io pan, which 
implies v - I ask pardon, Sir », cried I, « for 
interruptingso much Jearning ; but I think I have 
Heard all this before. Have I not had the pleasure 
of once seeing you at Welbridge fair, and is not 


your name Ephraim Jenkinson » ? At this demand} 


he only sighed. & I suppose you must recollect v, 
resumed I, done doctor Primrose, from whom 
you bought an horse v. 

Ile now at once recollected me; for the gloom- 
iness of the place and the approaching night had 
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OF WAKEFI FLD. 20g 
prevented his dislinguishing my features before. 
— « Yes, Sir », returned Mr. Jenkinson, « I 
remember you perfectly well; I bought an horse, 
but J forgot to pay you for him. Y our neighbour 
Flamborough is the only prosecutor I am any 
way afraid of, at the next assizes : for he intends 
to swear positively against me as a coiner. I am 
hearlily sorry, Sir, I ever deceived you, or indeed 
any man; for you see „, continued he,shewing his 
shackles, « what my tricks have brought me to v. 

Well, Sir », replied I, « your kindness in 


oflering me assistance, when you could expect no 


return, shall be repaid with my endeavours to 
soften or totally suppress Mr. Flamborough's 
evidence, and I will send my son to him for that 
purpose the first opportunity; nor do! in the least 
doubt but he will comply with my request; and 
as to my own evidence, you need be under no 
uneasiness about that v. 

« Well, Sir », cried he, & all the return I can 
make shall be yours. You shall have more than 
half my bed-clothes to-night , and I'll take care to 
sſand your friend in the prison, where I think I 
have some influence ». | 

I thanked him, aud could not avoid being sur- 
prized at the present youthful change in his aspect, 
for at the time I had seen him before, he appeared 
at least sixly. — « Sir », answered he, « you 
are little acquainted with the world; I had at that 
ume lalse hair, and have learned the art of coun- 
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210 THE VICAR 
terfeiting every age from seventeen to seventy. 
Ah, Sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in 
learning a trade that I have in learning to he a 
scoundrel, I might have been a rich man at thi 
day. But, rogue as I am, still I may be your friend, 
and that perhaps when you least expect it ». 

We were now prevented from further con- 
versalion by the arrival of the gaoler's servants, 
who came to call over the prisoners names , and 
lock up for the night. A fellow also , with a bundle 
of straw for my bed, attended, who led me along 
a dark narrow passage into a room paved like the 
common prison, and in one corner of this I spread 
my bed, and the clothes given me by my fello-r: 
prisoner ; which done, my conductor , who was 
civil enough, bade me a good night. After my 
usual meditations, and having praised my heavenly 
corrector, I laid myself down, and slept wil 
the utmost tranquillity till morning. 


C HAP. XXVI. 4 reſormation in the gaol. To 
make laws complete, they should reward as 
well as puns}. 


| Tu E next morning early I was awakened by 
my family, whom I found in tears at my bed- 
side. The gloomy strength of every thing about 
us, it seems, had daunted them. I genily rebuled 
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their sorrow, assuring them I had never slept 
with greater tranquillity, and next enquired after 
my eldest daughter , who was not among them. 
They informed me that yesterday's uneasiness 
and fatigue had increased her fever, and it was 
jndged proper to leave her behind. My next 
care Was to send my son to procure a room or 
two to lodge the family in, as near the prison 
as conveniently could be ſound. He obeyed ; but 
could only tind one apartment, which was hired 
at a small expence, for his mother and sisters, 
the gaoler with humanity consenting to let him 
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me. A bed was therefore prepared for them in a 
corner of the room, which I thought answered 
very convenienlly. I was willing however pre- 
vioubly to know whether my little children chose 
to lie in a place which seemed to Tg them upon 
entrance. 

« Well », ind I, « my good how „ how do 
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lie in this room, dark as it appears v. 
No, papa », says Dick, « I am not afraid to 
lie any where, where you are v. | 
« And I », says Bill, who was yet but ſour 
years old, & love DEP place best that my papa 
is in v. 
After this, I allotted to each of the family what 
they were to do. My daughter was particularly 
directed to watch her declining sister's health » 
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my wife was to atlend me; my hlittle boys were 
io read to me: » And as for you, my son », con- 
tinued I, « it is by the labour of your hands we 


must all hope to be supported. Your wages , as a 


day-labourer, will be full sufficient, with proper 


frugality , to maintain us all , aud comfortably too. 
Thou art now sixteen years old, and hast strength, 
and it was given thee, my son, for very useful 
purposes; for it must save from famine your 
helpless parents and family. Prepare then this 
evening to look out for work against to-morrow, 
and bring home every night what money you 
earn, for our support v. 

Having thus instructed him , and settled the res., 
I walked down to the common prison, where! 
could enjoy more air and room. But I was not 
Jong there, when the execralions ,. lewdness 
and brutality , that invaded me on every side, 
drove me back to my apartment again. Here I 
sat for some lime, pondering upon the strange 
infatuation of wretches, who, finding all mankind 
in open arms against them, were labouring 10 
make themselves a future and a ene 
enemy. | 

Their insensibility ile my highest compas- 
sion, and blotted my own uneasiness a while from 
my mind. It even appeared a duty incumbent 
upon me to attempt to reclaim them. I resolved 
therefore once more to return, and, in spite of 
their contempt, to give them my advice, aud 
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OF WAKEFIEED. 215 


onquer them by perseverance. Going therefore 


among them again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson of 


my design, at which he laughed hearlily , but 
ommunicaled it to the rest. The proposal was 
eceived with the greatest good-humour, as it 
promised to afford a new fund of entertainment 
2 persons who had now no other resource for 
mirth , but what could be derived from ridicule 
r debauchery. 

[ therefore read them a portion of the service 
vith a loud unaffected voice, and found my 
audience perfectly merry upon the occasion. 
Lewd whispers , groaus of contrition burlesqued , 
vinking and coughing , alternalely excited laugh- 
er. However, I continued with my natural solem- 
ity to read on, sensible that what I did might 
mend some, but could itself receive no conta- 
mination from any. 

After reading, I entered upon my exhortation , 

hich was rather calculated at first lo amuse them 
than to reprove. I previously observed, that no 
ther motive but their welfare could induce me 
o this; that I was their fellow-prisoner , and now 
got nothing by preaching. I was sorry, I said, to 
hear them so very profane; because they got 
nothing by it, and might lose a great deal : « For 
be assured, my friends v, cried I, « (for you are 
my friends, however the world may disclaim 
your friendship), thongh you swore twelve 
wusand oaths in a day, it would not put one 
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214 THE VICAR 
penny in your purse. Then what signifies calling 
every moment upon the devil, and courting his 
friendship, since you fmd how scurvily he uses 
you ? He has given you nothing here, you find, 
but a mouthſul of oaths and an empty belly; and 
by the best accounts I have of him, he will give 
you nothing that's good hereafter. | 
« Tf used ill in our dealings with one man , we 
naturally go elsewhere. Were it not worth your 
while then, just to try how you may like the usage 
of another master, who gives you fair promises, al 
least, to come to him? Surely , my friends, of all 
stupidity in the world, his must be the greatest, 
who, after robbing an house, runs to the thiei- 
lakers for protection. And yet how are you more 
wise? You are all seeking comfort from one that 
has already betrayed yon, applying to a more 
malicious being than any thief=taker of them all; 
for they only decoy, and then hang you; but he 
decoys and hangs, and, what is worst of all , will 
not let you loose after the hangman has done ». 
When I had concluded, I received the com- 
pliments of my audience, some of whom came 
and shobk me by the hand, swearing that I was a 
very honest fellow, and ihat they desired my 
further acquaintance. I therefore promised to 
repeat my lecture next day, and actually conceived 
some hopes of making a reformation here; for it 
had ever been my opinion, that no man was past 
the hour of amendment, every heartlying open te 
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linge shafts of reproof, if the archer could but take 
z his proper aim. When I had thus satisfied my mind, 
went back to my apartment, where my wiſe 
rrepared a frugal meal, while Mr. Jenkinson 
egged leave to add his dinner to ours, and partake 
fthe pleasure, as he was kind enough to express 
„ of my conversation. He had not yet seen my 
\ weWamily ; for as they came to my apartment by a 
our Noor in the narrow passage already described, by 
sage his means they avoided the common prison. Jen- 


use; 
ind, 
and 


give 


os, at Ninson at the ſirst interview, therefore, seemed 


f all Wot a little struck with the beauty of my youngest 
test, Waughter , which her pensive air contributed to 
ries Heighten; and my little ones did not pass unnoticed. 


nore! « Alas! doctor v, cried he, « the children are 
that Moo handsome and too good for such a place as 
ore Wis v! | | 
all; « Why , Mr. Jenkinson », replied I, & thank 
it he Weaven , my children are prelty lolerable in mo- 
will Bals, and if they be good, it matters little for 
e y. le rest v. 
om. «I fancy, Sir», returned my fellow-prisoner, 
ame that it must give you great comfort to have hid 
as a Nile ſamily about you ». 

my || <A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson ! replied I, « yes, 
to Nis indeed a comfort, and I would not be without 
of (tm for all the world; for they can make a 
or it Nangeon seem a palace. There is but one way in 
past is life of wounding my happiness, „and that is 
n te injuring Thom ». 
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216 THE VICAR 
« I am afraid then, Sir », cried he, « thai He 
am in some measure culpahle ; for I think IS. 
here » (looking at my son Moses) « one that I haye 
injured, and by whom I wish lo be forgiven », 
My son immediately recollected his voice aud 
fealures, though he had before seen him in disguis e 


fou 


and taking him by the hand, with a smile forgare hay 
him. « Yet,» continued he, «1 can't help won- bl 
dering at what you could see in my face, to thinl hay 
me a proper mark for deception ». Sch 
« My dear Sir », returned the other, & it wf . 
not your face, but your white stockings , and th © 
black ribband on your hair , that allured me. But eie 
no disparagement to your parts; I have deceivg ene 
wiser men than you in my lime; and yet, will hon 
all my tricks, the blockheads have been too mau 
for me at last v. cnn 
of þ 


suppose v, cried my s0n, « that the narrative 
of such a life as yours must be extremely instruc 
tive and amusing v. 
Not much of either », returned Mr. Jenkin thou 


Son. « Those relations ck describe the trich Hay 
In 
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suspicion in life, retard our success. The travelle 
that distrusts every person he meets, and lurn 
back upon the appearance of every man that lov 


like a robber, seldom arrives in time at his joul Af. 
ney's end. nutes 
somet 


« Indeed I think, from my oon experiencey 
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OF WAKEFIELD. my 
nal he sun. I was thought cunning from my very 
s hidhood; 5. when but seven years old, the ladies 
would say that I was a perfect liltle man; at 


have 

u „oeurteen | knew the world, cocked my hat, and 

audlved the ladies; at Lwenty, though I was perſectly 

ni Ponest, yet every one thought me so cunning, 
de, 

= hat not one would trust to me. Thus I was at last 

_ bliged to turn sharper in my own defence, and 


mint have lived ever since, my head throhbing with 
schemes to deceive, and my heart palpiltaling with 
4 fears of detection. 

adh „used often to laugh at your honest simple 
e. Bil eighbour Flamborough, and one way or another 
enerally chealed him once a year. Yet still the 
honest man went ſorward without SUSPICION , 
and grew rich, while 1 still continued tricksy and 
canning , and was poor, without the consolalion 
of beinz honest. 


« However », continued he, « letme we Your 
case, and what has brought you here; perhaps, 
renkitl livagh I have not skill to ayoid a gaol myself, 1 
Inay extricate my friends ». 
ug on In compliance with his curiosity, T informed 
wall bm of the whole train of accidents and fullies 
1 ſurn that had plunged me into my present lroubles, 
and my utler ina bility to gel free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some mi- 
bates, he slapt his forehead , as if he had hit upon 
rience something material, and took his leave, sayiug 
undd would try what could be doue. 
The Vicar of W atefield. 14 
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C HAP. XXVII. The same subject continued, 


. E next morning 1 communicaled to my wil wb! 
and children the scheme I had planned of vo. 
forming the prisoners, which they received witthe 
universal disapprobalion, alledging the impossibiWmny 
lity and impropriely of it; adding, that my ende ho 
vours would no way contribute lo their amendWll t. 
ment, but might probably disgrace my calling. MW hac 
Excuse me , returned I; « these people he v. 
however fallen, are still men, and that is a verWut 3 
good tille to my affections. Good counsel rejec How 
returns to enrich the giver's bosom ; and thoudchiex 
the instruction I communicate may not meiFrent 
them, yet il will assuredly mend myself. If thesuloy 
wretches, my children, were princes, {here fi 
would be thousands ready lo offer their ministryWoul, 
but, in my opinion, the heart thai is buried in les: 
dungeon, is as precious as that seated upon a throuGttenti 
Yes, my treasures, if I can mend them, I will It x 
perhaps they will not all despise me: perhapsud ac 
may catch up even one from the gulph, and Hives! 
will be great gain: for is there upon ear ili a geh thir 
30 precious as the human soul » ? . ende 
Thus saying, I left hem, and descended to tForlah] 
common prison, where I found the prisoneetwee 
very merry, expecting my arrival; and eappiller 
prepared with some gaol-trick to play upon Marre 
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doctor. Thus, as I was going lo begin, one turned 
my Wig awry , as if by accident, and then asked 
my pardon. A second, who stood at some dis- 
tance, had a knack of spilting through his teeth, 


wel, 


wil 
fr 
with 
sibi 
de: 
1end 


would cry Amen in such an affected tone as gave 
the rest great delight. A fourth had slily picked 
ny pocket of my spectacles. But there was one 
rhose trick gave more universal pleasure than 
ll the rest; for observing the manner in which 
ling. had disposed my books on the table before me, 
opleFWe very dexterously displaced one of them , and 

verut an obscene jest-book of his own in the place. 
jec However, I took no notice of all that this mis 
hievons groupe of little beings could do; but 


houg 


meuFrent on, perſeclly sensible that what was ridi- 
f theefeulous in my attempt would excite mirth only 
there first or second time, whilg what was serious 


istryhrould be permanent. M design succeeded, and 
ed inn less than six days some were penitent, and all 
hrouG@tlentive. ts 


| wil It was now that I applauded my perseverance 


'hapsFud address, al thus giving sensibility 10 wreſches 
ad UEivesled of every moral feeling, and now began 
{ a geÞ think of doing them lemporal services also, by 
| endering their siluation somewhal more com- 
d to fÞriable. Their time had hitherto been divided 


isoneſtetween famine and excess, lumulluous riot and 


id easier repining. Their only employment was 
don Furrelling among each other, playing at cribbage, 


which fell in showers npon my book. A third. 
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mane, and had the pleasure of regarding mysd 


nalive ferocily into friendship and obedienc* 
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aud culling tobacco-stoppers. From this last mode | 


of idle industry I took the hint of setling such xt 
as chose lo work at cutting pegs for tohacconis: = 
and shoemakers, the proper wood being bought - 
by a general subscription, and when manufac _ 
tured, sold by my appointment : so that each * 


earned something every day; a lrifle indeed, 
but suſlicient lo maintain him. 

I did nol stop here, but inslituled fines for il: 
punishment of immorality, and rewards for je 
culiar industry. Thus in less than a forlnight! 
had formed them inlo something social and ht 


as a legislalor, who had brought men from their 

And it were highly to be wished, that legis- 
laiive power would thus direct the law rather b 
refurmation than severity; that it would scem 
convinced that the work of eradicaling crimes! 
not by making punishments familiar, but form 


dable. Then, instead of our present prisons} © 
which find or make men guilly , which inclos tha 
wrelches for the commission of one crime, an she 
relurn hem, if returned alive, filled for the . 
perpelralion of mousands, we should see, as 11 m 
other parts of Europe, places of penitence and e 
solitude, where the accused might be attendee You 
by snch as could give them repentance if guilly dat 
or new molives to virtue if innocent. And ihis and 

ges 


but not the increasing punishments, is the wa 
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to mend a state. Nor can I avoid even questioning 
the validity of that right which social combina- 
tons have assumed, of capilally punishing offences 
of a slight nature. In cases of murder, their right 
is obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from the 
law of self-defence, to cut off that man who has 
shewn a disregard for the life of another. Against 
such, all nature rises in arms; but it is not so 
against him who steals my property. Natural law 
gives me no right to lake away his life, as by 
that the horse he sleals is as much his property 
as mine. If then I have any right, it must be 
from a compact made between us, that he who 
deprives the other of his horse shall die. But this 
is a false compact; because no man has a right 
to barter his life, no more than take it away, as it 
is not his own. And besides, the compact is in- 
adequate, and would be set aside even in a court 
of modern equity, as there is a great penalty for a 
very trifling convenience, since it is far hetler 
that two men should live, than that one man 
should ride. But a compact that is false between 
two men, 1s' equally so between an hundred, or 


an hundred thousand; for as ten millions of 


circles can never make a square, so the united 
voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest foun- 
dation to falsehood. It is thus that Reason speaks, 
and untutored Nature says the same thing. Sava- 
ges, that are directed by natural law alone, are 
very tender of the lives of each other: they 
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222 THE VICARK 
seldom shed blood but to retaliate former cruelly, 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in 
war, had but few executions in limes of peace; 
and in all commencing governmenis, thal have 


the print of nature still strong upon them , scarce 


any crime is held capital. 

Itis among the citizens of a refined communily 
that penal laws, which are in the hands of the 
rich, are laid upon the poor. Government, while 
il grows older, seems to acquire the morosenes 


of age; and as if our properly were become 


dearer in proporlion as it increased, as if the 
more enormous our wealth, the more extensixe 
our fears; all our possessions are pated up w. 
new edicls every day, and hung round will 
gibbels lo scare every invader. 

I cannol tell whether it is from the number of 
our penal laws, or the licentiousness of our 
people, that this country should shew more cor 
vicis in a year than half the dominions of Eu- 
rope united. Perhaps it is owing to bolh; for 
they mutually produce each other. When by in- 


discriminate penal laws a nation beholds the: 


same punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of 
guilt, from perceiving no distinction in the 


penalty, the people are led 1o lose all sense of 


distinction in the crime, and this distinction is 


the bulwark of all morality : thus the multitude 


of laws produce new vices, and new vices call 


for fresh restraints. 
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It were to be wished then that power, instead 


of contriving new laws to punish vice, instead 


of drawing hard the cords of society till a con- 


vulsion come to burst them, instead of culting 
away wrelches as useless, before we have iried 
their utility, instead of converting correclion into 
vengeance; it were lo be wished that we tried 
the restrictive aris of government, and made law 
the protector, but nol the tyrant, of the people. 
We should then find that creatures whose souls 
are held as dross, only wanted the hand of a 
reliner ; we should then find that wretches , now 
luck up for long 1orlures, lest Juxury should 
feel a momentary pang, might, if properly treated, 
serve to sinew the slate in times of danger; that, 
as their faces are like ours, their hearts are so 
100; hal few minds are so base as thal perseve- 
rance cannot amend; thal a man may see his last 
crime withoul dying for it; and that very little 
blood will serve te cement our security. 
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CHAT. XX VIII. Happiness and misery 
rather the result of prudence than of virine 
1 this life; temporal evils or felicilies being 

regarded by heaven as things merelv in them: 
8elves trifling, and unworthy its care in the 
des{ribulion. 


I H AD now been confined more than a fortnight, 
but had not since my arrival been visited by my 
dear Olivia, and I greatly longed to see her. 
Having communicated my wishes to my wile, 
the next morning the poor girl entered my apart 
ment, leaning on her sister's arm. The change 
which I saw in her countenance struck me. The 
numberless graces that once resided there weise 
now fled, and the hand of death seemed to have 
moulded every feature to alarm me. Her temples 
were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a fatal 
paleness sat upon her cheek. 

« I am glad to see thee, my dear », cried [; 
« but why this dejeclion, Livy ? T hope , my love, 
you have too greal a regard for me, to permit 
disappointment thus to undermine a life Which 
I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child, aud we 
yet may see happier days ». 

« You have ever, Sir », replied she, « been 
kind io me, and it adds to my pain, that I shall 
never have an opportunity of sharing that hap- 
piness you promise. Ilappiness, 1 fear, ts ue 
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rid of a place where IL have only found distress. 
Indeed , Sir, I wish you would make a proper 


submission to Mr. Thornhill: it may, in some 


measure, induce him to pity you, aud it will 
give me relief in dying v. 

« Never, child », replied I, « never will I be 
brought to acknowledge my daughter a prostit ule; 
for though the world may look upon your offence 
with scorn, let it be mine to regard it as a mark 
of credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way 
miserable in this place, however dismal it may 
seem; and be assured , that while you continue 
to bless me by living, he shall never have my 
consent tomake you more wretched by marrying 
another v. DIY | 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow- 
prisoner, who was by al this interview, sensibly 
enough expostulated upon my obslinacy , in re- 
tusing a submission which promised to give me 
ireedom. He observed that the rest of my family 
was not 1o be sacrificed tothe peace of one child 
alone, and she the only one who had offended 
me. Besides v, added he, « I don't know if it be 
just thus to obstruct the union of man and wife, 
which you do at present, by refusing lo consent 
do a match which you cannot hinder, but may 
render unhappy ». | 

«Sir»,Feplied I, « you are unacquainted with 
the man that oppresses us. I am very sensible 
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mat no submission I can make could procure me 
liberty even for an hour. I am told that even in 
this very room a debtor of his, no later than last 
year, died for want. But though my submission 
and approbalion could transfer me from .hence 
to the most beauliful aparlment he is possessed 
of, yet I would grant neither, as something 
Whispers me that it would be giving a sauction 
to adultery. While my daughter lives, no other 
marriage of his shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she removed, indeed, I should be the 
basest of men, from any resentment of my own, 
to attempt putling asunder those who wish for an 
union. No, villain as he is, I should then wish 
him married , to prevent the consequences of his 
fulure debaucheries. But now should I not be 
the most cruel of all fathers, to sign an instrument 
which must send my child lo the grave, merely to 
avoid a prison myself; and thus, to escape one 
pang, break my child's hearl with a thousand »? 
He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, 
but could nol avoid observing, that he feared my 
daughter's life was already too much wasted 10 
keep me long a prisoner, « However », conti-F 
nued he, « though you reſuse to submit to the 
nephew, I hope you have no objections to laying 
your case before the uncle, who has the first 
character in the kingdom for every thing that is 
jusl and good. I would advise you io send him a 
leiler by the posl, intimating all his nephew's illpee: 
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usage, and my life for it, that in three days you 
zhall have an answer ». I thanked him for the 
hint, and instantly set about complying: but I 
wanted paper, and unluckily all our money had 
been laid out that morning in provisions: how= 
ver, he supplied me. 

For the three ensuing days I was in a state of 
anxiety to know what reception my letter might 
meet with, bul in the-mean time was frequently 
olicted by my wife to submit to auy conditions 
rather than remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter's 
health. The third day and the fourth arrived, but 
received no answer to my letter : the complaints 
of a stranger against a favourite nephew, were 
no way likely to succeed; so that these hopes 
won vanisbed like all my former. My mind; 
however, still supported itself, though confine 
ment and bad air began io make a visible altera- 
ion in my health, and my arm that had suffered 
n the fire; grew worse. My children, however, 
al by me, and while I was stretched on my 
Iraw , read to me by turns, or listened aud wept 
il my iustructions. But my daughter's health de- 
lined faster than mine; every message from her 
ontributed to increase my apprehensions and 
ain. The fifth morning after I had wrillen the 
eller which was sent to Sir William Thornhill, 
was alarmed with an account that she was 


Wes illfpeechless. Now it was that couſinement was 
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truly painful to me; my soul was bursting from th 
iis prison 10 be near the pillow of my child, u ob 
comfort, to sirengthen her, to receive her las 
Wishes, and teach her soul the way to heaven. no 
Auother account came: She was expiring! And he 
yel I was debarred the small comfort of weeping the 
by her. My fellow-prisoner , some lime afler, be 
came with the last account. He bade me be patien pr. 


She was dead! —. The next morning he returned tri 
aud found me with, my {wo little ones, now ny au. 
vnly companions, who were using all their inne de- 
cent efforis iv comfort me. They enlreated m); 
read io me, and bade me noi lo cry, for 1 wu sic 
now too old to weep. «Aud is not my k sister ai ins 
angel now, papa n, cried the eldest, « and wiy ap} 
then are you sorry for her? I y ish L were af do 
angel out of this frightful place, it my papa were han 


With me. — « Yes», added my youngest darling Mr 
« heaven, Where my sister is, is a ſiner place} my 
han this, and there are none but good peoplq wh 
there „and the people here are very bad ». to 
Mr. Jenkinson inlerrupted their harmlesf ther 
prallle, by observing that now.my daughter way] in a 
uo more, I should seriously think of the rest of He 
my family, and aliempt to save my own lite his 
Which Was every day declining, ſor want of sus 
necessaries and wholesome air. He added, ib4 was 
11 was now incumbent on ine to $sacriftice al mar 
pride or resentment of my own to the weltary cou 

of those who depeuded on me for snpport ; auf hun 
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that I Was now., both by reason and justice, 


obliged io try io reconcile my landlord. 

« Heaven he praised », replied I, « there is 
no pride left me now. I should detest my own 
heart, if Isaw either pride or resentment lurking 
there. On the contrary, as my oppressor has 
been once my parishioner , I hope one day to 
present him up an unpollated soul at the eternal 
iriþbunal. No, Sir, I have no resentment now; 
and though he has taken from me what I held 
dearer than all his treasures, though he has wrung 
my heari, for I am sick almost to fainting, very 
sick, my feilow-prisoner , vet that shall never 


inspire me with vengeance. I am now willing to 


approve lis marriage: and if this submission can 
do him any pleasure, Jet him know, that if I 
have done him any injury, I am sorry for it v. 
Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrole down 
my submission nearly as I have expressed it, to 
which I signed my name. My ſ son was employed 
to carry the letter to Mr. Thornbhill, who was 
then at his seal in the country. He went, and 
in about six hours returned with a verbal answer. 
He had some dillicully , he said, to get a 'sight of 
his landlord, as the servants were insolent and 
suspicious; bul he accideulally saw him as he 
was going out upon business, preparing for his 
marriage, which was to be in three days. He 
continued lo inform us, that he stept up in the 
humblest manner, and delivered the letter , which 
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when Mr: Thoruhill had read, he said that all 
submission Was now loo late aud unnecessary; 
that he had heard of our application to his uncle, 
which met with the contempt it deserved; andas 
for the rest, that all future applications should he 
directed to his atlorney, not to him. He observed, 
however, that as he had a very good opinion 
of the discretion of the two young ladies, they 
might have been the most agreeable intercessors. 

« Well, Sir», said | lo .my fellow-prisoner, 
« you now discover the temper of the man who 
oppresses me. He can at once be facetious and 
cruel; but let him use me as he will, I shall 
soon be free, in spite of all his bulls to restrain me. 
1 am now drawing towards an abode that looks 


q x vay 
brighter 8 1 approach it: this expectation cheers... 
ny afflicuons ; and though I leave an helplesF ... 


family of orphans:behind me, yet they will not 
be utterly forsaken ; some friend, perhaps, will 
be found to assist them for the sake of their poor 
Father, and some may charitably relieve them 17 
for the sake of lheir heavenly Father v. 


1 
Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen 8 
that day before, appeared with looks of terror, AT 


and making efforts, but unable lo speak. « Why, ild 
my love »,-cried I, « why will you thus increase 
my afflictions. by your own? What, though no 
submissions can turn our severe master, though 
he has doomed me lo die in ihis place of Wreiched- d 
ness, and though we have lost a darling child, 


tall yet still you will find comfort in your other 
"TY: children when I shall be no more ». — « We 
ule, have indeed lost „, relurned she, « a darling 
mid! My Sophia, my dearesl, is gone, snaiched 
from us, carried off by ruffians y! 

« How , Madam », cried my fellow-prisoner , 
Miss Sophia carried off by villains? sure it 
they annot be v! 

vors. She could only answer with a fixed look and 
a floud of lears. Bul one of the prisoner's wives, 
rho was present, and came in wich her, gave 
s a more distinct account: she informed us, 
hat as my wife, my daughter, and herself, were 
king a walk logelher on the great road a little 
vay out of the village, a post-chaise aud four 
Irove up lo them and instantly slopt. Upou which 
well-dressed man, but nol Mr. Thornhill , 
lepping out, clasped my daughler round the 
raisl, and, Forcing her in, bid lhe postillion drive 
n, so thal they were out of sight in a momenl. 
« Now ey, cried I, c the sum of my miseries 
made up, nor is it in the power of any thing 
n earth to give me another pang. What! not 
ne left! not to leave me one! the monsler ! the 
ild that was next my hearl! she had the beauty 
an angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. 
at support that woman, nor let her fall. Not 
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luld , 


bore than 1: our distresses are great; but I could 
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bear this and more, if I saw you but easy. They 
may lake away my children and all the world, 
if they leave me but you ». _ 

My son, who was present, endeavoured 0 
moderate our grief; he bade us lake comforl, 151 
for he hoped tat we might slill have reason lo FA 
be thankful. — « My child », cr ied I, « look 
round the world, and see if there be any happi— 
ness left me now. Is not every ray of comfort 
shut oui, while all our bright prospects only lie 
beyon d the grave »?— «My dear father », returned 
he, « I hope there is still something that, will give 
you an interval of satisfaction; for I have a letle 
from my brother George v». — « What of hin 
child v? interrupted I: « does he know our m 
sery? I hope my boy is exempt from any par 
of what his wretched family suffers v? — « Yes 
Sir», returned he: « he is perſectly gay, cheerſul 
and happy. His leiter brings nothing but goo 
news; he is the favourite of his colonel , wh 
promises lo procure him the very next henle 
nancy that becomes vacant » ! 
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« And are you sure of all this » ? cried my wife 
«arc you sure that nothing ill has befallen mY 
boy v»? —« Nothing indeed, Madam », returne 
my son; « you shall see the leiter, which wi 
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is cerlainly his * ? n », replied he, it 
e gene „and he will one day be the credit 
thank ee * rp family »! — « Then IL 
lank Providence», criedho, «that my laslltter 
she, lurning 2 wy 8 dear», continued 
though the hand 98% we way now confess , that 
inslances it ] : 1eaVen is sore upon us in other 
* Mg 1 been favourable here. By the 
billerness of = ng 3 winch was in the 
mother's DEEDS apt , 1 desired him , upon his 
EG os do 85 oy if he had the heart of a man, 
ed pes y us father and sister, and avenge 
things il _ m_ be to him who directs all 
« — » eee „and Jam al rest y. — 
and at „ I, « thou hast done very ill, 
ee OI My reproaches might have 
hast thou esca 4, 7 lad. 
. Won nan binn, 
i ee ey 2: ess ruin. Providence, indeed, 
It has reserved = cr to us than we 1o ourselves. 
ae Ra HE a ow to he the father and pro- 
W 2 f ren when shall be away. How 
omfort | OT plain of being stript of every 
3 54 Stil! [ hear that he 1s happy aud 
0 80pporl his RES , $Ul] kept in reserve 
be ben his widowed mother, aud to perl 
ft 2 be has 8255 Sers But what sisters has he 
obbed wh | ene vow; they axe all gone, 
bed from me, andi am nudone v». — & Father o, 


Werrupled 
Pierrupted my son; & beg you will give me. 
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leave to read his letter; I know it will please 
you v. Upon which, with my permission, he 
read as follows: 


« Honoured Sir, 


I have called off my imagination a few mo- 
ments from the pleasures that surround me, 10 


fix it upon objects that are still more pleasing 


the dear litile fire-side at home. My fancy draw 
that harmless groupe as listening to every lin, 
of this with great composure. I view those face 
with delight, which never felt the deforming han 
of ambition or distress! But whatever your hap 
piness may be at home, I am sure it will be som 
addilion to it, to hear that I am perfectly pleasel 
with my situalion, and every way happy her. 

« Our regiment is countermanded, and is not 


to leave the kingdom; the colonel, who professes 


himself my friend, takes me with him to all 
companies where he is acquainted ; and after 
my first visit, I generally find myself received 
with increased respect upon repeating it. I danced 
last night with lady G. , and, could l 
forget you know whom, FE might be perhaps 
successful. But it is my fate still to remember 
others, while I am myself forgotten by most of 
my abseftit friends; and in this number, I fear, 


Sir, that I must comudey” you, for I have long 
6. e the pleasure of a letter from home 10 


3 Olivia and 8 too DR to 


Av + 
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am write, but seem lo have forgotten me. Tell them 
he hey are two arrant liuile baggages , and that I am 
this moment in a most violent passion with them; 
yet still, I know not how, though I want to 
bluster a little, my heart is respondent only to 
sof ter emotions. Then tell hem, Sir, that after 
all, I lovethem affeclionalely, and be assured of 
my ever remaining. 
Your dutiful son ». 


« In all dur miseries » , cried I, « what thanks 
have we nol lo relurn, that one at least of our 
family is exempled from what we suffer! Heaven 
be his guard, and keep my boy thus happy o 
be the support of his widowed mother, and the 
father of these two babes, which is all the patri- 
mony I can now bequeath him ! May he keep 
their innocence from the lemptations of want, 


, and he their conductor in the paths of honour v! 
„ 1 had scarce said these words, when a noise, 
like that of a tumult, seemed to proceed from 
the prison below; it died away soon after, and 
Ja clanking of fetlers was heard along the pasgge 
chat led tomy apartment. The keeper. of the pri- 


son entered, holding a man all bloody, wounded, 
and feltered with the heaviest irons. I looked 
with compassion on the wretch as he appr oached 
me, But wich horror when I found it was my 
awn son. — « My George! my George! and do 
4 behold thee thus! Wounded! fettered! Is this 
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thy happiness! Is this the manner you return t | 
me! O that this sight could break my heart a 
once, and let me die »! 

« Where, Sir, is your forlitude v? returned 


my son with an intrepid voice. « I must suffer, 


my life is forfeited, and let them take it; it 
is my last happiness that I have committed no 


murder, though I have lost all hopes of pardon », 


I iried to restrain my passions for a few mi- 


nutes in silence, but I thought T should have diet 
with the effort. — (O my boy, my heart weep 
io behold thee thus, and I cannot, 


prayed for thy safety, to behold thee thus again! 
chained, wounded! And yet the death of the 
youthful is happy. But T am old, a very old man, 


cannot hel. 
it. In the moment that I thought thee blest, and 
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and have lived io see this day; io see my children Ie: 
all untimely falling about me, while I continue N 
a wretched survivor in the midst of ruin! May he 1 
all the curses that ever sunk a soul, fall heavy ave 
upon-the murderer of my children! May he live, 175 
like me, to see » — we 
« Hold Sir v, replied my son, « or I shall bluch 3 
for thee. How, Sir! forgetful of your age, your A 
Holy calling, thus to arrogale the justice of heaven, wer 
and fling those curses upward that must soon 4 
descend to crush thy own grey head wilt | 1075 
destruction! No, Sir, Jet it he your care mo]. lo ey 
fit me for that vile death I must shorily suffer, to * 


arm me with Hope and resolution, 


to give me 
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140 Mourage to drink of that billerness which must 
tu Wborily be my* portion v. 1 8 

« My child, you must not die: T am sure no 
ned Wfferice of thine can deserve so vile a panishment. 
ſer, MMy George could never be gniliy of any crime 
o miake his anceslors ashamed of him ». | 
« Mine, Sir», relurned my son, «1s, I fear, an 
npardonable one. When [ received my mother's 
Jetler from home, I immediately came down, 
determined to panish the belrayer of our honour, 
End. sent him an order tio meet me, which 
he answered, nol in person, but by dispatching 
our of his domeslicks to seize me. I wounded one 
who first assaulted me, and 1 fear desperalely ; 
but the rest made me their prisoner. The coward 


» it 


* 


* n 
” * 
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g 
5 is determined lo put the law in execulion against } ; 
n me; the proofs are undeniable; I have sent a | 
e | cballenge; and as 1 am the firsl lransgressor upon { 
1 the stalule, I see no hopes of pardon. But you 8 
; have often charmed me with your lessons of for- 
| tilude; let me now, Sir, find them in your 
1 example B. 
L „ And, my son, you Shall find them. I am 
now raised above this world, and all the pleasures 


it can produce. From this moment I break from 
my k heart all the ties that held i down lo earth, 
and will prepare to fit us both for elernily. Ves, 
my son, I will point oul the way, and my soul 
shall guide yours in the ascenl ; for we will take 
our flight together. I now see, and am convinced, 


e 
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you can expect no pardon here, and I can only 
exhort you to seek it at that grealest tribum 
where we both shall shortly answer. But le 
us not be niggardly in our exhortation, let all 
our fellow-prisoners have a share. Good gaoler, 


got fin 
eft to 
yy sui 
n this 
nlire] 


let them be'permilled to stand here, while 2 
altempl to improve them ». Thus saying, I made ; 10 
an effort io rise from my straw, but wanted 55 
strength, and was able only to recline against ily 8 


wall. The prisoners assembled according lo my 
directions, for they loved to hear my counsel; 
my son and his mother supported me on either 
side; I looked, and saw that none were wanting 
and then addressed them with the following 
exhortation. 
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Cr. XXIX. The equal dealings of Provi- 
dence demonstrated with regard to the happy 
and the miserable here below. That from the h 
nature of pleasure and pain , the wretched 


must be repaid the balance of their Foy, ins 
in the life hereafter. | 


« M friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers, 
when I reflect on the dis|ribultion of good and 
evil here below, I find that much has been given 
man to enjoy, yet still more to suffer. Though 
we should examine the whole world, we shall 
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not find one man 80 happy as to have nothing 
eft to wish for; but we daily see thousands who 
y suicide shew us they have nothing left to hope. 
n this liſe then it appears that we cannot be 


we nlirely blest ; but yet we may be enen 
le f niserable. 

ad. © Why man should thus feel pain? why our 
ae rretchedness should be requisite in the forma- 
the ion of universal felicity ? Why, when all other 
my stems are made perfect by the perfection of 


eir subordinate paris, the great system should 
equire for its perfeclion, parts that are not only 
bubordinate to others, but imperfect in themselves? 
These are questions that never can be explained, 
and might be useless if known. On this subject 
Providence has thought fit to elude our curiosity, 
atisfied with granting us motives to consola- 
lion. . | 

vi" «Inthissituation; man has called in the friendly 
N assistance of philosophy; and heaven, seeing the 
he Hincapacity of that to console him, has given him 
be aid of religion. The consolations of philoso- 
phy are very amusing, but often fallacious. It 
ells us, that life is filled with comforts, if we 
ill but enjoy them; and, on the other hand, that 
hough we unavoidably have miseries here, life 
is short, and they will soon be over. Thus do 
ese consolations destroy each other: for if life 
is a place of comfort, its shortness must be mi- 
zery; and if it be long, our griefs are protracied. 
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Thus philosophy is weak; but religion comfo 
in an higher strain, Man-is here; it-tells:us, fi tin 


up his mind, and preparing it for another abod 
When the, good man leaves the body, and j 
all a glozious mind, he, will. find. he has bee 
making himself a heaven of happiness here 
while the wrelch thal has been maimed aud cy 
laminated by his vices, shrinks from! his boch 
with terror, and finds that he has autici palcd | 
Vengeance of heaven. Po relig giomthen we my 
hold, in every cir cumstange of life, for our Irus 
comfort; for if already we'are happy , it i 
pleasure to thiuk that we can make. that happig 
unendiiig; and if. we, are miserable, il is va 
;comsuling to think that. there is a place of ri 
Thus, to the fortunale, religion holds out a cout 
Nance. of. bliss ;:to, the wretched, , a;change fruy 


pain. 


But though religion is vęryibind to, all! men 
It has promised pernliar rewards 19, the unhappy; 
the sick, tha naked, the houseless', » ig heavy 
laden, and theprisoner have gyver mes, frequent 
promises in gur sacred law-enThe author of ou 


religion every where. proſesses himself te 


wretch's friend, and, unlike. ie false ones of 1h 
world.,. beslows-all;his canesses upon the-foriorn 
The unthinking haye ceisured this as partially, 


as a preference, withoul, ;mpril lo; deserve il. B 


they never reflect, that it is not.in lhe powel 


even uf heaven itself to make lheviier of unceasing 
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felicity as great a gift to the happy as lo the mi- 
erable. To the first, eternity is; bul a single 
bod blessing, since at most it, but increases What they 
1d already posscss. To the latter, it is a double 
beef advantage; for it diminishes their pain here, aud 
rewards, them with heaveuly bliss hereafter. 


0 
1 Hin 


Here 
c «„ Bul Providence is iu another respect kinder 
io the poor than tv the rich ; for as thus makes 
the life after death more desirable, so it smooths 
the passage lhere. The wretched have had a long 


bod 
« || 
2111 
rue tamiliarity with every lace of lerror. The man 
i: of sorrows lays himself quietly down, with no 
i possessions to regrel, and but ſew ties lo slop his 
ve departure: he feels only nature's pang in the final 
separation, and this is no way greater than he 
has often ſfainied under before; for afler a cer- 
tain degree of pain, every new breach thal death 
opens in the conslitution , nature Kindly covers 
nen with insenstbilily, . + : 

pr „Thus Providence has given the Witches two 
advantages over the happy in this life, greater 
neu telicily in dying, and in heaven all hal superia- 
ou rity of pleasure which arises Irom contrasted 
we exoyment, And this snperiorily,, my Irieuds, is 
115] no small adyanlage, and seems lov be one of the 
orn. pleasures of the poor man in lhe. parable; for 
liv mough he was already in beaven, and fell all 
Bal the raptures it could give, yet il was memtivued, 
wei as an addition to his happiness, thal he had once 
SING been wrelched, and now was com!orted ; that 

21 
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he had known what it was to be miserable, and he 
now felt what it was to be happy. thee 

Thus, my friends, you see religion does what 
philosophy could never do: it shews the equi 
dealings of heaven 10 the happy and the unhappy, 
and levels all human enjoyments to nearly lhe 
same standard. It gives to both rich and poor the 
same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes | 
aspire after it; but if the rich have the adyar 
tage of enjoying pleasure here, the poor hay 
the endless satisfaction of knowing what it wi 


phe 
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resi. 
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60 
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for! 


then 
once to be miserable, when crowned with endles 17 
felicity hereafler ; and even though this should; FE 


called a small advantage, yet, being an eternil bg ah 
one, it must make up by duration what the tem- that 
Poral happiness of the great may have ereden ary 
by inlenseness. a hear 
% These are therefore the consolations which FO 
the wretched have peculiar io themselyes, and fly il 
in which they are above the rest of mankind: 1 the 
other respects they are below them. They whyhi,_., 
would know the miscries of the poor, must Set 
life and endure it. To declaim on the temporal 
advantages they enjoy, is only repeating whal 
none either believe or praclise. The men wh glad 
have the necessaries of living, are not poor; and sharp 
they who want them, must be miserable. Yes when 
my friends, we must be miserable. No val lic 
efforts of a refined imagination can sooth thi what 
wants of nature, can give elastick sweetness 6 Kings 


or in 
for e 
thing 
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and the dark vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the 
| throbbings of a broken heart. Let the philoso- 
* pher from his couch of softness tell us we can 
qua 


resist all these. Alas! the effort by which we 
resist them is still the greatest pain. Death is 
slight, and any man may suslain it; but Lorments 
are dreadful, and these no man can endure. 

« To us then, my friends, the promises of 
happiness in heaven should be peculiarly dear; 
for if our reward be in this life alone, we are 
then indeed of all men the most miserable. When 
Ilook round these gloomy walls, made to terrify, 
as well as to confine us; this light, that only serves 
to shew the horrors of the place; those shackles, 
that tyrauny has imposed , or crime made neces- 
sary; when I survey these emaciated looks, and 
hear those groans, O my friends, what a glo- 
rious exchange would heaven be for these! To 
fly through regions unconfined as air, to bask in 
the sunshine of eternal bliss, to carol over end- 
less hymns of praise, io have no master to threaten 
For insult us, but the form of Goodness himself 
for ever in our eyes; when I think of these 
things, death becomes the messenger of very 
Islad tidings; when I think of these things , his 
Isharpest arrow becomes the staff of my support; 
when I think of these things, what is there in 
life worth having? when I think of these things, 
That i is there that should not be spurned away? 
kings in their Pons should groan tor such 
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advantages; but we, humbled as we are, should 
yearn for them. 

« And shall these things be ours? Ours they 
will certainly be, if we but try for them; and, 
what is a comfort, we are shut out from many 
temptations thal would retard our pursuit. Only 
let us try for them, and they will certainly be 
ours; and, what is still a comfort, shortly loo: 
for if we look back on past life, il appears but 
a very short span, and whatever we may think 
of the rest of life, it will yet be found of less 
duration; as we grow older, the days seem 10 
grow shorter, and mur intimacy with time ever 
lessens the; perception of his stay. Then Jet u 
take comfort now, for we shall soon be at our 
Journey's end; we shall soon lay down the heavy 
burden laid by heaven upon us; and though 
death, the only friend of the wretched, for a 
little while mocks the. weary traveller with the 
view, and , like the horizon, still flies before him, 
yet the time will certainly and shorlly come, 
when we shall cease from our toil; when 19 
luxurious great ones of the world shall no more 


tread us to the earth; when we shall think will! 


pleasure on our suſſerings below; when we shall 
be surrounded with all our friends, or such as 
deser ved our friendship; when our bliss shall be 
unullerable, and still, to crown all, unending eo. 
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CHAT. XXX. Happier prospects begin id 
appear. Let us be inſlexible , and fortune w'tk 
al last change in our favour. 


WI EN I had thus finished, and my audienc g 
was relired, the gaoler, who was one of the most 
humane of his profession, hoped I would not be 
displeased, as What he did was but his duty, 


| observing that he must be obliged to remove my 


son into a stronger cell, but that he should be 
permitted lo visit me every morning. I thanked 
him for his clemency, and grasping my boy's 
hand , bade him farewell, and be mindful of the 
great duly that was before him. 

I again, therefore, laid me down, and one of 
my liule ones sat by my bed-side reading, when 
Mr. Jenkinson entering, informed me that there 
was news of my daughter ; for that she was seen 
by a person about two hours before, in a strange 


gentleman's company, and that they had stopped 


at a neighbouring village for refreshiment, and 
Seemed as if returning lo town. He had scarce 
delivered this news, when the gaoler came, with 
looks of haste and pleasure, to inform me that 
my daughter was found. Moses came running in 
a moment after, crying out that his sister Sophy 
was below , and coming up with our old friend 
Mr. Burchell. | 

Just as he delivered this news, my dear est girl 
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246 THE VICAR 
entered , and, with looks almost wild with 
pleasure, ran to kiss me in a transport of affec- 
tion. Her mother's tears and silence also shewed 
her pleasure. — Here, papa», cried the charm: 
ing girl, c here is the brave man to whom I owe 
my delivery; to this gentleman's intrepidity ! 
am indehled for my happiness and safety v. — 
A kiss from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed 
even greater than hers, interrupted what she was 
going to add. 

« Ah, Mr. Burchell », cried I, « this is but 
a wrelched habitation you now find us in; and 
we are now very different from what you last 
saw us. You were ever our friend: we have 
Jong discovered our errors with regard lo you, 
and repented of our ingratitade. After the vile 
usage you then received at my hands, T am almost 
ashamed to behold your face; yet I hope you'll 
forgive me, as I was deceived by a base ungene- 
rous wreich, who, under the mask of friendship, 
has undone me v. 

It is impossible v, replied Mr. Burchell , « that 
I should forgive you, as you never deserved my 
resentment. I partly saw your delusion then; and 
as it was out of my power io restrain, I could 


only pity it v. 


« It was ever my conjecture », cried I, « that | 


your mind was noble; but now find it so. Bul tell 
me, my dear child, how hast thou been relieved, 
vr who the ruffians were who carried thee away 2? 
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Indeed, Sir », replied she, «as to the villain 
who carried me off, I am yet ignorant. For, as 
my mamma and [| were walking out, he came 
behind us, and, almost before I could call for 


| help, forced me into the posl-chaise, and in an 


instant the horses drove away. I met several on 
the road, to whom I cried out for assistance; 
but they disregarded my entreaties. In the mean 
time, the ruffian himself used every arl to hinder 


me from crying out: he flatiered and threatened 
me by turns, and swore that if I continued but 
silent, he intended no harm. In the mean lime, 
I bad broken the canvas that he had drawn up, 
and whom should I perceive at some distance but 
| your old friend Mr. Burchell, walking along 
| with his usual swiflness, with the great stick for 


which we used so much to ridicule him. As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him 
by name, and entreated his help. I repeated my 
exclamations several times, upon which, with 
a very loud voice, he bid the postillion stop; but 
the boy took no notice, but drove on with still 
greater speed. I now thought he could never 
overtake us, when, in less than a minute, I saw 
Mr. Burchell come running up by the side 
of the horses, and with one blow knock the 


Postillion to the ground. The horses, when he was 


fallen, soon stopped of themselves, and the ruffian 
slepping out, with oaths and menaces drew his 
sword, and ordered him at his peril to retire g 
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but Mr. Burchell running up, shivered his sword 
to pieces, and then pursued him for near a quarter 
of a mile ; but he made his escape. I was al this 
time come out myself, willing to assist my deli- 


2:8 


verer ; but he soon returned lo me in triumph. 
The postillion, who was recovered, was going 
to make his escape too; but Mr. Burchell ordered 
him al his peril to mount again , and drive back 
to town. Finding it impossible to resisl, he reluc- 
lanily complied, though the wound he had re- 
ceived seemed, to me al least, io be dangerous. 
He continued lo complain of the pain as we drove 
along, so that he at last excited Mr. Burchell; 
compassion, who, at my request, exchanged lun 
for another at an inn where we called on our 
return v. 

« Welcome then », cried I, « my child; and 
mou, her gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes. 
Though our cheer is but wrelched , yet our hearls 
are ready lo receive you. And now, Mr. Burche)}, 


as you have delivered my girl, if you think her 


a recompense , she is yours: if you can stoop 
10 an alliance with a family so poor as mine, 
take her, obtain her consent, as I know you 
have her heart, and you have mine. And let me 
tell you, Sir, that I give you no small treasure: 
she has been celebraled for beauty, it is true; 
bul thal is not my meaning, I on you uP a 
weasure in her mind v. * 


Bult L suppose, Sir », cried Mr. Burchell, 
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- « that you are apprized of my circumstances, 
and of my incapacily to support her as sie 
deserves v. | 
« If your presenl objection », replied I, « be 
| meant as an eyasion of my oller, I desist : but 
I know no man so worthy 10 deserve her as 
you; and if I could give her thousands, and 
thousands soughi her from me, yet my honest 
brave Burchell sheuld be my dearest choice v. 
Iso all this his silence alone seemed to give a 
mortifying refusal, and, without the least reply 
to my offer, he demanded if we could not be 


by furnished with refreshments from the nexl inn; | 
. 0 which being answered in the aflirmative, he 0 
== ordered them to send in the best dinner that could 15 

be provided upon such short notice. He bespoke 7 
1 also a dozen of their best wine , and some cordials 1 
= for me; adding wilh a smile, that he would stretch 1 
1s 1 little for once, and, though ina prison, asserted i 
. he was never beiter disposed 1o be merry. The i 
5 walter soon made his appearance with prepara— . 

tions for dinner; a lable was lent us by the gaoler, 9 
who seemed remarkably assiduous; the wine fl 
25 was disposed in order, and two very well drest q 
- dishes were brought in. ' 
. My daughter had not yet heard of her obe {2 
5 brother's melancholy situalion, and we all seemed is 
IEC; * 


g unwilling lo damp her cheerfulness by the rela- 
uon. But it was in vain that I altempted to appear 
cheerful ; the circumstances of my unfortunale 
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son broke through all efforts to dissemble; 30 
that I was at last obliged to damp our mirth by 
relating his misfortunes, aud wishing that he might 
be permitted to share with us in this little interval 
of salisſaction. After my guests were yecovered 
from the consternation my account had produced, 
I requested also that Mr. Jenkinson , a fellow- 


Prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler 


granted my request wich an air of unusual sub- 
mission. The clanking of my son's irons was no 


Sooner heard along the passage, than his sister 


ran impatiently 10 meet him; while Mr. Burchel, 
in the mean lime, asked me if my son's name 


was George; to which replying in the aflirwa-P 
tive, he still continued silent. As soon as my ; : 
boy entered the room , I could perceive he E 

regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of astonish-E 
ment and reverence. «Come on », cried I, my 
son: though we are fallen very low, yet Pro-. 
vidence has been pleased lo grant us some mall“ 
relaxation from pain. Thy l sister is restored do 


us, and there is her deliverer : to that brave 


man it is hal am indebted for yet having a 
daughter ; give him, my boy, the hand of friend&F 


ship, he deserves our warmesl gratitude v. 


My son seemed all this while regardless 
of what I said, and still continued fixed at a. 


respeciful dislauce. — « My dear brother », cried 
his sister, « why don't you thank my good deli- 
verer ? the brave should ever love each olher v. 
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He still continued his silence and astonishment, 


: by till our guest at last perceived himself to be known, 
ight and, assu ming all his nalive dignily, desired my 
ryan io come forward. Never before had I seen 
ered Nan thing so truly maj estick as the air he assumed 
ced, Pon this occasion. The greatest object in the 
ob universe, says a certain philosopher, is a good 
oler man slruggling with adversity; yet there is still 
-11h- greater, which is the good man that comes 10 
; no relieve it. After he had regarded my son for 
; er Dome time with a superior air: & T again ſind», 


hell. (541d he, «unthinking boy, that the same crime » 
— Bul, here he was inlerrupled by one of the 
gaoler's servants, who came to inform us that a 
person of distinction, who had driven into town 
with a chariot and several atllendants, sent his 
respecis to the gentleman that was with us, and 
begged to know when he should think proper 
flo be wailed upon. — « Bid the fellow wail », 
_ ried our guest, c till I shall have leisure to re- 
b 4 to eive him »; and then turning to my son: 4 
ve gain find, Sir v, proceeded he, « that you are 
gd guilty of the same offence for which you once 
he” had my reproof, and for which the law is now 
preparing ils justest punishments. Y ou imagine, 
TT erhaps, that a contempt for your own lite gives 
at Nou a right to lake that of another : but where, 
OT 118 is the difference between a duellist who 
izardsa life of no value, and the murderer who 
cls with greater Security ? Is it any diminution 
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of the gamester's fraud, when he e that hs \ 
has staked a connler 5? 23 

: $0 l 

« Alas, Sir», cried I, « whoever you s are, pity ya 


the poor misguided creature; for what he has Y... 
done was in obedience to a deluded mother, who, hes 
in the billerness of her resenlment, required him' Mr 
npon her blessing to avenge her quarrel. Here, TAY 
Sir, is the letler, which will serve 1o convince il 
vou of her imprudence, and diminish Jis guill », 181 


He took the letter, and haslily read it over. loys 
« 'Fhis », says he, « though not a perfect excuse, . 
is such a palliation of his fault as induces me to "Wk 


forgive him. And now, Sir », continued he, kindiy thor 
taking my son by the hand, « I see you are sur 

men 
prised al finding me here; . have oflen visited forts 
Prisons upon occasions less interesting. I am noy 
come to see justice done a worthy man, for whon 


as 
I have the most sincere esteem. | have long been Re 
a disguised spectalor of thy father's betevolence. Gi il 


1 have at his little dwelling enjoyed respect um 
contaminated by tlatlery , and have received that at 
happiness that courts could not give, from the 6 


: 3 | 5 : _ Biorgi) 
amusing simplicity round his tire-side. My by \ 
nephew has been apprized of my intentions of . 

mile 
coming here, and 1 ſind is arrived; it would be 
e 
wronging him and you lo condemn him without 
| $ 20 
examination: if there be injury, there shall be bog - 
* . 


redress; and this I may say without boasling, 
3 presen 

that none have ever laxed the injustice of 8 ir h 
0 4 a s 


William Thornhill „. . N 5 
asCa] 
{lhe 


he We now found the personage whom we had 
0 long entertained as an harmless amusing com- 
1 panion, Was no other than the celebrated Sir 
has William Thornhill, to whose virtues and singu- 
us, larilies scarce any were strangers: The poor 
m Mr. Burchell was in reality a man of large for- 
re, une and great interest, to whom senates listened 
nc with applause, and whom party heard with con- 
It, vicion; who was the friend of his country, but 
wer. loyal to his king. My poor wife, recollecting her 
"> Wformer ſamiliarity , seemed to shrink with appre- 
e 10 Whension ; but Sophia, who a few moments before 
diy thought him her own , now perceiving the im— 
SU Wmense distance to which he was removed by 
Sed fortune, was unahle to conceal her tears. | 
now « Ah, Sir », cried my wile, with a pileous 
hom aspect, « how 1s it possible that I can ever have 
been your forgiveness? the slighis you received from 
"1 me the last time I had the honour of seeing you 
UF our house, and the jokes which I audaciously 
= threw out, these jokes, Sir, I fear can never be 
0 85 forgiven ». 

MY « My dear good lady », returned he with a 
* , smile, « if you had your joke, I had my answer : 
C 


II leave it to all the company if mine were not 
as good as yours. To say the truth, I know no- 
body whom I am disposed to be angry. with at 
present but the fellow who so frighted my little 
girl here. I had not even time to examine the 
rascal's person so as fo describe him in au 
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254 THE VICAR 
advertisement. Can you tell me, Sophia, my 
dear, whether you should know him again v? 
«Indeed, Sir v, replied she, « I can't be posilire: 
vet now I recollect he had a large mark over our 
of his eye-brows ». — « I ask pardon, Madamy, 
inlerrupled Jenkinson, who was by, « but be 
80 good as to inform me if the fellow wore hi, 
own red hair »? — « Yes, I think s0 », cried 
Sophia. — « And did your honour », continued 
he, turning to Sir William, «observe the length 
of his legs v? — I can't be sure of their length», 
cried the Baronet, « but I am convinced of their 
swifiness; for he oul-ran me, which is what [ 
thought few men in the kingdom could hare 
done ». — « Please your honour », cried Jen- 
Einson - « T know the man : it is certainly the 
same; the best runner in England; he has beaten 
Pinwire of Neweastle : Timothy Baxter 1s his 
name; I know him perfectly, and the very place 
of his retreat this moment. If your honour will 
bid Mr. Gaoler let two of his men go with me, 
1'll engage to produce him to you in an hour at 


farthesl v. Upon this the gaoler was called, wi 
instantly appearing , Sir William demanded if hq; 


knew him. « Ves, please your honour » , replicd 
the gaoler, « I know Sir William Thornhill well. 
aud every body that knows any thing of him, 
will desire to know more of him ». — « Wel 
then », said the Baronel, « my reques! is, thi 
you will perinit Uns man and tv o of your Servall 
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our old friend Burchell? And Dick, 
honest veteran, are you here? you shall find 1 
have not forgot you v. So saying, 
Large piece of gingerbread, which the poor fellows 
rat very heartily, as they had got that morning 
but a very scanty breakfast. 
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to go npon a message by my authority, and, as I 
am in the commission of the peace, I undertake 
to secure you v. — « Your promise is sufficient v, 
replied the other, « and you may at a minute's 
warning send them over England whenever your 
honour thinks ' fil ». | 
In pursuance of the gaoler's compliance , Jen- 
kinson was dispalchcd in search of Timothy 
Baxler, while we wereamused with the assiduity 
of our youngest hoy Bill, who had just come in 
and climbed up io Sir William's neck in order 
lo kiss him. His mother was immediately going 
to chastise his ſamiliarily : but the worthy man 
prevented her; and taking the child, all ragged 
as he was, upon his knee: : « What, Bill, you 
chubby rogue », cried he, « do you remember 
loo, my 


he gave eacha 


Wenow sat down lo dinner, which was almost 
old; but previously, my arm slill continuing 
dainful, Sir William wrote a prescription, for 


be had made tlie study of physick his amusement, 


ind was more than moderalely skilled in the 


rofess1on : this being sent to an apothecary who . 


„ thiÞved in the place, my arm was dressed, and. ] 


val 


und almost instantaneous relief. We were 
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wailed upon al dinner by the gaoler himself, who 
was willing to do our guest all the honour in his 
power. But before we had well dined , anolher 
message was brought from his nephew, desirin; 
permission to appear, in order to yindicate his 


Innocence and honour ; with which request th: 


Baronel complied, and desired Mr. Thornhill | 


be introduced. 


repaid with unexpected inleresi. 


with an air of disdain. « No fawning , Sir, 


honour; but here IT only see complicaled instance 
of falsehood, cowardice, and oppression. How 


— «Ts it possible, Sir », interrupled his nephey 


CHAT. XXXI. Former benevolence now 


M R. T HORN HILL made his entrance with: : 
smile, which he seldom wanted, and was goin 
to embrace his uncle, which the other repuls 


present v, cried the Baronel with a look of seve- 
rily, « the only way to my heart is by the roadop 


is it, Sir, that this poor man, for whom TI kno 
you professed a friendship, is used thus hardlyF 
His daughter vilely seduced, as a recompen | 
ſor his hospitality, and he himself thrown in 
a prison, perhaps but for resenting the insulf 
His son too, whom you ſeared to face as a mau 


thal my uncle could object that as a crime, wht | 
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whoſſh his repeated instructions alone have persuaded 
n hi me to avoid v? | | 
ther « Your rebuke », cried Sir William, a is just; 
wy you have acted in this instance prudently and 
well, though notquite as your father would bave 
done: my brother indeed was the soul of honour; 
but thou — yes, you have acled in tlis instance 
| perfectly right, and it has my warmest appro= 

| bation v. | 

And I hope », said his nephew, « that the 
nao rest of my conduct will not be found to deserve 
censure. I appeared, Sir, with this gentleman's 
daughter at some places of publick amusement ; 


e his 
1 the 
il tv 


1th 
305 name, and it was reported that I had debauched 


lad her. I waited on her father in person, willing 
. 
10 clear the thing to his salisfaction, and he 


ro received me only with insult and abuse. As for 
+ the rest, with regard tio his being here, my 
=: : altorney and steward can best inform you, as I 
Hod commit the management of business entirely 10 
Lt them. If he has contracted debts, and 18 unwilling 
= dle or even unable to pay them, it is their business 
pen 1 proceed in this manner, and I see no hardship 
_ or injustice in pursuing the most legal means of 
ngull | we = ö 8 
„ If this », cried Sir William, « be as you have 
her slaled it, there is nothing unpardonable in your 
offence; and though your conducl might have been 


wh 


more generous in not suffering this gentleman 


*% 


| thus what was levily , scandal called by a harsher 


\ 
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10 be oppressed by subordinate {yranny , ot 9 Wt 
has been at least equitable ». 


0 

« He cannot contradict a single particular », * 
replied the Squire; « I defy him lo do so, aud 1 
several of my servanls are ready 10. attest what 91 
I say. Thus, Sir „, continued he, finding that L Pi 


was silent, for ii, fact I could not contradiel un 
him, « thus, Sir, my own innocence is vindicated I | 
but though at your entreaty I am ready lo forgive 


| 80 
this gentleman every other offence, yet his allempt j "Oe 
to lessen me in your esteem, excile a ne g "Me 
ment that I cannot govern ; and this too at a time "M 

| when his son was actually preparing lo take away 115 
my life: this, say, was such guilt, that I an e; 

delermined ſo Tet the law take its course. I hape Tan 

| here the challenge that was sent me, and two vs 


wilnesses 1o prove it; one of my servants hs I , 
been wounded dangerously ; and even though wp 
uncle himself should dissuade me, which I knovp 10 8 
he will not, yet Iwill see publick juslice done 
and he shall suffer for it v. 


Wo 
« Thou monsler v, cried my wife, « hast thong 


18 U 


Wii 
not had vengeance enough already, but must m f Em 


poor boy feel thy cruelty ? I hope that good Si gen. 
William will protect us, for my son is as inne Ich 
cent as a cluld; I am sure he is, and never did sho 00 
harm to man ». YT 
Madam v, replied the good man, « your Wise, 5 
for his safety are not greater than mine; but 
am sorry lo ſind his guilt too plain; aud if m 
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nephew persisls ». — But the appearance of Jeu- 


IB Kkinson and the gaoler's Wo servants now called off 
our attention, who entered hauling in a tall man, 
very genteelly drest, and answering the descrip- 
ind tion alr eady given of the ruſſian who had carried 
hat off my daughter. — « Here », cried Jenkinson, 
at | | pulling him in, « here we 3 him; and if ever 
dict there was a candidate for Tyburn, this is one v. 
ed; The moment Mr. 'Thornhill perceived the pri- 
ts soner, and Jenkinson, who had him in custody, 
12 ] he seemed to shrink back wilh terror. His face 
_ | became pale with conscious guilt, and he would 
W's have withdrawn; but Jenkinson , who perceived 
WA | his design, stopped him. — « What, Squire », 
auf cried he, & are you ashamed of your two old ac- 
hape quaintances, Jenkinsou and Baxter? But this is thie 
2 way chat all great men forgel their friends, though 
s hs Jam resolved we will not forgel you. Our pri- 
h my soner, please your honour », continued he, lurning 
LNOV 10 Sir William, « has already confessed all. This 
lone 15 he genileman reported to be so dangerously 
: wounded : he declares that it was Mr. Thornhill 
Cary . wi lirst put him upon this affair, that he gave 
ist m him the clothes he now wears to appear like a 
al centleman, and furnished him with the post- 
I | chaise. The plan was laid between them, that he 


should carry oſſ the young lady loa place of safety, 


1 and that there he should threaten and terr ify her; 
W 15 1 


| bul 
if m 


ut Mr. Thornhill was to come in, in the mean 
ume, as it by aecident, to ler rescue, and that 
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they should fight awhile, and then he was to run 
off, by which Mr. Thornhill would have the better 
opportunity of gaining her affections himself 
under the character of her deſender ». 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been 
frequently worn by his nephew , and all the rest 
the prisoner himself confirmed by a more cir- 
cumslantial account ; concluding, that Mr. Thorn- 
Hill had often declared to him that he was in love 
with both sisters al the same time. 

« Heavens», cried Sir William, « whal a viper 
have I been fostering in my bosom! And so fond 
of publick justice too as he seemed to be! But he 
shall have il; securehim, Mr. Gaoler — yet hold, 
I fear there is not legal evidence to detain him ». 
Upon this, Mr. Thornhill, with the utmox 
humility, entreated that two such abandoned 
wretches might not be admiited as evidences 
against him, but that his servants should he 
examined. — « Your servants »! replied Sir 


William; « wretch , call them yours no longer : F 
but come, let us hear what those fellows have | 


to say; let his butler be called v. 


When the butler was introduced, he soon | 


perceived by his former master's looks that al: 
his power was now over. « Tellme », cried Si! 
William sternly , « have you ever seen you 
master and that fellow dressed up in his clothe 
in company together »? — „ Yes, please you! 
' honour », cried the butler, « a thousand tines: 
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The night that gentleman's daughter was deluded 
10 our house, you were one of them ». — « 80 


the butler, « he did not bring her, for the Squire 
himself undertook that business; but he brought 
me priest that pretended to marry them ». — « It 


deny it; that was the employment assigned io 
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he was the man that always brought him his 
ladies vb. — 4 How », interrupted young Mr. 
Thornhill, « this to my face v. — Ves v, replied 
the buller, & or to any man's face. To tell you a 
truth, Master Thornhill, I never either loved 
you or liked you, and I don't care if I tell you 
now a piece of my mind ». — « Now then », 
cried Jenkinson, « tell his honour whether you 
know any thing of me v. — «I can't say v, replied 
the butler, « that I know much good of you. 


then », cried Sir William , « I find you have 
brought a very fine witness to prove your inno- 
cence : thou stain tio humanity ! io associate with 
such wretches! But » (continuing his examination) 
« you tell me, Mr. Butler, that this was the 
person who brought him this old gentleman's 
daughter v. — « No, please your honour », replied 


is but too true v, cried Jenkinson, « I cannot 


me, and I confess it to my confusion v. 

« Good heavens »! exclaimed the Baronet , 
« How every new discovery of his villainy alarms 
me! All his guilt is now too plain, and I find 
his present prosecution was dictated by ty— 
ranny , cowardice, and revenge. At my request, 


| 
| 
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Mr. Gaoler, set this young officer, now your 
prisoner, free, and trust to me for the conse- 


quences. [I'll make it my business to set the affair 
in a proper light to my friend the magistrate who 
has committed him. But where is the unfortunale 
young lady herself? let her appear to confront 
this wretch; I long to know by what arts he has 
seduced her. Entreat her to come in. Where 
is she »? | - 

« Ah , Sir », said I, « that question stings me to 
the heart : I was once indeed happy in a daughter, 
but her miseries v» — Another interruption here 
prevented me ; for who should make her appear- 
ance but Miss Arabella Wilmot , who was the 
next day to have been married to Mr. Thornhill. 
Nothing could equal her surprise at seeing Sir 
William and his nephew here before her; for 
her arrival was quite accidental. It happened that 
she and the old gentleman her father were passing 
through the town on their way to her aunt's, 


who had insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thorn- Þ 


hill should be consummated at her house; but 
stopping for refreshment, they put up at an inn 
at the other end of the town. It was there from 


the window that the young lady happened toF 


observe one of my little boys playing in the street, 
and instantly sending a footman to bring the child 
to her, she learned from him some account of 
our misfortunes; but Was still kept ignorant of 


young Mr. Thornhill's being the cause. Though 
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her father made several remonstrances on the 


zur ; . E . 22 
impropriety of going to a prison to visit us, yet 

Se . . - . 

£5 they were ineffectual ; she desired the child to 

air : . 

| conduct her , which he did, and it was thus she 

ho ; . 

4 surprised us at a juncture so unexpected. 

N Nor can I go on, without a reflection on those 

55 accidental meetings, which, though they happen 

N every day, seldom excite our surprise but upon 
some extraordinary occasion. To what a fortui- 

et bus concurrence do we not owe every pleasure 
and convenience of our lives! How many seeming 

ter, , : 

OE accidents must unite before we can be clothed 

or fed! The peasant must be disposed to labour, 

er- . ” 

he he shower must fall, the wind fill the merchant's 

nin sail, or numbers must want the usual supply. 

Fir We all continued silent for some moments, 

) 


while my charming pupil, which was the name 
generally gave this young lady, united in her 
oocks compassion and astonishment, which gave 
Lew finishings to her beauty. « Indeed, my dear 
Mr. Thornhill », cried she to the Squire, who 
he supposed was come here to succour and not 
oppress us, « I lake it a litile unkindly that 
ou should come here without me, or never 


for 
| that 
ssing 
nt's, 
10TN- 
- bat 
1 inn 


from f . 's » 0 

4 0 lorm me of the situation of a family so dear to 
1 6 both: you know I should take as much pleasure 
) oy 


child contributing to the relief of my reverend old 
asler here, whom [ shall ever esteem, as you can. 

a I find that, like your uncle, you take a 
ea:ure in doing good in secret v. 


nt of 
nt of 
a0ugh 
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He find pleasure in doing good v»! cried Sir 1 
William, interrupting her. « No, my dear, his | 
Pleasures are as base as he is. You see in him, 11 
Madam, as complele a villain as ever disgraced W 1 
b 


humanity: a wretch , who, after having deluded 


this poor man's daughter, after plotling against f. 
the innocence of her sister, has thrown the father b. 
into prison, and the eldest son into feiters because 
he had courage to face his betrayer! And give me in 
leave, Madam, now to congratulate you upon be 
an escape from the embraces of such a monster v. Je; 
« O goodness », cried the lovely girl, « how 4, 
have I been deceived! Mr. Thornhill informed hin 
me for certain, that this genileman's eldest so, teel 
Captain Primrose, was gone off to America will son 
his new- married lady v. | van 
« My sweetest Miss », cried my wife, « he ha me 
told you nothing but falsehoods. My son Georęq; ente 


never left the kingdom, nor never was married{ nt 


Though you have forsaken him, he has alwayY the e 
loved you too well to think of any body else; and ro! 
I have heard him say, he would die a bachelvre.; 
for your sake ». She then proceeded to expatiate oſ be fo. 


the sincerity of her son's passion; she set his dugdise: 


with Mr. Thornhill in a proper light, from thenc forgo! 
she made a rapid digression to the 'Squire's debaq;hersel 
cheries , his pretended marriages, and endtpp.., 
with a most insulting picture of his cowardice. Pearce 

Good heavens »! cried Miss Wilmot, boYfe, 41 
very near have I been upon the brink of ruin! Þ31e | 
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how great is my pleasure to have escaped it! Ten 
thousand falsehoods has this gentleman told me. 
He had at last art enough to persuade me that my 
promise lo the only man Iesteemed, was no longer 
binding, since he had been unfaithful. By his 
falsehoods I was taught to detest one equally 
brave and generous ». 

But by this time my son was freed from the 
incumbrances of justice, as the person supposed to 
be wounded was delected to be an impostor. Mr. 
Jenkinson also, who had acted as his valet-de-_ 
chambre, had dressed up his hair, and furnished 
him with whatever was necessary to make a gen- 
teel appearance. He now therefore entered, hand- 
somely dressed in his regimentals ; and, without. 
vanity ,( for Lam above it) he appeared as handso- 
me a fellow as ever wore a military dress. As he 
entered, he made Miss Wilmot a modest and dis- 
tant bow , for he was not as yet acquainted with 
the change which the eloquence of his mother had 
wronght in his favour. But no decorums could 
res[rain the impalience of his þlushing mistress to 
be forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contributed to 
discover the real sensations of her heart for having 
forgotten her former promise, and having suffered 
herself to be deluded by an impostor. My son 


endeſappeared amazed at her condescension, and could 


dice. 
t, bo 


scarce believe it real. — « Sure, Madam », cried 
, , 
be, «this is but delusion ! I can never have me- 


uin! Bited this! To be blessed thus is to be too happy »! 


20 


THE VICARK | 
— No, Sir», replied she, «I have been deceived, 
basely deceived, else nothing could have ever 
made me unjust to my promise. You know my 
friendship, you have long known it; but forget 
what I have done, and as you once had my 
warmest yows of constancy, you shall now have 
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them repealed; and be assured, that if your 
Arabella cannot be yours, she sliall never be 
another's ». — « And no other's you shall be v, 
cried Sir William, «if I have any influence with 
your father v. | 

This hint was sufficient N my son Moses, 
who immediately flew lo the inn where the old 
gentleman was, to. inform him of every cir- 
cumstance that had happened. But in the mean 
time the Squire, perceiving that he was on every 
side undone, and ſinding no hopes were leſt {rom 
flatlery or dissimulalion, concluded that his wises 
way would be Io turn and face his pursuers. Thus, 
laying aside all shame, he appeared the open hardy 
villain. « I find then », cried he, « that I am lo 
expect no justice here; bul I am resolved it shall 
be done me. You shall know, Sir », turning to 
Sir Willam, «I am no longer a poor dependant 
upon your favours. I scorn them. Nothing ca 
keep Miss Wilmot's fortune from me, which 
I thank her father's assiduity, is pretty large 
The articles, and a bond for her fortune, art 
signed, and saſe in my possession. It was he 


fortune, not her person, that induced me lo s 
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for this match; and possessed of the one, Tet who 
will take the other ». | 

This was an alarming blow: Sir William was 
sensible of the justice of his claims, for he had 
been instrumental in drawing up the marriage-ar- 
ircles himself. Miss Wilmot therefore perceiving 
that her fortune was irretrievably lost, turning 
fo my son, asked if the loss of fortune could 
lessen her value to him. « Though fortune „, said 
She, « 1s out of my power, at len I have my 
hand to give ». 

« And that, Madam », cried her real lover, 
« was indeed all that yon ever had to give; at least 
all that I ever thought worth the acceptance. And 
I now protest, my Arabella, by all that's happy, 
your want of fortune this moment inc: eases my 
pleasure, as it serves to convince my sweet girl 
of my sincerity v. 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he nne not a 
little pleased at the danger his daughter had just 
escaped, and readily consented to a dissolution 
of the match. But finding that her fortune, which 
was secured to Mr. Thornhilt by bond, would 
not be given up, nothing could exceed his disap- 
pointment. He now saw that his money must 
all go to enrich one who had no fortune of his. 
own. He could bear his being a rascal; but to 
vant an equivalent to his daughter's fortune was 
-orm wood. He sat, therefore, for some minules, 
employed in the most mortif ying Speculation, till 
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Sir William attempted to lessen his anxiely. —« T 
must confess, Sir », cried he, « that your present 
disappointment does not entirely displease- me. 
Your immoderate passion for wealth is now justly 
punished. But though the young lady cannot be 
rich, she has still a competence sufficient to give 
content. Here you see an honest young soldier, 
who is willing to take her without fortune; they 
have long loved each other, and, for the friendship 
I bear his father, my interest shall not be wanting 
in his promotion. Leave then that ambition which 
disappoints you, and for once admit that hap- 
piness which courts your acceptance ». 
« Sir William », replied the old gentleman, 
« be assured I never yet forced her inclinations, 
nor will I now. If she still continues to love this 
young gentleman , let her have him with all my 
heart. There is still, thank heaven, some fortune 
left, and your promise will make it something 
more. Only let my old friend here v (meaning me) 
«give mea promise of seliling six thousand pounds 
upon my girl, if ever he should come to his for- 
tunes, and I am ready this 2 to be the first to 
join them together v. 

As it now remained with me to make the young 
couple happy, I readily gave a promise of making 
the settlement he required; which, to one who had 
such little expectations as I, was no greal favour, 
We had now therefore the salisfaction of seeing 
them fly into each other's arms in a transport. 
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« After all my misfortunes», cried my son George, 
« to be thus rewarded! Sure this is more than L 
could ever have presumed to hope for. To be 
possessed of all that's good, and after such an 
Interval of pain! My warmest wishes could never 
rise so high»! - Les, my George v, returned 
his lovely bride, « now let the wretch lake my 
fortune; since you are happy without it, so am]. 
O what an exchange have I made from the basest of 
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men to the dearest aud best! Let him enjoy our 


fortune, I now can be happy even in indigence v. 
— And I promise you », cried the Squire, with 
a malicious grin, « I shall be very happy with 
what you despise v». — « Hold, hold, Sir», cried 
Jenkinson , «there are two words 1o that bargain. 
As for that lady's fortune, Sir, you shall never 
touch a single sliver of it. Pray, your honour», con- 


tinued he to Sir William, « can the Squire have 


this lady's fortune if he be married to another v»? 
— « How can you make such a simple demand v? 
replied the Baronet : « undoubledly he cannot ». 
— « I am sorry for that », cried Jenkinson; « for 
as this gentleman and I have been old fellow- 
sporters, I have a friendship for him. But I mnst 
declare, well as I love him, that his contract is 
not worth a tobacco-stopper, for he 1s married 
already v. « You lie like a rascal », returned the 
Squire, who seemed roused by this insult; 41 
never was legally married to any woman ». — 
« Indeed, begging your honour's pardon », rephed 
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the other, « you were; and I hope you will chew 
a proper return of friendship to your own honest 
Jenkinson, who brings you a wife; and if the 
company will restrain their curiosity a few mi- 
nules, they shall see her v. — So saying, he went 
off with his usual celerity, and leſt us all unable 
io form any probable conjecture as to his design. 
— « Ay, let him go, cried the Squire; « what- 
ever else I may have done, I defy him there. I am 

too old now to be ſrightened with squibs v. 
« T am surprised », said the Baronet , « what the 
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fellow can intend by this. Some low piece of 


humour, I suppose »! — « Perhaps, Sir », replied 
IJ, c he may have a more serious meaning. For 


silence only spoke her raptures. « And art thou 
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when we reflect on the various schemes this 
gentleman has laid to seduce innocence, perhaps] 
some one, more artful than the rest, has been found N 
able to deceive him. When we consider what | 
numbers he has ruined, how many parents now 
feel with anguish the infamy and the contamina-] 4 1 
tion which he has brought into their families, it 
would not surprise me if some one of them — : 
Amazement! Do I sce my lost daughter: Do it 
hold her! It is, it is my life, my happiness! I 
thought thee lost, my Olivia, yelslill L hold thee, g has 
— and still thou shalt live to bless me v! — The ; 
warmest transporls of the fondest lover were not f 
greater than mine when I saw him introduce my 


child, and held my daughter in my arms, Whose 
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l returned to me, my darling », cried I, «to be my 

t comfort in age »! — « That she is », cried Jen= 

e Kiuson, « and make much of her, for she is your 

0 own honourable child, and as honest a woman 

t as any in the whole room, let the other be who iq 

” she will. And as for you, Squire, as sure as you f 

5 stand there, this young lady is your lawſul wedded | | 

- | wiſe. And to convince you that I speak nothing 'F 

u bu truth, here is the licence by which you were | | 
married together v. — So saying, he put the | 

'e | licence into the Baronel's hands, who read it, and | | 

bound it perlect in every respect. « And now, : 

d Gentlemen » „continued he, « | find you are sur- j 

"TT priscdatall this; but a vefy ſew words will explain if 

'5Þ the difficulty. That there Squire of renown, for | 


P* F whom Thavea great friendship, but thal's between 
ourselves, has oflen employed me in doing odd 


15 liule things ſor him. Among the rest, he commis- 
Wl Sioned me to procure him a false licence and a | 
Wt false priest, in order to deceive this young lady. 

th But as I was very much his friend, what did Ido 
but went and got a true licence and a true priest, 

) 1 g and married thein both as ſast as the cloth could 

2 make them. Perhaps you'll think it was generosily 

115 N that made me do all this. But no. To my shame I 

"he | confess it, my only design was to keep the licence, 

not aud lei tlie Squire know that I could prove it upon 

WF bim wheneverlI thought proper, and so make him 

95} come down whenever I wanted money ». A burst 

10U 


ol pleasure now seemed to fil the whole apartment; 
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our joy reached even to the common room, where 
the prisoners themselves sympalhized, 


. . . And shook their chains 
In transport and rude harmony. 


Happiness was expanded upon every face, and 
even Olivia's cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. 
To be thus restored to reputation, to friends and 
fortune at once, was a raplure suſſicient to stop 


and vivacity. But perhaps among all there was 
not one who felt sincerer pleasure than J. Still 
holding the dear loved child in my arms, I asked 
my heart if these transporls were not delusion. 
How could you», cried I, turning io Mr. Jen- 
kinson , « how could you add to my miseries by 
the story of her death? But it malters not: my 
pleasure at finding her again, 1s more than a 
recompense for the pain ». 

« As 1o your question », replied Jenkinson, 


« that is easily answered. I thought the only pro- 


bable means of freeing you from prison, was ky 
submilting to the Squire, and consenting to his 
marriage With the other young lady. But these 


you had yowed never to grant while your daughter | 


was living; there was therefore no other method 
to bring things to bear, but by persuading you 
that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife lo join 
in the deceit , and we have not had a fit uppor- 
runity of undecelviung you HL new. 
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In the whole assembly now there only appeared 
two faces that did not glow with transport. Mr. 
Thornhill's assurance had entirely forsaken him : 
he now saw the gulph of infamy and want before 
him, and trembled to take the plunge. He therefore 
fell on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice 
of piercing misery implored compassion. Sir Wil- 


| liam wae going to spurn him away; but at my 


request he raised him, and after pausing a few 


moments: « Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude v, 


| cried he, & deserve no tenderness ; yet thou shalt 


not be entirely forsaken ; a bare competence shall 


be supplied to support the wants of life, but not 
its follies. This young lady, thy wife, shall be 


put in possession of a third part of that fortune 
which once was thine, and from her tenderness 


alone thou art to expect any extraordinary sup 
plies for the future v. He was going to express his 


— 


gratitude for such kindness in a set speech; but 


the Baronet prevented him by bidding him not to 


- aggravate his meanness, which was already but 
too apparent. He ordered him at the same time to 
. be gone, and from all his former domesticks to 
chuse one such as he should think proper, which 
was all that should be granted to attend him. 


As soon as he left us, Sir William very politely 


stept up to his new niece with asmile, and wished 
her joy. His example was followed by Miss 
Wilmot and her father; my wiſe too kissed her 


daughter with much affection, as, lo use her own 
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expression, she was now made an honest woman 
of. Sophia and Moses followed in lurn, and even 
our benefactor Jenkinson desired to be admitted 
10 that honour. Our salisfaction seemed scarce 
capable of increase. Sir William , whose greatest 
pleasure was in doing good , now looked round 
wilh a countenance open as the sun, and saw 
nothing but joy in the looks of all, except that of 
my daughter Sophia, who, for some reasons we 
could not comprehend, did not seem perſectly 
satisfied. I think now », cried he, with a smile, 
« that all the company, except one or two, seem 
perſectly happy. There only remains an act of 
juslice for me to do. You are sensible, Sir », 
conlinued he, turning to me, & of the obligations 
we belh owe Mr. Jenkinson for his late assiduity 
in detecting a scoundrel. It is but just we should 
both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, I am 
sure, make him very happy, and he shall have 
from me ſive hundred pounds as her fortune; 
and upon this I am sure they can live very com- 
Jortably together. Come, Miss Sophia, what say 


you to this match of my making? Will you have 


him »? — My poor girl seemed almost sinking 
into her mother's arms at the hideous proposal. 
— Have him, Sir v! cried she ſainlly. « No, 
Sir, never v». — « What », cried he again, « not 
have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor, a handsome 
young fellow, with five hundred pounds and 
good expectations »! — « I beg, Sir », returned 
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zhe, scarce able to speak, « that you'll desist, and 


n | 
q not make me so very wretched v». — Was ever 
e such obslinacy known », cried he again, « ts 
+ refuse a man whom the family has sucli infinite 


4 obligations to, who has preserved your sister, 
and who has ſive hundred pounds! What, not 
f bhave him v! — « No, Sir, never », replied she 
angrily; « [I'd sooner die first v. — « If that be 
the case then », cried he, c if you will not have 
him, —T think I must have you myself v. And 
so saying, he caught her to his breast with ardour. 
My loveliest, my most sensible of girls v, cried 
he, « how could you ever think your own Bur- 
chell could deceive you, or that Sir William 
Thornhill conld ever cease to admire a mistress 
chat loved him for himself alone? T have for some 

years sought for- a woman, who, a stranger to 

my fortune, could think that T had merit as a 

man. After having tried in vain, even amongst 

the pert and the ugly, how great at last must be 
my rapture lo have made a conquest over such 


— — 8 


a 
» | ense and such heavenly beauty v»! Then turning 
7 to Jenkinson : « As I cannot, Sir, part with this | 
| young lady myself, for she has taken a fancy to 
„ the cut of my face, all the recompenseT cau make 
is to give you her fortune, and you may call upon 


> | wysleward lo-morrow forfive hundred pounds». 
1 Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, and 
1 


Lady Thornhill underwent the same round of 
ceremony that her sister had done before. In the 1 
\ | 5, a 
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mean time, Sir William's gentleman appeared to 
tell us that the equipages were ready to carry us 
to the inn, where every thing was prepared for 
our reception. My wife and I led the van, and 
left those gloomy mansions of sorrow. The gene 
rous Baronet ordered forty pounds to be distri- 


among the populace. 


undisturbed till morning. 


buted among the prisoners, and Mr. Wilmot, 
induced by his example, gave half that sum. We 
were received below by the shouts of the villa-F 
gers, and I saw and shook by the hand two or“ 
three of my honest parishioners, who were among 
the number. They altended us to our inn, where 
a sumptuous entertainment was provided, and 
coarser provisions distributed in great quantities 


After supper, as my spirils were exhausted hy 
the alternation of pleasure and pain which they 
had sustained during the day, I asked permission 
to withdraw ; and leaving the company in the F 
midst of their mirth, as soon as I found myselÞ 
alone, I poured out my heart in gratitude to thi 
giver of joy as well as of sorrow, aud then sle;iF 
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Cray. XXXII. The Conclusion. 


Tur next morning, as soon as I awaked, I 
found my eldest son silling by my bed-side, 
who came to increase my joy with another turn 
of fortune in my favour. First having released 


me from the settlement that IJ had made the day 
before in his favour, he let me know that my 
merchant, who had failed in town , was arrested 
at Antwerp, and there had given up effects to a 


much greater amount than what was due to his 


| creditors. My boy's generosity pleased me almost 


as much as this unlooked-for good fortune. But TI 
had some doubts whether I ought in justice to 
accept his offer. While I was pondering upon 


this, Sir William entered the room, to whom I 
| communicated my doubts. His opinion was, that 
eas my son was already possessed of a very affluent 
fortune by his marriage, I might accept his offer 
without any hesitation. His business, however, 

was to inform me, that as he had the night before 
ent for the licences, and expected them every 
hour, he hoped that I would not refuse my 
assistance in making all the company happy that 


morning. A footman entered while we were speak- 
ing, to tell us that the messenger was returned; and 


as I was by this time ready, I went down, where 
1 found the whole company as merry as affluence 
and innocence could make them. However, as 
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they were now preparing for a very solemn cere- 
mony, their laughter entirely displeased me. I 
told them of the grave, becoming, and sublime 
Heportment they should assume upon this mystical 
occasion, and read them two homilies and a thesis 
of my own composing , in order to prepare them. 
Yet they still seemed perfectly refractory and 
ungovernable. Even as we were going along to 
church, to which I led the way, all gravity had 
quite forsaken them , and I was often tempted to 
turn back in indignation. In church a new dilem- 
ma arose, which promised no easy solution. 'This 
was, which couple should be married first: my 
son's bride warmly insisled , that Lady Thornhill 
(that was to be) should take the lead; but this the 
other refused with equal ardour , protesting she 
would not be guilty of such rudeness forthe world. 
The argument was supported for some time 
between both with equal obstinacy and good 
breeding. But as I stood all this time with my 
ook ready, I wasat last quite tired of the contest, 


and shulting it: « I perceive », cried I, «that none 


vl you have a mind to be married, and I think 
we had as good go back again, for I suppose there 


at once reduced them to reason. The Baronet and 
his Lady were firs: married, and then my son 
and his lovely partner. i 

I had previously that morning given orders [hat 
a coach should be scut lor my honest neighbour 
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Flamborough and his family, by which means, 
upon our return to the inn, we had the pleasure 
of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted 
before us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to the 
eldest, and my son Moses led up the other; (and 
T have since found that he has taken a real liking 
to the girl, and my consent and bounty he shall 
have whenever he thinks proper to demand them.) 
We were no sooner returned to the inn, but 
numbers of my parishioners, hearing of my suc- 
cess , came to congratulate me; but among the rest 
were those who rose to rescue me, and whom 
I formerly rebuked with such sharpness. I told 
the story to Sir William, my son-in-law , who 
went out and reproved them with great severily ; 
but finding them quite disheartened by his harsh 
reproof , he gave them half a guinea apiece 19 


drink his health and raise their dejected spirits. 


Soon after this we were called to a very gentecl 


entertainment, which was dressed by Mr. Thorn- 
hill's cook. And it may not he improper to observe 
Wich respect to that gentleman, that he now resides 
in quality of companion at a relation's house, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitling at the 
side-table, except when there is no room at the 
other; for they make no stranger of him. His time 


is pretty much taken up in keeping his relation, 
who is a little melancholy, in spirits, and in 
learning to blow the French horn. My eldest 


daughter, however, still remembers him with 
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regret; and she has even told me, though I make 


a great secret of it, that when he reforms she may 5 
be brought to relent. But to return, for I am not wy : 
apt to digress thus, when we were to sit down to he 
dinner, our ceremonies were going to be renewed. Fo 
The question was whether my eldest daughter, as 8 ˖ 
being a matron, should notsit above the two young my | 


brides; but the debate was cut short by my son 

George, who proposed that the company should 
sit indiscriminately , every gentleman by his lady. 
'This was received with great approbation by all, 
excepting my wife, who I could perceive was not 
perfectly satisfied, as she expecled to have had 
the pleasure of sitting at the head of the table, and 
carving all the meat for all the company. But 
notwithstanding this, it is impossible to describe 
our good humour. I can't say whether we had more 
wit amongst us now than usual; but I am certain 
we had more laughing, which answered the end!“ 
as well. One jest I particularly remember: old 
Mr. Wilmot drinking to Moses, whose head was 
turned another way, my son replied : « Madam, 
I thank you ». Upon which the old gentleman, 
winking upon the rest of the company, observed 
that he was thinking of his mistress. At which | 
jest I thought the two Miss Flamboroughs would 
have died with laughing. As soon as dinner was 

| over, according to my old custom, I requested 

| that the table might be taken away, to have the 

pleasure of seeing all my family assembled once 
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more by a cheerful fire-side. My two litile ones 


sat upon each knee, the rest of the company by 


their partners. I had nothing now on this side of 
the grave to wish for, all my cares were over, my 
pleasure was unspeakable. It now only remained 
that my gratitude in good ſortune should exceed 
my former submission in adversity. 
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VERSES 


on Goldsmith, by David Garrick. 


HERNE, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was 

ee | 

Go, fetch me some clay; I will make an odd fellow: 

Right and wrong shall be jumbled ; much gold, and 
some dross ; 

Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he 

cross: | e 

Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions; 

A great lover of truth, yet a mind turn'd to fictions. 

Now mix these ingredients , which , warm'd in the 
baking, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking 

With the love of a wench, let his writings be ns , 

Tip his tongue with range matter, his pen with 
fine taste. 

That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail, 

Set fire to his head, and set fire to his tail: 

For the joy of each sex on the world I'Il bestow it, 

"This scholar, rake, christian, dupe , gamester, and 

poet. | 

Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame, 

And among brother mortals be Goldsmith his name. 

When on earth this strange meteor no more shall 
appear, 

You, Hermes, shall fetch * , to make us sport 

here. | 
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